9:10  p.m. 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
was  on  the  street 
with  this  map  of 
Cuba — in  full  color 
— on  the  front  page 
and  the  complete 
text  of  the 
President's  speech. 


6:17  p.m. 

President  Kennedy 
completed  his  address 
to  the  nation  on 
the  Cuban  crisis. 


*  tl-iily  Iribuncf~' 

QUARANTINE  OF  CUBA  ON! 
KENNEDY  TAKES  7  STEPS 


It  is  through  such  efforts  to  add  understanding,  depth 
and  color  to  the  news  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  earns 
and  holds  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  largest 

newspaper  audience  in  Chicago  and  Mid  America. 

(Hhiimgn  Xl^xihunt 

THf  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAFER 


V 


Representatives  of  newspaper  plants  are 
invited  to  see  these  revolutionary  plate  cast¬ 
ing  machines  in  operation.  Appointments,  to 
suit  your  convenience  and  location,  will  be 
arranged  upon  request. 


The  Most  Fully  Automatic  Plate  Casting 
Machines  in  Use 

Produce  Finished  Plates 
Per  Minute 

Provide  Sizeable  Increase  in  Performance 


Send  for  Illustrated  Brochure 


UlOOD 


SUPERMATIC 


PLATE  CASTING  MACHINES 


Supermatic  Autoplate  for 
use  with  compression 
type  cylinder  plate  lockup 


Tensionplate  Supermatic  for 
use  with  tensionplate  type 
cylinder  plate  lockup 


Hu 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  ■  Executive  i  Sales  Oflicei  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


Mornings  A  Sundays 


Evenings 


Advertisers,  national  and  local,  lift  their  hats  to  The  Star  and  The  News  coverage  of  Central 
Indiana’s  $4.5  billion,  45-county  marketplace.  Here's  coverage  shaped  and  fitted  to  Indiana's 
biggest  concentration  of  homes,  businesses  and  industries  .  .  .  coverage  that  is  tailored  to  the 
wholesale  and  retail  distribution  pattern  of  the  state's  richest  selling  area.  No  other  medium  can 
take  your  advertising  into  so  many  Indiana  homes  at  such  low  cost.  It's  the  quick-action  way  to 
get  your  products  or  services  IN  in  Indiana! 


\ 


The  I>di.4N.\P(>lis  star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 

Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 


22-23 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (F.I.EJ.)  first 
Technical  Conference,  Centre  de  Conferences  Internationales,  19  Ave¬ 
nue  Klebar,  Paris,  I6e. 

25 —  Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Santa  Rita  Hotel,  Tucson. 

26- Dec.  7 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

28-Dec.  I — International  Labor  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

30-Dac.  I — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Motor 
Inn,  Milwaukee. 

30-Dec.  I — California  Press  Association,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


DECEMBER 

6-8 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston. 
10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  realty  page  clinic,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place,  Chicago. 


Rhode  Island  women  have  dis¬ 
covered  instant  hair  and  are 
stocking  up  on  the  heady  stuff 
like  a  drunk  expecting  a  long 
weekend. 


JANUARY 

6- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

13-15 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York. 

15-17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

17 — Wyoming  Associated  Press  state  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
17-19 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 
Hermitage,  Nashville. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18 —  Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 

18-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 
20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beach 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26— Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston. 

28- Feb.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  Nows  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

29- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


A  WIG  WAG 
WROTE 
THIS  LEAD 


.  .  .  but  with  a  purpose  and  a  deep  insight 
into  the  feminine  id.  It  takes  more  than 
facility  and  glibness  to  write  women’s  fea¬ 
tures  that  reach  women  .  .  .  imagination, 
timeliness,  sympathy  and  knowledge  are 
indispensable.  But  only  through  reaching 
women  directly  and  effectively  as  home 
managers,  mothers,  fashion  arbiters,  wives 
and  workers  can  a  newspaper  survive, 
carry  its  responsibility  in  a  community,  get 
results  for  its  advertisers.  This  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  does  in  southern 
New  England  .  .  .  with  character  .  .  .  com¬ 
petence  . . .  color. 


FEBRUARY 

10-12 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington, 
Dela. 

15- 16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle.  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

24-26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-LIncoln  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

28-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


Vol.  9.1,  No.  46.  Novemlier  17.  1962,  Kditor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
publish^  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  .\ve..  New  York  22.  N.  Y.  Cable  address,  “Edpub,  New 
Y'ork.”  (Printed  by  Huirhes  Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.)  Second  class 
postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  con¬ 
tents  copyrighted  1962  by  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription 
$6.50  in  United  States  and  fwssessions.  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries. 
$10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  Editor  &  Publisher  "External 
Account.”  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company.  25-31  Moorgate,  London. 
E  C  2,  England,  or  to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited.  Royal 
Exchange  Branch,  85  Pitt  St..  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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This  editorial  was  a  surprise  to  us!  We  came  across  it 
while  thumhing  through  out-of-town  newspapers  (a  favorite 
pastime  among  editors).  It  was  printed  in  the  Miami 
Republican,  a  progressive  weekly  published  at  Paola,  Kansas. 
The  writer:  Drew  McLaughlin,  Sr.,  editor  of  The 
Republican.  We’d  like  to  pass  it  on  to  you. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  21  E.  40TH-MU.  M161. 


C.HICACO  OFFIC  E.  202  S.  STATE-WE.  9-0532. 


★  ★  ★ 


Heat  the  metal, 
not  the  pot 


with  Kemp  immersion  heating 


PRECISE,  AUTOMATED  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 

speeds  production  and  cuts  fuel  costs  at  a  midwestern  daily 
using  this  7-ton  capacity  Kemp  Obround  melting  pot. 


DROSS  FORMATION  DROPPED  35%  with  this  fuUy- 
enclosed  4500-lb.  capacity  Kemp  Round  melting  pwt.  Immer¬ 
sion  heating  eliminated  fumes,  open  flame,  heat  and  noise. 


Kemp  melting  pots — with  gas  or  electric  immer¬ 
sion  heating — give  you  maximum  melting  efficiency 
by  heating  the  metal  inside  the  pot.  And  when  you 
heat  with  gas,  Kemp’s  industrial  carburetor  pre¬ 
mixes  air  and  fuel  to  maintain  constant,  uniform 
temperature — regardless  of  gas  supply  or  burner 
demand — while  you  reduce  fuel  bills  at  least  40%. 

Kemp  Immersion  Heating  units  are  built  to 
Kemp’s  high  engineering  standards  and  are  deliv¬ 
ered  ready  for  easy  "plug  in’’  installation.  For  a 
profitable  solution  to  your  melting  problem,  check 
your  Kemp  representative  or  write  for  Bulletin 
No.  IE-10  to:  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing 
Company,  490  Baltimore-Annap>olis  Blvd.,  Glen 
Bumie,  Maryland. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


KEMP 


★  ★ 


rwin  d 


Cot. 
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WILLS  OFFER  OPPORTUNITIES  of  an  unexplored  mine  hiding 
golden  nuggets  of  news  and  feature  interest.  Newspapers 
have  a  tendency  to  ignore  wills,  except  those  of  wealthy  or 
prominent  people.  Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  critic,  cogently  points  out  that  The  Times, 
London,  daily  carries  a  column  headed  “Latest  Wills”  that 
offers  very  informative  and  interesting  reading.  A  paragraph 
is  devoted  to  each  will,  giving  the  gross  amount  left,  the  net,  ^ 
the  duty  paid.  Some  of  the  items  do  not  involve  large  sums  j 
but  uncover  fascinating  facets  of  human  nature  and  sidelights 
on  various  charities.  For  example,  a  retired  boot  manufacturer 
left  a  sum  in  trust  to  a  country  church  “to  divide  the  income 
annually  on  December  25  between  the  bellringers  of  the  church 
performing  such  service  during  the  year.”  A  former  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  of  Coventry  left  a  sum  “to  the  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens  of  Berkswell,  Warwickshire,  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  so  long  as  they,  out  of  other  funds,  provide  natural  (not 
manufactured)  flowers  to  be  placed  in  the  church  on  certain 
occasions  during  the  year.” 

Brim  and  Bear  It 

Upon  Hollywood's  back 
We  deliver  some  pats: 

Its  films  have  made  the  Press 
Wear  ordinary  hats. 

—Fred  J,  Curran 

Wisconsin  Slate  Journal  (Madison) 

—.An  allergist,  after  120  test  injections,  discovered  the  cause  of 
n«‘ek  influnimalion  suffered  by  the  wife  of  Tom  Preston,  editor 
of  tin-  C.ynthiana  (Ky.)  Democrat— —she's  allergie  to  printer’s  ink 
and  newsprint.  .  .  .  Startling  Los  Angeles  Times  headline:  “Boston 
Moves  to  Los  Angeles.’’  .  .  .  Sometimes  headlines  used  in  “Short 
Takes’’  actually  are  misinterpreted  and  are  correct  in  their  hwal 
connotation.  F^xample:  One  used  was  “Safety  Board  May  Clothes 
Bitz  Theater’’  from  the  Indianapolis  Times.  “.Actually  it  was  inten¬ 
tional,  and  we  thought,  quite  good,’’  writes  Don  Baker  of  that  i 
paper.  “The  theater  had  been  closed  (sic)  because  of  a  strip  art  I 
which  was  unclothed  (sic).  Let’s  keep  in  clothes  contact.’’  ...  I 
Heady  head  written  by  David  Del..and  in  the  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News.  J 
Journal:  *’They  Pflay  Pfootball  In  Pflugerville.”  And  this  head  in  I 
the  Santa  Fe  ISew  Mexican  had  reference  to  football  and  not  to 
Tex  Mrf>ary  and  his  wife.  Jinx  Falkenburg:  “Tex  Fights  Jinx  .As 
Well  .As  Rice.’’  Heady  head  in  the  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Daily  Times; 
“Miss  Ella  1/ollygagging  Off  Tarheel  ('.oastline.”  .  .  .  Edward  J. 
Farley,  Headline  Personnel,  New  York,  an  employment  agency, 
writes:  “I  love  those  heady  heads.  Here  are  a  couple  I  remember 
out  of  the  thousands  1  have  read  over  the  years:  When  Ico 
Durocher  was  called  up  for  the  draft  in  World  War  II  and  his 
physical  examination  showed  he  had  a  punctured  ear  drum,  the 
Netc  York  Daily  News  headlined  it.  ’Lippy  Has  A  Hole  In  His  Head.’ 
This  past  ye.ar,  when  Pete  Ramos  pitched  the  Minnesota  Twins  to 
a  win  over  the  Yankees,  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  remembering 
the  ('.astro  furor  of  tin-  time  headed  it:  ’Ramos  Si,  Yankees  No!’” 

.  .  .  The  inexorable  march  of  urban  renewal  finally  has  taken  the 
remains  of  the  old  Baltimore  Press  Club  (1884-1955)  into  dust. 

It  was  44  years  old  when  the  National  Press  Qub  in  Washington 
was  born  and  in  its  long  bistory  occupied  four  sites.  President 
Harding,  former  Marion  (Ohio)  Star  publisher,  was  a  member 
and  (General  Pershing  was  among  its  distinguished  guests. 

— A  paper  company’s  trade  journal.  The  Printer’s  Oalendar, 
in  its  printer’s  lexicon  lists:  “Wi-dow:  The  dangling  ‘widow 
has  had  some  interesting  aliases.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
it  was  called  a  ‘break-line.’  In  Scotland,  it  is  called  a  ‘fclub-line.’ 
and  the  explicit  Dutch  call  it  a  ‘whore’s  son.’  ”  .  .  .  A1  Taylor- 
Schneiderman  writes:  “If  you  think  Leo  Fischer  has  problems 
with  names  on  his  staff,  just  check  my  dilemma.  In  195'>  I 
left  the  sports  editor’s  job  of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun  to  join 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Tribune.  During  my  career.  1 
wrote  under  my  legal  name  of  A1  Schneiderman.  But  when  1 
arrived  at  the  Tribune  I  found  another  chap  writing  under 
the  name  of  Floyd  Schneidermann.  So  I  changed  my  nam«  to 
A1  Taylor  and  Floyd  Schneidermann  quit  to  join  another  pap<’r. 
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WHO  CARES? 


A  bribe  offer.  A  threatening  phone  call.  Conflict 
of  interest  charges  against  council  members. 
Ruined  reputations.  In  this  explosive,  emotion¬ 
al  atmosphere  the  St.  Louis  County  Council 
passed  judgment  on  land  use  cases.  Undefined 
zoning  procedures  led  to  confusion  and  frustra¬ 
tion,  and  stunted  the  growth  of  Missouri’s  most 
populous  and  promising  county,  Then  two 
Globe-Democrat  reporters  teamed  up  to  write 


a  series  of  searing  articles  exposing  the  zoning 
scandal.  Facts  brought  action.  A  Grand  Jury 
investigated,  recommended  reforms  in  zoning 
procedure,  and  called  for  the  resignations  of  two 
County  Council  members. 

A  question  you’ll  hear  quite  often  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  is,  “What’s  the  Globe  doing  this  week?’’ 
We  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 


editorial 

Time  for  Calm  Appraisal 

IT  was  only  natural  for  newspa|)ennen,  especially  those  heading  the 
large  professional  asscKiations,  to  protest  loudly  these  words  of  the 
Assistant  Setretars'  of  Defense  for  Pid)lic  AHairs:  “The  generation  of 
news  by  actions  taken  by  the  government  becomes  one  weapon  in  a 
strained  situation.  I  he  results  in  my  opinion  justify  the  methods  we 
used.”  It  was  the  iluty  and  obligation  of  newsmen  to  object  to  this 
principle  that  “news”  is  a  weajxm  and  the  generation  of  news,  or  the 
suppression  of  news,  is  justifietl. 

()n  the  other  hand,  what  newsman  will  find  faidt  with  .\rthur 
Sylvester’s  later  words  justifying  his  original  comment:  “We  have,  of 
course,  protected  national  security  and  the  lives  of  the  militar\’  j)er- 
sonnel  directly  involved  in  the  current  crisis.” 

We  think  newsmen  are  in  the  jKtsition  where  they  must  protest 
the  withholding  of  news  and  any  statement  to  the  elfect  that  it  has 
l)een  withheld  or  released  for  any  sjiecial  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  doubtful  that  any  res|K)nsible  members  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
would  have  printed  the  story  about  the  Cuban  missiles  and  the  block¬ 
ade  in  advance  had  they  l)een  fully  appraised  of  the  game  l)eing 
played  and  the  dangerous  international  consetpiences  that  might 
result. 

Isn’t  it  time  for  a  calm  appraisal  of  the  situation  by  everyone  con- 
cernetl  before  there  is  a  recurrence  in  the  Ca)ld  War? 

Murray  Snyder  who  held  Mr.  Sylvester’s  job  during  the  Eisenhower 
.Administration  suggested  in  the  columns  of  E  8:  1*  Oct.  KS  creation 
of  a  White  House  advisors  panel  of  news  executives  which  would  l)e 
helpful  in  such  situations.  He  reiterated  in  E  R:  1*  last  week  “the  essen-  | 

tial  ptirjxjse  of  the  advisory  j)anel  is  to  assure  the  public  that  it  will  ' 

be  told  the  truth  about  our  militan'  and  foreign  policy  programs  as 
promptly  and  as  completely  as  the  national  security  jjermits.” 

The  idea  seems  worth  exploring. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  the  amount  of  military  news  and 
the  timing  of  its  release  if  any  depends  solely  u]X)n  the  caliber  of  the 
men  ap|x>intecl  by  the  President  to  run  the  Defense  Department.  Some 
will  do  l)etter  for  the  “pidilic’s  right  to  know’’  than  others  cle|x.*ncling 
iijxm  their  dedication  to  the  idea  of  a  free  press.  Fhat  system  isn’t 
going  to  change,  so  wouldn’t  it  be  better  fc*r  news  media  to  have 
watchdogs  inside  the  fence  who  can  bark  loudly  if  conditions  necessi¬ 
tate? 

College  Press  Freedom 

TT  ow  much  freedom  of  expression  can  be  entrusted  to  editors  of 
college  newspapers?  Some  think  they  are  entitled  to  all  of  the 
liberty  they  can  get  away  with. 

The  question  perennially  stirs  debate,  both  the  academicians  and 
the  working  press  being  stum|)ed  to  suggest  a  forimda  which  woiddn’t 
smack  of  control.  The  Presicient  of  the  Ibiiversity  of  Colorado,  Dr. 

Quigg  Newton,  was  confronted  recently  with  the  problem  of  reckless 
journalism  in  the  Colorado  Daily  and  moved  to  solve  it  by  firing  the 
student  editor.  The  usual  furor  erupted.  Some  campus  voices  cried 
out  that  freedom  of  expression  was  being  undermined:  some  com¬ 
munity  vcjices,  including  that  of  the  Boulder  Camera,  said  the  college 
president  should  be  praised  for  insisting  ujx)n  fair,  responsible,  decent 
journalism.  The  local  newspaper  referred  to  “long-winded,  tiresome, 
sometimes  viciously-worded  articles  .  .  .  injudiciously  printed  without 
adequate  editing.” 

Editors  who  like  to  shop  for  talent  on  the  campus  newspapers  should 
carefully  observe  how  the  promising  prospects  measure  up  to  carrying 
the  standards  of  responsibility  that  go  with  freedom. 

EDITOR 


ItuI  if  ye  believe  not  His  irritinns,  boiv 
shall  ye  believe  my  tcortls?—John,  V ;  47, 


Editor  &  Publisher 

O  the  fourth  estati 

Tha  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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NIXON  AND  THE  PRESS 


letters 


ISRAEL’S  STORY 

The  letter  (Oct.  20)  from  Bill  Gottlieb, 
public  relations  man  for  the  American 
Council  for  Judaism,  entitled  “Sacred 
Cow,  Israel”,  was  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.  I  am  a  Reform  Rabbi  in  Scarsdale, 
New  York,  and  I  servo  as  the  director  of 
the  Commission  on  Inter-Religious  Affairs 
of  the  American  Zionist  Council.  I  think 
it  important  for  you  to  know  that  the  three 
official  rabbinical  bodies  representing 
Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Reform  Jews 
in  America  have  rejected  the  point  of  view 
of  the  American  Council  for  Judaism  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  valid  interpretation  of 
Judaism. 

The  American  Council  for  Judaism  is 
essentially  a  political  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  opposition  to  Israel  and  to  those 
who  show  loving  concern  for  the  survival 
and  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Rabbis 
have  expressed  resentment  at  the  fact  that 
the  American  Council  for  Judaism  dares 
to  impugn  the  loyalty  of  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  American  Jews  who  are  no 
less  citizens  of  America  because  they  share 
a  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage  with  the 
Jews  of  Israel,  and  have  helped  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  remnant  of  Jews  who  have  found 
a  haven  there. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  apparently  has  very  little 
respect  for  the  integrity  and  courage  of 
the  American  press  if  he  believes  that  the 
knowledge  that  the  Jews  care  about  Israel 
will  dissuade  newspapers  from  printing 
the  facts  about  the  Middle  East.  The  press 
prints  the  truth  as  it  sees  it  and  Mr.  Gott¬ 
lieb  is  displeased  because  that  truth  does 
not  correspond  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
organization  that  employs  him.  It  is  a 
simple  truth,  namely  that  since  Israel  was 
established  by  the  United  Nations,  it  has 
been  under  constant  attack  from  Arab 
nations  who  will  not  recognize  her  right 
to  exist,  and  that  most  Jews  in  America, 
along  with  most  Americans  of  good  will, 
want  her  to  survive. 

The  American  Council  for  Judaism  re¬ 
ceives  incredibly  generous  allotments  of 
space  in  the  press,  considering  that  it  only 
has  18.000  members  by  its  own  count,  a 
tribute,  no  doubt,  to  the  skills  of  Mr.  Gott¬ 
lieb  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  few  alienated 
Jews  who  support  the  movement. 

Rabbi  David  Gbeenberc 
American  Zionist  Council, 

515  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Cargill,  Central  Press 


^  /i  \  WW  thets  from  Rill  ('.ottlieb’s  controversial 

— 'Zfi'  I  [/f/l  \  letter  on  Israel  (Oct.  20) ;  “pro-Israel  par- 

r  'k  1  tisanship,”  “Israeli-Zionist  propaganda.” 

)  “Israeli-Zionist  mechanism.”  “expansion- 

■  -  ist  Zionism.”  That,  to  use  his  own  vo<-abii- 

•  ,  I  lary,  is  what  Mr.  Gottlieb’s  letter  is  all 

I  about.  Yet  he  hastily  adds  that  his  organ- 

ization  is  “neither  pro-  nor  anti-Israel”! 
This  is  surely  less  than  honesty.  Whom 
^  does  he  think  he  is  fooling? 

...  . -H.., .  -v  .V,  g  Lppds 

(No  caption)  1700  Harvard  .Street,  N.W. 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Washington  9,  D.  C. 
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AIRING  THE  ‘OTHER  SIDE’ 

Bill  Gotlieh’s  letter  rang  hells  for  me 
because  it  recalled  that  after  nearly  30 
years  as  an  American  newspaperman  it 
was  not  until  I  was  in  Cairo  during  the 
trouble  of  19.56  that  I  first  learned  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  all  Zionists  are  Jews,  hut 
not  all  Jews  are  Zionists. 

It  carried  me  back  to  the  aftermath  in 
Egypt  of  the  attack  on  that  country  by 
the  Israelis,  British  and  French  in  19.56. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  reports,  many  of 
them  published,  that  thousands  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  Jews  were  being  killed,  arrested,  de¬ 
ported.  or  otherwise  molested  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  It  turned  out,  after  investigation, 
that  the  Jews  who  were  interfered  with 
were  a  mere  handful  out  of  the  75,000 
Jewish  residents  of  Egypt. 

But  the  important  point  was  that  the 
only  Jews  Egyptians  bothered  were  those 
who  were  Zionists  or  suspected  of  having 
ties  with  Israel.  Both  American  Jews  and 
Egyptian  Jews  there  at  the  time  told  me 
that  there  was  and  never  had  been  any¬ 
thing  resembling  what  is  called  anti¬ 
semitism  in  Egypt. 

It  is  well  that  Americans  know  these 
facts,  and  we  who  knew  before  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  your  having  given  them  an  airing. 

John  H.  Crider 

New  York 

(Mr.  Crider  is  a  former  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Boston  Herald.  I 
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Short  Takes 

Storm  Widows  Cut  Fuel  Bills. — Idaho 
Fallit  (Idaho)  Pout-Register. 

• 

Do  not  stick  skewers,  knives  or  folks 
in  your  roast  too  soon,  as  all  natural 
juices  will  drain  out  and  spoil  its  flavor. 
— Sarasota  (Fla.)  News. 

• 

Mrs.  Blank  is  the  State  Love  Gift 
Chairman. — Plainfield  (Ind.)  Messenger. 

• 

He  arrived  with  what  he  considers  ex¬ 
cellent  symbols  of  the  English  way  of 
life  —  two  poodles,  a  flame-thrower  for 
killing  weeds  and  a  revolting  bookcase. 
— Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

• 

Others  hold  the  view  that  school 
parties  after  school  parties  are  either 
unnecessary,  undesirable  or  both. — 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 
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A  Candid 
Appraisal 


As  Earl  J.  Johnson  said  last  week  in 
U.P.I.  Reporter,  both  wire  services  did 
a  solid  job  of  covering  the  mid-term 
elections.  Johnson  said  neither  service 
could  fairly  claim  to  have  scored  an  over¬ 
whelming  triumph.  He  pointed  out  that 
both  services  spend  prodigiously  on  a 
national  election  and  that  each  has  its 
special  strong  points. 

However,  later  evaluations  show  that  in 
speed  of  delivery,  interpretation  and 
quality  of  writing  UPPs  election  cover¬ 
age  was  substantially,  if  not  overwhelm¬ 
ingly,  the  better  service. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  competitive 
record  on  speed: 

•  UPI  was  14  minutes  ahead  with  the 
election  of  Teddy  Kennedy  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  Massachusetts. 

•  UPI  was  21  minutes  ahead  with  the 
election  of  George  Romney  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  Michigan. 

•  UPI  was  19  minutes  ahead  on  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  re-election  as  governor  of 
New  York,  and  seven  minutes  ahead 
with  his  opponent’s  concession. 

•  UPI  was  56  minutes  ahead  with 
Governor-elect  Scranton’s  victory  in 


Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  two 
hours  on  Clark’s  election  to  the  Senate 
in  the  same  state. 

•  AP  was  six  minutes  ahead  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown’s  victory  statement  in 
California. 

•  AP  was  at  least  a  half  hour  ahead 
with  Governor  Volpe’s  concession  at 
dawn  Wednesday  in  Massachusetts. 

Thus  on  speed  of  delivery  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  difference  between  the  two 
basic  wire  services,  fractional  in  some 
cases  but  always  important  for  news¬ 
paper  election  desks  across  country. 

The  big  story  of  the  mid-term  elections 
was  the  administration’s  victory  in  the 
congressional  races.  Here  UPI  was  first 
to  point  up  in  its  general  leads  that 
Democrats  had  more  than  held  their 
own.  AP  was  interpreting  the  early  re¬ 
turns  as  a  defeat  for  President  Kennedy 
because  he  did  not  appear  to  be  getting 
the  gains  he  had  asked  for. 

How  could  UPI  do  this?  First,  by  being 
faster  with  its  hour-by-hour  tables  on 
Democrats  and  Republicans  being 
elected  to  Congress.  Second,  by  having 
writers  with  enough  political  back¬ 


ground  to  know  at  once  what  the  figures 
meant  and  the  writing  skills  to  interpret 
them  clearly.  UPI’s  congressional  tables 
held  the  lead  until  9  a.m.  the  day  after 
the  election  when  AP  began  catching  up 
and  in  some  cases  going  ahead  on  the 
clean-up. 

The  foregoing  is  an  appraisal  of  wire 
service  performance  only.  As  news¬ 
papermen  know,  a  comparison  with  net¬ 
work  radio  and  television  would  be 
invalid  because  they  mixed  solid  returns 
with  electronic  projections. 

Wire  service  returns  are  basic  in  the 
election  coverage  of  all  news  media  — 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  net¬ 
works  and  independent  broadcasters. 
The  independent  broadcasters,  relying 
primarily  on  wire  service  reports  for  the 
national  story,  were  able  to  present  an 
orderly  flow  of  returns  nightlong. 
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Doctors  Called  in 
Against  Medicare 

‘Sin  of  Silence’  Is  Condemned 
In  AMA  Move  to 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Boston 

A  PR  war  has  been  declared 
by  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  against  “the  jugger¬ 
naut  of  political  pressures  un¬ 
leashed  against  us.” 

“Although  AMA’s  public  re¬ 
lations  reserves  were  substan¬ 
tial,  they  were  not  suflRcient,” 
Dr.  Edward  R.  Annis,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  medical  group,  told 
members  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  meeting  here 
this  week.  Because  of  that  “jug¬ 
gernaut,”  he  maintained,  “the 
siren  songs  of  the  politician  were 
more  appealing  than  the  voices 
of  reason  and  experience. 

“Fortunately,  a  major  battle 
was  won,”  Dr.  Annis  .said,  evi¬ 
dently  referring  to  Congres¬ 
sional  defeat  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  Medicare  program,  “but 
the  war  continues;  w'e  have 
learned  our  lesson. 

“I  have  recommended  that  the 
association’s  mass  communica¬ 
tions  and  image  program  be 
stejijjed  up  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  being  given  to  expanding 
our  activities  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  radio,  tv,  newspaper  and 
magazine  fields.” 

IxM’al  ‘Slorm  Trtwps’ 

Questioned  after  his  address, 
Dr.  Annis  said  state  and  county 
medical  societies  and  the  local 
physician-members  would  be  the 
.stoi  m  troops  in  the  PR  war. 

“We  want  the  whole  truth, 
not  the  incomplete  and  distorted 
story  told,  and  the  local  physi¬ 
cian,  acting  as  a  citizen,  will  be 
the  one  to  do  it,”  he  said.  He 
admitted  that  in  the  past  doctors 
have  l)een  opposed  to  being 
quoted  in  newspapers,  lest  it  be 
considered  as  advertising. 

“But  they  are  being  told  now 
that  it  is  not  only  ethical,  but 
desirable  that  they  be  quoted, 
so  long  as  what  they  say  is  for 
the  whole  medical  profession 
and  not  for  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment,”  Dr.  Annis  continued. 

"State  and  county  medical 
societies  will  be  furnished  with 
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factual  information  by  Chicago 
AMA  headquarters  to  be  passed 
along  to  local  members.  The  ‘sin 
of  silence’  will  no  longer  be 
condoned.” 

Dr.  Annis  suggested  local 
newspaper  editors  should  get  in 
touch  with  their  county  medical 
societies  if  local  doctors  de¬ 
clined  to  be  quoted. 

Leo  Brown,  former  head  of 
the  Communications  Division  of 
AMA,  is  now  assistant  to  the 
executive  vicepresident.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  James  Reed, 
formerly  of  the  Topeka  news¬ 
papers. 

Dr.  Annis  said  he  did  not 
know  what  proportion  of  the 
AMA  budget  was  being  invested 
in  PR,  but  expressed  the  cer¬ 
tainty  it  would  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  As  an  example,  he  told 
how  AMA  hired  Madison  Square 
Garden  to  answer  President 
Kennedy  on  Medicare.  This  ven¬ 
ture  in  PR  carried  by  186  tele¬ 
vision  stations  cost  AMA  about 
$100,000  he  said. 

$1,300,000  Budget 

Dr.  Annis  will  take  office  in 
June  1963.  He  practices  in 
Miami,  but  is  presently  the 
atomic  weapon  of  AMA’s  public 
relations  attack.  He  has  spoken 
in  35  states.  This  month  he  has 
been  able  to  spend  only  six  days 
at  home. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that,  includ¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  publishing  To¬ 
day’s  Health  and  AMA  News, 
the  PR  budget  of  AMA  was  $1,- 
300,000  a  year.  No  outside  PR 
counsel  is  engaged.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  PR  staff  numbers  60.  Mo.st 
of  the  local  societies  have  PR 
committees. 

During  the  past  political  cam¬ 
paign  the  state  orgfanizations 
and  1800  county  societies  were 
supplied  with  advertising  copy 
to  be  placed  by  them  in  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Brown  said.  No 
check  w'as  made  on  how  much 
of  it  was  used,  but  he  believed 
it  was  substantial.  Copy  was 
prepared  by  Klau  Van  Peter- 
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‘PR  War’ 
Program 

son,  Milwaukee  advertising 
agency. 

Mr.  Brown  said  no  decision 
has  been  made  as  to  whether 
this  ad  program  will  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

Dr.  Annis  l)egan  his  talk  by 
stating  that  “no  PR  specialist 
can  accomplish  for  the  medical 
profession  what  is  inescapably 
the  responsibility  of  the  physi¬ 
cian. 

“He,  and  only  he,  can 
strengthen  the  bond  between 
patient  and  doctor,  between  the 
public  and  the  American  medi¬ 
cal  profession,”  he  said.  “This 
is  true  with  you  as  professional 
men  of  PR.” 

But  he  contended  that  “we 
face  a  crisis  in  human  relations, 
a  breakdown  in  communications. 

“We  have  come  do^^n  with  a 
serious  case  of  lethargy.  We 
may  need  some  more  Boston  Tea 
Parties  and  a  few  more  Paul 
Reveres.” 

“In  our  recent  and  perhaps  I 
should  say  current  legislative 
.struggle,”  Dr.  Annis  went  on, 
“I  do  not  believe  that  medicine 
was  singled  out  because  of  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  physician  or  his  profes¬ 
sional  association  to  render 
competent  sei-vice;  but  rather 
because  the  services  rendered 
have  such  an  emotional  impact 
upon  the  recipient  that  the  poli¬ 
tician  recognizes  the  desirability 
of  transferring  the  benefactor 
image  of  the  physician  to  him  as 
a  legislator. 

“I’m  not  complaining.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  accept  the 
rights,  privilege  and  duty  of 
the  loyal  opposition  as  being  a 
part  of  democracy. 

“It  does  seem,  however,  that 
the  image  we  reflect  must  be  of 
such  quality  that  it  will  with¬ 
stand  attempts  to  blur  it.  The 
AMA  recognized  this  fact  12 
years  ago  when  it  set  up  its  PR 
department,  now  the  communi¬ 
cations  division. 

I.ackrd  Support 

“Since  that  time,  an  expand¬ 
ing  PR  program  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Regrettably,  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  not  given  the  support 
that  it  deserved.  Particularly 
was  this  true  during  these  years 
when  we  were  not  harassed  by 
government  intervention. 


“In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of 
the  major  mistakes  of  business, 
industry  and  associations  today. 
Unfortunately,  PR  budgets  are 
often  the  first  cut  when  business 
declines  or  when  competitive 
pressures  are  /  minimal.  These 
are  the  times  when  PR  efforts 
should  be  expanded  so  that  we 
deposit  in  the  bank  of  public 
opinion  such  reserves  that  would 
carry  us  through  crises  we  in¬ 
evitably  must  face.” 

Dr.  Annis  called  on  all  citi¬ 
zens,  but  PR  people  in  particular 
to  join  the  battle. 

“If  you  really  believe  in  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  and  the  virtues 
of  a  free  market  —  if  you  ac¬ 
cept  profits  as  indispensable  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  capitalistic  econo¬ 
my  —  then  may  I  appeal  to  you 
to  direct  some  of  your  time  and 
talents  to  its  preservation,”  he 
concluded. 

*  * 

PRSA  Offers  to  Serve 
(J.S.  Foreign  Policy 

An  offer  to  serve  the  U.S. 
government’s  “information  and 
propaganda  efforts  overseas  and 
behind  the  iron  curtain”  was 
made  by  Ward  B.  Stevenson, 
president-elect  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America  in 
his  inaugural  address  during 
the  15th  national  conference 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  vicepresident 
of  Dudley- Anderson-Yutzy,  New 
York,  as  head  of  the  recently 
merged  organization  with  4,500 
members,  made  the  “reservoir 
of  public  relations  talent  avail¬ 
able  to  aid  in  developing  and 
executing  foreign  policy.” 

More  than  1200  persons  at¬ 
tended  sessions  here. 

The  new  president,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Walter  Belsen,  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association, 
Washington,  prefaced  his  offer 
on  the  premise  that  PR  is  a 
“vital  calling.” 

“Without  skillful  public  rela¬ 
tions  work,  a  free  society  like 
ours  in  which  public  opinion  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
powers  cannot  survive,”  Mr. 
Stevenson  said.  “It  is  a  dedicated 
calling,  the  successful  pursuit 
of  which  requires  special  quali¬ 
ties  of  humility  and  solemn 
acknowledgement  that  we  serve 
ourselves  only  by  serving 
others.” 

Mr.  Stevenson  .said  “most 
perceptive  public  relations  people 
have  been  constructively  critical 
of  our  Government’s  information 
and  propaganda  efforts.”  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  being  mi.ssed,  and 
(Continued  on  pope  12) 
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FAR  MORE  SOPHISTICATED 


Business  News  Editor 
Pictured  for  PR  Men 


Boston 

Those  “imape  makers,”  the 
PR  directors,  were  provided  with 
an  ima^re  of  the  business  and 
financial  newspaper  editor  this 
week  by  Walter  Barlow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Opinion  Research  Corp., 
Princeton,  J. 

Members  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America,  at¬ 
tending  a  session  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  on  Monday, 
were  told  by  Mr.  Barlow  that 
today’s  editors  were  “far  more 
sophisticated  and  better  edu¬ 
cated”  than  they  were  generally 
thought  to  be. 

46*^  f  are  college  graduates  and 
17' i  have  done  some  graduate 
work,  Mr.  Barlow  found  in  a 
sur\"ey  of  2.56  business  and 
financial  editors  on  newspapers 
of  100,000  circulation  and  more, 
wire  services  and  news  maga¬ 
zines.  17'/<  were  high  school 
graduates. 

“Your  audience  is  becoming 
far  more  literate  than  it  used  to 
be,”  Mr.  Barlow  said.  “They 
want  to  know  not  only  what,  but 
why.  They  are  trying  to  write 
interpretive  stories.  .50'^  of  all 
queried,  59' <  of  the  editors  of 
big  city  newspapers,  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  significance  of  the 
news. 

‘Smothered  in  Paper’ 

“What  they  said  in  this  sur¬ 
vey,  as  we  sum  it  up,  is  that 
they  are  ‘smothered  in  paper.’ 
They  want  better  (juality  of  re¬ 
leases.  They  want  increased  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  right 
people  in  a  company.  They  told 
us  they  want  ‘backgrounding.’ 
If  the  contact  is  with  PR  people, 
they  should  have  the  authority 
to  say  something. 

“It  w'as  sharply  etched  in  the 
responses  we  got  to  our  questions 
that  a  favorable  reputation  a 
corporation  has  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  news  editors  radiates  out 
to  the  public.” 

The  study  was  made  last 
April  as  one  of  a  series  in  the 
Public  Opinion  Index  for  Indus¬ 
try,  supported  by  70  major  cor¬ 
porations  and  180  public  utili¬ 
ties. 

Going  into  detail  on  education, 
the  survey  showed  that  34%  of 
the  college  graduates  majored 
in  journalism;  18'/<  in  English 
literature;  15'/»  in  economics; 
13'/<  in  the  social  sciences;  8'/( 
in  liberal  arts;  and  12'/(  in  other 
fields. 

“70%  of  the  editors  sought 
more  personal  contact  as  a 
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means  of  getting  news,”  Mr. 
Barlow  continued. 

“The  editors  are  hungry  for 
the  right  sort  of  per.sonal  con¬ 
tact,”  he  said.  “When  asked 
what  a  corporation  should  do  as 
a  means  toward  obtaining  good 
press  relations,  54 'r  asked  to  be 
provided  with  a  free  flow  of 
honest,  accurate  information ; 
27%  wanted  the  right  executives 
made  available  to  the  press; 
18' <  wanted  the  information  to 
be  given  out  promptly. 

“While  74'/f  said  that  mailed 
new’s  relea.ses  now'  provided  the 
most  useful  information,  72% 
relied  on  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions;  69 "f  on  annual  reports; 
68';  on  visits  with  officials;  56'>;) 
from  friends  of  the  company, 
and  50%  liked  press  conferences. 
A  group  of  17'';  said  they  went 
to  labor  unions  for  information 
on  corporations. 

“Too  little  information  w'as 
being  received  by  the  press,  ac¬ 
cording  to  41'/f  of  the  responses, 
but  at  the  other  end  of  the  per¬ 
spective,  w'hen  asked  about  press 
releases,  only  2%  would  say 
they  were  ‘too  little.’ 

“61  '4  of  the  editors  wanted 
interv'iews  with  top  officers  of 
the  corporation. 

Doubt  in  ‘!Nu  Guninu'nl’ 

“W’hat  happens  when  an  offi¬ 
cer  with  authority  w'ill  not  re¬ 
spond  to  a  newspaper’s  ques¬ 
tions? — 23'4  of  the  editors  do 
not  want  to  print  the  story;  15'/f 
go  to  the  next  available  source. 
When  the  official  states  ‘no  com¬ 
ment’  it  casts  doubt  on  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  editors  believe. 

“Yet  80'';  of  the  editors 
agreed  that  companies  are  some¬ 
times  justified  in  refusing  to 
give  out  some  information;  16'/, 
considered  that  the  information 
W'as  in  the  public  domain  and 
should  Ix'  relea.sed;  4'/,  had  no 
opinion. 

“The  kind  of  information 
companies  try  to  withhold  was 
classified  as  follows:  financial 
data  and  production  information, 
23  '/,  ;  information  on  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  19'/,  ;  information  on 
accidents,  fires  and  wrecks,  11'/,  ; 
changes  in  management,  11'/,  ; 
employment  figures,  9'/,  ;  relo¬ 
cation  or  closing  of  plants,  7% . 

Prefer  PR  Director 

“Asked  w'hether  they  pre¬ 
ferred  a  PR  agency  or  a  PR 
director  with  a  corporation, 
81%  preferred  the  latter;  3% 
PR  agency;  16'/,  no  choice. 


“The  complaints  w'ere  that  the 
PR  agency  had  insufficient 
know'ledge  of  the  company, 
46'/,  ;  that  it  represented  an 
unnecessary  step  in  the  flow  of 
news,  29'/,  ;  that  it  caused  de¬ 
lays,  24'/,  ;  lack  of  knowledge  of 
news  practices,  17'/,  ;  don’t  have 
authority,  15% . 

“The  primary  complaint  was 
that  the  PR  agency  represents  a 
block  to  what  the  editor  wants 
to  get.  But  this  can  be  overcome 
and  is  being  overcome  by  the 
better  PR  agencies. 

“One  of  the  problems  cre¬ 
ating  opposition  1o  PR  agencies 
was  one  of  failure  to  cover  local 
level  news.  Local  PR  people 
were  not  kept  informed,  and 
lacked  authority. 

“41'/,  of  the  editors  said  that 
entertainment  over  and  above 
normal  contact  w'ith  editors  was 
decreasing.” 


Doctors  Called 

(Continued  from  pnge  11) 


other  nations  are  using  commu¬ 
nications  skills  more  effectively 
than  the  U.S.,  he  maintained. 

Noting  that  a  past-president 
of  PRSA,  Kenneth  Youel,  has 
been  designated  as  liaison  with 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  Mr.  Stevenson  said  his 
concern  w'as  not  with  USIA,  but 
“rather  with  the  failure  of 
the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  grasp  the  concept  of 
communications  strategy  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.” 

“Our  government  still  refuses 
to  understand  or  employ  the  use 
of  public  relations  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  foreign  policy,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Stevenson  suggested  also 
that  PR  skills  be  used  “to  help 
dissolve  the  smothering  fog  of 
apathy  that  seems  to  have 
descended  upon  U.S.  citizens.” 

“Doesn’t  it  disturb  you  to 
know'  that  in  both  1958  and  1960 
more  votes  were  cast  for  Miss 
Rheingold  than  were  cast  for 
all  Congressional  candidates  in 
all  50  states?”  he  asked. 

“Doesn’t  it  disturb  you  to 
see  the  debilitating  and  even 
.strangling  effect  upon  our  econ¬ 
omy  of  an  obsolete  tax  policy 
which  still  employs  tax  rates  set 
20  years  ago  in  World  War  II 
designed  then  to  do  what  they 
are  still  doing:  to  restrain  both 
investment  and  consumption? 

“Doesn’t  it  disturb  you  that 
we  continue  to  be  plagued  w’ith 
more  than  three  million  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  while  Western 
Europe  scours  every  hamlet  to 
find  more  workers? 

“Doesn’t  it  disturb  you  to 
know  that  in  a  nation  where  we 
abhor  uncontrolled  monopoly 
there  is  not  a  single  industry 
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w'hose  continued  operation  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  unbridled  union 
monopoly  power? 

“Doesn’t  it  disturb  you  to  see 
the  shrinking  profit  margins  of 
American  business  and  the 
almost  total  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  throughout  our  economy  that 
prosperity  depends  on  profit.s?” 

Mr.  Stevenson  suggested  that 
plenty  of  opportunities  could  be 
found  to  do  something  about 
these  disturbing  problems  “in 
the  routine  of  our  daily  lives.” 

• 

‘Jeiik’  Jones  Talks 
About  People  Now 

Boston 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  i 
the  Tulan  Tribune  tried  out  a 
new  “ripsnorting”  speech  on  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  here  Nov.  11  to 
thunderous  applause. 

Rut,  he  declared  afterward :  “I 
want  to  get  off  this  Chatauciua 
circuit  and  get  back  to  editing 
a  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Jones  has  been  on  the 
lecture  platform  frequently  since 
he  gave  his  “Let’s  Raise  Hell” 
jeremiad  before  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  in  Chicago 
early  this  year. 

His  latest  address  tells  what 
Mr.  Jones  has  learned  since  he 
left  college.  The  theme  is  that 
“names  are  not  to  be  worshiped, 
but  what  the  bearers  of  names 
do  for  society  is  what  counts.” 

“The  names  of  people  are  only 
held  in  reverence  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  when  they  have 
changed  things  for  the  better,” 
the  editor  said. 

“Most  of  us  editors  are  pro¬ 
fessional  handwringers. 

“Today  we  are  wringing  our 
hands  most  on  the  communist 
menace  and  the  population  ex¬ 
plosion.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  editors  might 
take  comfort  in  considering  that 
behind  the  so-called  communist 
menace  could  be  the  extension 
of  the  “revolution  begrun  by 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Paine 
— the  desire  of  every  human 
being  to  stand  in  individual 
dignity.” 

“Individuals  do  count,”  he 
said.  “They  can  change  history.” 

Mr.  Jones  told  how  he  turned 
down  a  woman  who  came  to  his 
office  and  asked  the  newspaper 
to  adopt  a  ragged  boy  in  Bogota, 
whose  picture  she  had. 

“She  was  doing  a  decent 
thing,  and  I  refused  to  help- 
She  was  being  foolish,  but 
magnificently  foolish,”  he  said. 

“The  greatest  sin  is  cynicism 
and  despair,”  he  concluded.  “The 
greatest  foolishness  is  to  live 
comfortably  and  ineffectually. 

“God  gave  us  the  capacity  to 
be  helpful.  If  we  are  not  helpful 
we  will  leave  no  tracks  except 
to  and  from  the  privy.” 
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SOVIET  SATELLITES 

Eastland  Documents 
Subversion  of  Press 


Washington 

The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  has  published  a 
collection  of  articles  describing 
how  the  Communists  subverted 
and  finally  took  over  the  free 
press  in  Soviet  satellites. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  100- 
page  volume,  Senator  James  O. 
Ea.stland  (D-Miss.)  said  that 
“in  all  cases  the  Communists 
have  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
free  press  as  a  powerful  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  forces  of  com¬ 
munist  subversion  and  insurrec¬ 
tion.” 

“And  they  have  been  ruthless 
in  their  efforts  to  undermine 
and  destroy  it,”  he  added. 

The  articles  were  written  for 
the  sulicommittee  by  writers 
from  Soviet  satellites  who  wit¬ 
nessed  Communist  infiltration 
and  destruction  of  the  free  press 
in  their  homelands. 

“History  has  contributed  a 
warning  we  cannot  ignore,” 
Senator  Eastland  said.  “It  is 
documented  in  these  pages.” 

('.ountries  (xtverrd 

Among  the  countries  covered 
in  the  volume,  entitled  “Com¬ 
munist  Penetration  and  Exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  Free  Press,”  are 
Bulgaria,  China,  Cuba,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  E.stonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Ro¬ 
mania  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  an  accompanying  .state¬ 
ment,  Senator  Eastland  said  “we 
are  most  fortunate  that  the 
press  of  this  nation,  diversified 
as  it  may  be  in  its  opinions,  is, 
almo.st  without  exception,  honest 
and  untainted  by  destructive 
ideologies.” 

“Let  us  pray  that  it  so  re¬ 
mains,”  he  said,  “for  the  history 
of  more  than  a  dozen  Soviet 
.satellites  shows  that  a  most 
important  avenue  for  the  com¬ 
munist  take-over  was  an  infil¬ 
trated  press.” 

Senator  Eastland’s  committee 
conducted  an  inquiry  in  1956 
into  subversive  infiltration  of  the 
l)ress  in  the  United  States. 
Three  newspapermen  who  de¬ 
clined  to  answer  que.stions  at 
that  time  are  awaiting  new 
trials  on  contempt  of  Congress 
charges. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  set  aside  their 
convictions  on  the  ground  that 
the  federal  grand  jury  indict¬ 
ments  did  not  spell  out  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  congressional  inquiry. 

William  A.  Price,  a  former 
A.  w  York  Newst  reporter,  is  out 


on  $1,000  bail  bond  under  a  new 
indictment  which  goes  into  more 
detail  on  the  Eastland  probe. 

Trials  have  been  set  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  March  for  Robert  Shel¬ 
ton,  a  New  York  Timcn  copy 
editor,  and  Alden  Whitman,  a 
New  York  Times  copy  editor. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  is  supporting  the  case  of 
Mr.  Shelton,  a  copy  editor  and  a 
folk  music  reviewer  of  the 
Times.  Mr.  Shelton  declined,  on 
First  Amendment  grounds,  to 
answer  questions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Representing  Mr.  Shelton  will 
be  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  attorney;  John  Silard  of 
Washington,  and  Melvin  L. 
Wulf,  the  ACLU’s  legal  director. 

In  announcing  the  Union’s 
full  support  of  the  Shelton  ca.se, 
the  Union’s  executive  director, 
John  de  J.  Pemberton  Jr.,  said 
that  vital  issues  concerning 
freedom  of  the  press  and  due 
process  were  raised  in  the  case. 

“Shelton  is  a  newspaperman 
who  should  be  free  to  pursue 
his  profession  without  any  gov¬ 
ernmental  pressure  to  declare 
his  personal  political  beliefs,” 
he  declared.  “Despite  the  dis¬ 
avowal  of  Senator  Eastland  at 
the  19.56  hearing  that  the  ques¬ 
tioning  was  not  aimed  at  the 
press  per  hc,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  interrogation  of  newsmen 
can  only  interfere  with  their 
function. 

“The  Committee’s  que.stioning 
was  wholly  unconstitutional  be¬ 
cause,  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  Congress  lacks  any  author¬ 
ity  to  legislate  in  matters  affect¬ 
ing  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  Shelton  case  is  even 
“more  shocking,”  the  Union’s 
spokesman  said,  because  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he 
was  called  to  testify.  The  Sub¬ 
committee’s  staff,  in  search  of  a 
Willard  Shelton,  discovered  that 
there  was  no  such  employee  by 
that  name  at  the  Times,  but 
that  several  other  Sheltons  were 
working  there,  including  Robert 
Shelton.  After  consultation  with 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman, 
Senator  Eastland,  the  staff 
arbitrarily  added  Robert  Shel¬ 
ton’s  name  to  the  subpoena. 

• 

Inventor  Aller  Dies 

COPFN  HAGEN 

Claes  Aller,  57,  inventor  of 
the  Aller  Process  of  offset  print¬ 
ing  and  the  Cartoprint  “cold- 
type”  system,  died  Nov.  13. 
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EMERALD  NECKLACE  and  ear 
clips  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  May  Bonfils  Stanton  of  Den¬ 
ver  are  worn  by  Mrs,  Robert  J. 
Gurney  prior  to  auction  in  New 
York  this  week.  The  diamonds 
weigh  153  carats. 


IDOL'S  EYE  pendant  in  diamond 
necklace,  held  by  Mrs.  Jan  Mitch¬ 
ell,  was  discovered  in  1600  in  the 
Indian  Golconda  mines.  Mrs. 
Stanton,  daughter  of  a  founder 
of  the  Denver  Post,  acquired  it 
in  1947. 


May  Bonfils  Stanton 
Jewels:  $1,242,940 


The  superb  collection  of  jewels 
assembled  from  all  over  the 
world  by  the  late  May  Bonfils 
Stanton,  daughter  of  the  late 
Fretlerick  G.  Bonfils,  publisher 
and  co-founder  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Pont,  brought  $1,242,- 
940  at  an  auction  Nov.  14  in 
New  York. 

The  auctioneer  for  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries  told  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  and  women  pres¬ 
ent:  “This  is  the  best  .sale  of 
jewels  at  public  auction  ever 
held  in  the  world.” 

‘Llol’!*  Eye’ 

Mo.st  famous  of  the  jewels 
was  the  “Idol’s  Eye,”  which 
weighs  70  carats.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  India  in  1600  and 
it  was  purchased  by  Persian 
Prince  Rahab.  Its  history  for 
the  next  300  years  was  shrouderl 
in  mystery  and  intrigue.  When 
it  was  “rediscovered”  it  was 
owned  by  Sultan  Alxlul  Hamid 
of  Turkey  as  an  eye  of  an  idol 
in  the  sacred  temple  of  Ben¬ 
ghazi. 

Mrs.  Stanton,  who  collecte<l 
jewels  from  1940  until  her  death 
this  year,  acciuired  it  in  1947 
from  Harry  Winston  Inc.  She 
was  reputed  to  have  paid  $700,- 
000  for  it  at  the  time.  It  is  now 
a  pendant  in  a  diamond  necklace. 

Two  bidders,  a  New  York 
dealer  and  a  Chicago  dealer, 
each  bid  $375,000.  Neither  would 
go  even  $500  higher.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  followed  the  usual  rule 
of  knocking  it  down  to  the  bidder 
who  was  sitting  nearest  to  the 
auctioneer’s  dais. 

The  next  most  valuable  piece 


was  a  diamond  and  emerald 
necklace,  which  went  for  $265,- 
000.  The  emeralds  were  formerly 
part  of  a  necklace  belonging  to 
the  Maharajah  of  Indore. 

There  was  also  a  ruby  and 
diamond  necklace,  a  sapphire 
and  diamond  necklace,  the  pend¬ 
ant  sapphire  weighing  173 
carats,  many  ear  clips,  brooches 
and  rings  of  diamonds,  often  in 
combination  with  rubies  and 
emeralds. 

One  of  the  famous  stones  is 
the  emerald-cut  “Lil)erator  No. 
1”  diamond,  which  weighs  39 
carats.  It  was  found  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  1942  and  named  in 
honor  of  Simon  Bolivar.  There 
were  several  strands  of  pearls 
and  many  bracelets.  The  item 
bringing  the  smallest  amount 
was  a  jade  ring,  which  sold  for 
about  $100. 

Mrs.  Stanton’s  estate,  “Bel- 
mar,”  near  Denver  was  copied 
from  the  Petit  Trianon  at  Ver- 
.sailles  and  was  elaborately  fur¬ 
nished  with  French  antiques 
and  works  of  art. 

Mrs.  Stanton  in  1960  sold  a 
15%  stock  interest  in  the  Denver 
Post  to  S.  1.  Newhouse  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Stanton’s  sister, 
Helen  G.  Bonfils,  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Post. 

• 

Radio  at  Capitol 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Radio  station  WJRZ  of  New¬ 
ark  has  established  a  news  bu¬ 
reau  in  the  state  capitol  here. 
It  shares  space  adjoining  the 
Governor’s  suite  with  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Record  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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Calif.  Press  Takes 
Nixon  Pique  Calmly 


Sax  Francisco 

Newspapers  and  newsmen 
were  restrained  in  their  public 
expressions  on  Richard  M. 
Nixon’s  charges  of  unfairness 
in  coverage  of  his  California 
governorship  campaign.  (E&P, 
Nov.  10.) 

Shop  talk  here  was  unre¬ 
strained.  Remarks  heard  ranged 
from  amazement  to  amusement, 
from  outspoken  “I-told-you-so” 
views  to  grave  regiet  and  pro¬ 
found  sympathy. 

Ralph  Turner,  president  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  expressed 
fear  “that  Mr.  Nixon  spoke 
hastily,  without  deliberation  and 
without  benefit  of  fair  analysis.’’ 

“From  my  reading  of  news- 


Governor  Blames 
News  Media  for 
Low-Level  Politics 

B.vltimore 

J.  Millaixl  Tawes,  re-elected 
Democratic  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land,  complained  that  communi¬ 
cations  media  encourage  reck¬ 
less  charges  by  political  candi¬ 
dates  against  an  incumbent. 

“Editorial  writers  with  great 
solemnity  proclaim  the  need  to 
keep  campaigns  on  a  high  plane 
— to  confine  the  discussions  to 
the  issues,”  Gov.  Tawes  said  at 
a  post-election  Advertising  Club 
luncheon. 

“And  yet,  just  make  a  speech 
or  issue  a  statement  on  educa¬ 
tion,  public  health,  conservation, 
or  prison  reform  and  see  what  is 
done  with  it  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns. 

“It  is  either  ignored  entirely 
or  buried  among  the  advertising 
on  an  obscure,  inside  page.” 

He  said  a  person  in  office  must 
.stand  on  his  record  regardless 
of  what  it  is. 

“The  person  without  a  record 
and  without  responsibility  is  left 
free  to  attack  and  criticize,”  he 
said,  “and  if  he  is  of  that  nature 
and  inclination  to  attack  and 
criticize  recklessly,  without  too 
much  fear  of  being  called  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  statements  and  ac¬ 
tions. 

“I  merely  point  out  that  the 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  news 
media  to  create  interest  for  their 
customers  makes  it  difficult  for 
political  candidates  to  conduct 
their  campaigns  on  a  high  plane 
the  people  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  them.” 


papers,  of  course  only  in  this 
(Southern  California)  area,  I 
think  the  coverage  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  very  fair  to  both 
sides,”  the  Temple  City  Timen 
publisher  added. 

CJiandler  Replies 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Lox  Angelen  Thnen,  named 
in  Mr.  Nixon’s  17-minute  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  press  views,  re¬ 
plied  with  a  brief  notation  that 
the  Times  had  supported  the 
Republican  nominee  and  contin¬ 
ued  “to  believe  he  was  the  best 
qualified  candidate  for  Gover¬ 
nor,  as  we  said  in  our  endorse¬ 
ment  editorial  of  Oct.  21.” 

Mr.  Nixon  had  named  the 
Times  for  not  reporting  Gover¬ 
nor  Edmund  G.  Brown’s  inad¬ 
vertent  endorsement  of  Repub¬ 
lican  U.S.  Senator  Thomas 
Kuchel.  That  same  day,  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  the  Times  comment¬ 
ed  on  his  own  “flub”  in  saying 
he  was  running  for  “governor 
of  the  United  States.” 

In  its  California  election 
story  Nov.  6,  the  Associated 
Press  said: 

“During  his  speech,  Nixon 
said:  ‘If  elected  Governor  of  the 
United  .  .  .’  Then  he  corrected 
himself  to  say:  ‘of  California.’ 
Brown,  who  watched  Nixon’s 
telecast  in  San  Francisco,  said 
Nixon  thus  showed  that  his  real 
goal  was  another  try  at  the 
presidency — a  charge  Nixon  has 
repeatedly  denied. 

“Brown  himself  in  a  rally 
yesterday  called  on  supporters 
to  elect  ‘Good  Democratic  sen¬ 
ators  like  Tommy  Kuchel.’  Ku¬ 
chel  is  the  Republican  minority 
whip  of  the  Senate  and  Brown 
corrected  himself  to  explain 
that  he  meant  Kuchel’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  opponent,  State  Sen. 
Richard  Richards.” 

‘Probably  Tired’ 

The  Lon  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer,  which  reported  both  of 
the  goofs,  answered  the  charges 
of  press  bias  by  saying:  “Mr. 
Richard  Nixon  probably  was 
tired  after  a  hard  campaign  and 
may  regret  some  of  the  harsh 
words  he  used  about  the  press 
in  general. 

“There  probably  are  specific 
instances  of  stories  and  even 
newspapers  that  have  been  un¬ 
fair  to  him.  This  probably 
could  also  be  said  by  Gov. 
Brown.  As  far  as  the  Herald- 
Examiner  is  concerned  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  treated  the  candidate 
fairly.” 

The  GOP  candidate  also  de- 
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Front  page  of  Dayton  Journal  Herald  after  election. 


dared  he  disagreed  with  those 
who  believe  he  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  the  Xetv  York  Post, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 
Fresno  Bee  and  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

The  Bee  papers  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  organization  declined 
comment.  Myron  V.  Depew,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor,  said  his 
organization  would  like  to  know' 
w'hat  Mr.  Nixon  meant. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Courier- 
Journal,  said  Mr.  Nixon  seemed 
to  make  the  necessary  distinc¬ 
tion  between  editorial  endorse¬ 
ment  and  news  coverage. 

“We  agree  that  newspapers 
ought  to  take  editorial  positions. 
We  agree  that  they  should  re¬ 
port  what  a  candidate  has  to 
say,  including  untruths  they 
have  had  to  say  about  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  added. 

The  defeated  candidate’s  se¬ 
lection  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
as  a  target  was  viewed  in  some 
quarters  as  a  poor  choice.  The 
Times  used  a  platoon  system  of 
campaign  coverage,  shifting  as¬ 
signments. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  it  clear  that 
his  protests  did  not  include  Carl 
Greenberg,  a  veteran  who  joined 
the  Times  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Questioned  on  the  possibility 
that  Mr.  Nixon,  overtired  and 
overw'rought,  may  have  been 
unduly  provoked  by  the  pre.s- 
ence  of  some  individual  in  the 
press  gathering,  one  political 
editor  replied  with  a  flat  no. 

Another  carefully  noted  that 
Mr.  Greenberg,  whom  Mi-.  Nixon 
described  as  “the  only  reporter 
on  the  Times  who  wrote  every 
word  that  I  said,  wrote  it  fairly, 
w'rote  it  objectively,”  was  the 
only  newsman  mentioned  in  the 
“last  press  conference”  talk. 

Hence  any  conclusions  about 

(Continued  on  page  fiG) 


Readers  Given 
Just  the  Score 

Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Journal  Herald  presented 
election  returns  Nov.  7  in  tabu¬ 
lar  form,  set  in  display  type, 
that  filled  most  of  the  front 
page. 

Only  two  election  stories  were 
carried  on  Page  one  and  they 
did  not  deal  with  vote  results. 

Reader  leaction  was  good, 
and  the  paper’s  circulation  de¬ 
partment  reported  a  sell-out  of 
voluntary  sales. 

Plans  for  the  page  started 
with  Editor  Glenn  Thompson 
asking  one  question ;  “What  does 
the  reader  want  to  know?” 

At-a-glance  discussion  soon 
turned  into  a  presentation  that 
would  be  simple,  clear  and  in¬ 
formative. 

Mr.  Thompson  said: 

“If  the  reader  wants  to  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  elec¬ 
tion,  the  chances  are  he  spent 
much  of  the  evening  looking  at 
it  on  television.  Then  you  don’t 
have  to  tell  him  who  ‘Ted’  is. 
He  is  interested  in  one  fact  about 
a  large  number  of  contests, 
namely  who  won. 

“The  job  is  to  take  the  facts 
now  lying  on  our  desk  and  jump 
them  into  his  mind  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  interference.  The  tele¬ 
vision  guys  who  put  in  hems  and 
haws  and  fatuous  ramblings 
won’t  be  back  next  year.  News¬ 
papers  have  just  as  much  need 
to  strip  away  identification  of 
‘Ted’  for  people  who’ve  been 
reading  about  him  for  weeks  and 
looking  at  figures  on  him  all  the 
evening  before.” 

After  the  paper  appeared,  Mr. 
Thompson  commented: 

“Our  page  was  not  perft'ct, 
but  it  seems  to  come  far  closer 
to  the  readers’  needs  than  the 
ones  usually  seen.” 
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Cuban  Stories,  Pics 


In  Secrecy 

By  Brian  DuiT 

Guantanamo  Bay 

When  the  first  wave  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers 
poured  into  Guantanamo  Nov,  9, 
they  were  touted  as  the  first 
newsmen  allowed  on  the  base 
since  the  Cuban  quarantine 
crisis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
military  buildup  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Base  had  been  covered 
^  from  the  time  the  first  propellers 
turned  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  until  the  Marines  had 
made  themselves  at  home  in  the 
Cuban  hills. 

A  team  of  professional  writers 
and  photographers — Navy  men 
or  Marines — sent  out  thousands 
of  words  and  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures,  but  almost  none  of  their 
work  has  been  published.  War¬ 
rant  Officer  William  Umdahl,  a 
public  information  specialist, 
flew  in  the  sixth  planeload  of 
Marines  from  Camp  Pendleton 
in  California. 

Lance  Cpl.  Donald  Floyd,  a 
University  of  Oregon  journalism 
graduate,  came  in  the  second 
group  from  California. 

They  ‘Shot’  Everything 

.Marine  photographers  Scott 
Lund  and  Anthony  Francis 
started  shooting  when  the  Ma¬ 
rines  began  mounting  up  on  the 
west  coast  and  they  kept  shoot¬ 
ing  until  the  units  were  in  their 
bunkers  and  fox  holes  on  Guan¬ 
tanamo’s  “suicide  ridge”  and 
“John  Paul  Jones  Ridge.”  The 
Seabees  contributed  two  men. 

Staff  S^.  Ben  T.  Holcomb,  a 
motion  picture  specialist,  was 
.sent  to  Cuba.  Staff  Sgt.  Charles 
Ke.ster,  an  18-year  Marine  vet¬ 
eran  and  a  full-time  staff  writer 
I  for  Leatherneck,  was  at  San 
Juan,  covering  maneuvers  which 
were  used  to  screen  the  Cuban 
operation.  He  and  his  photog¬ 
rapher,  Cpl.  John  G.  McCul¬ 
lough,  arrived  on  Nov.  1. 

“We  shot  virtually  every¬ 
thing,”  Kester  remembers.  “On 
the  first  day  we  were  set  up  as 
a  working  press  section  W’e 
moved  at  least  4,000  words.” 

Everything  to  Pentagon 

-■Ml  copy  and  pictures  went  out 
aildress^  to  Asst.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Arthur  Sylvester. 
Copies  went  to  CHINFO,  the 
Navy’s  chief  of  information. 
Somewhere  between  Guantan¬ 
amo  and  the  front  door  of  the 
Pentagon  most  of  it  was  stamped 
“.secret.” 
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“We  didn’t  know  how  long  it 
would  be  before  civilian  news¬ 
men  would  be  allowed  down  here 
and  we  knew  the  editors  in  the 
states  would  want  copy  on  Guan¬ 
tanamo,”  Kester  said.  “We  tried 
to  write  for  national  usage 
rather  than  for  our  own  internal 
publications.” 

When  the  first  covey  of  civil¬ 
ian  newsmen  arrived  the  mili¬ 
tary  journalists  couldn’t  help 
but  feel  a  little  bit  frustrated. 

“You  guys  were  sending  out 
.stuff  that  we  had  been  crying 
to  release,”  Floyd  said  later. 

Most  of  the  service  journal¬ 
ists  cheerfully  led  the  hard- 
breathing  newcomers  over  the 
same  hills  they  had  been  cover¬ 
ing  for  three  weeks.  And  they 
didn’t  say  a  word  when  the 
newcomers  acted  as  if  every 
feature  was  all  their  own  idea. 

• 

Ala.  Editor 
Arrested  for 
Editorial 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

James  E.  Mills,  Birmingham 
Pout-Herald  editor,  was  arrested 
Nov.  13  on  a  charge  of  violating 
Alabama’s  corrupt  practices  act 
by  publishing  an  editorial  on 
Election  Day. 

Four  Birmingham  citizens 
swore  out  the  complaint.  Mr. 
Mills  was  freed  on  $100  bond 
and  trial  was  set  for  Nov.  27  in 
County  Criminal  Court. 

His  editorial  urged  citizens  to 
vote  for  a  change  of  the  city’s 
form  of  government,  which  they 
did  by  a  narrow  margin. 

The  editorial  said,  in  part: 

Cliargrd  Vote  Buying 

“Mayor  Hanes’  proposal  to 
buy  the  votes  of  city  employes 
with  a  promise  of  pay  raises, 
which  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
was  cause  enough  to  destroy 
any  confidence  the  public  might 
have  had  left  in  him.” 

The  complaint  charged  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  state  code  that 
says: 

“It  is  a  corrupt  practice  for 
any  per.son  to  solicit  any  votes 
or  to  promise  to  cast  any  votes 
for  or  against  the  election  or 
nomination  of  any  candidate,  or 
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STARLING  REPORTERS 

The  News 
Is  for  the 

Washington 

There  are  days  when  a  news¬ 
man  can  ill  afford  to  miss  a 
White  House  news  briefing  and 
expect  to  be  on  top  of  the  news. 

True,  some  of  the  briefings 
run  in  a  pattern  that  borders  on 
the  ordinary.  Presidential  ap¬ 
pointments,  messages,  the  latest 
hirings  and  firings,  and  the  like, 
can  become  routine. 

However,  when  a  reporter 
waits  out  a  line  of  questioning 
on  the  latest  Khrushchev  letter 
to  say:  “On  a  more  important 
matter,  Pierre  — ”  or  “On  an¬ 
other  matter  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  — ”  then  you  know  the 
briefing  is  about  to  be  produc¬ 
tive. 

The  most  recent  session  of 
this  ilk  began  slowly  and  then 
one  reporter,  undoubtedly  on  an 
inside  tip,  said: 

Q.  On  matters  closer  to  home, 
is  it  true  that  the  White  House 
has  been  playing  a  recording  of 
a  wail  of  a  distressed  starling 
on  the  lawn  out  here  and  has  it 
been  successful  in  its  purpose? 

S.  The  White  House  has  had 
a  problem  for  some  time  with 
starlings  who  have  created  nui¬ 
sances  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  And  so,  I  think,  for  the 
last  two  days  they  have  been 
playing  a  record  of  a  distressed 
starling  in  an  attempt  to  dis¬ 
courage  other  starlings  from  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  premises. 

Q.  Has  it  worked? 

S.  It  has  so  far. 

Q.  What  does  a  starling  in 
distress  sound  like,  Pierre? 

S.  I  have  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  else  about  this.  They  had 
to  get  the  call  of  a  distressed 
Washington,  D.  C.  starling,  be¬ 
cause  any  other  starling  would 
be  ineffective  in  this  plan. 

Q.  How  do  you  tell  a  D.  C. 
starling  from  an  out-of-town 
starling? 

S.  You  are  an  expert  in  peo¬ 
ple  from  D.  C.  and  people  from 
out  of  town. 

Q.  Is  this  problem  a  legacy 
from  any  other  administration? 

S.  I  think  it  is  a  problem  that 
has  hung  over  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations. 

in  .support  of  or  in  opposition 
to  any  proposition  that  is  being 
voted  on  the  day  which  the 
election  is  held.” 

The  main  part  of  the  editorial 
dealt  with  the  Mayor’s  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  news  blackout  at  City 
Hall  (E&P,  Nov.  10).  Mr.  Mills 
said  the  editorial  was  fair  com- 


in  D,C. 
Birds 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  make  it  a 
partisan  one. 

Q.  Where  did  it  come  from? 

S.  From  the  National  Park 
Service.  , 

Q.  Is  there  any  piano  back¬ 
ground? 

S.  You  will  be  able  to  hear 
it  in  a  second. 

Q.  Who  made  it? 

S.  I  suppose  an  ornithologist 
at  some  time  made  a  recording. 
You  don’t  have  to  physically 
distress  a  starling. 

Q.  Can  you  purchase  them? 
Are  they  available  for  sale? 

S.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  record  of  a  distressed 
starling,  I  w'ill  certainly  look 
into  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  theory? 

S.  The  theory  is  other  star¬ 
lings  hearing  a  starling  in  dis¬ 
tress  will  not  come  near  the 
area. 

Q.  What  w'as  this  .starling  in 
distress  over? 

S.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  other 
little  nuggets? 

S.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether 
there  has  been  any  recurrence 
of  the  squirrel  problem? 

S.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
squirrel  problem. 

Q.  Well,  some  years  ago  there 
was  a  group  that  trapped 
squirrels  and  deported  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Merriman  Smith.  I 
don’t  think  Jim  Hagerty  con¬ 
firmed  this. 

Q.  Yes,  he  did.  They  had 
Bundles  For  Squirrels. 

Q.  This  is  working  so  far? 

S.  It  has  worked  so  far. 

Q.  Is  this  (starling  record) 
monaural  or  stereo? 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  remove 
top  secrecy  from  this  and  an¬ 
nounce  it? 

Q.  Is  this  a  permanent  fixture 
at  the  White  House? 

S.  I  don’t  know. 

THE  PRESS :  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

t  *  * 

(P.S.  —  The  President  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  he  would  not 
have  a  news  conference.  He 
hasn’t  had  one  since  Sept.  13.) 

ment  on  a  question  of  public 
interest. 

The  Scripps-Howard  editor 
said  it  was  a  “matter  which  will 
have  to  be  settled  in  the  courts.” 
He  termed  his  arrest  “the  after- 
math  of  a  heated  political  cam¬ 
paign”  and  he  assumed  it  was 
“politically  inspired.” 
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College  Press  Furor 
Deplored  by  J-Dean 


Boulder.  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Daily  has  a  new 
editor  —  John  T.  Parmeter,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  —  and  the 
boiling  controversy  over  the 
firing  of  Gary  Althen  has  sim¬ 
mer^  down. 

Quigg  Ne'wton,  president  of 
the  University,  dismissed  Mr. 
Althen  after  articles  by  another 
student,  attacking  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  former  President 
Eisenhower,  appeared  in  the 
campus  newspaper.  There  was 
an  immediate  flareup  of  the 
issue  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  charges  of  domination  of 
editorial  policy  by  the  college 
administration. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Charles  T. 
Duncan,  new  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Colorado,  that 
the  case  received  far  more  at¬ 
tention  than  it  merited.  But,  he 
said,  it’s  impossible  to  put  the 
blame  on  anyone  for  that. 

Students  Back  President 

In  a  campus  referendum,  the 
students  rejected  a  resolution 
critical  of  Mr.  Newton.  The 
vote  was  2,049  to  907. 

The  college  president  had  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  dismis.sal  of  the 
young  editor,  a  senior  from 
West  Ridge,  Colo.,  was  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
committed  “acts  of  editorial  ir¬ 
responsibility”  in  allowing  the 
articles  to  be  published.  Besides 
the  slurs  on  Goldwater  and  Ei¬ 
senhower,  an  article  called  for 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Dean  Duncan  received  con¬ 
siderable  mail  on  the  incident. 
In  attempting  to  reply  he  wrote 
the  following  review  of  the 
case,  based  on  his  personal 
views : 

“The  case  became  complicated, 
confused  and  tangled  beyond  be¬ 
lief  or  description,  almost  be¬ 
yond  comprehension.  Press  cov¬ 
erage,  on  the  w'hole  has  been 
reasonably  accurate  as  to  facts, 
I  believe,  but  it  simply  has  not 
conveyed  the  whole  story.  If 
ever  I  saw  a  demonstration  of 
the  dictum  ‘the  facts  alone  are 
not  enough,’  this  has  been  it. 

“It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  President  Newton  acted 
properly,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and 
entirely  within  his  authority  in 
discharging  Gary  Althen  from 
his  position  as  editor  of  the 
Colorado  Daily. 

“It  is  my  further  opinion 
that  he  did  so  on  grounds  of 
demonstrated  incompetence  and 
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not  to  ‘silence’  Althen  or  anyone 
else.  Editorship  of  a  college 
newspaper  which  is  free  of 
faculty  or  administrative  super¬ 
vision  is  a  position  of  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility,  perhaps  particu¬ 
larly  so  in  a  state  university.  It 
calls  for  a  considerable  fund  of 
journalistic  knowledge  and  abil¬ 
ity  and  for  a  large  fund  of  good 
judgment  and  common  sense 
...  I  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  Mr.  Althen’s  character  and 
integrity.  As  for  his  editorial 
views,  they  are  not  in  question. 

Freedom  not  Impaired 

“It  is  my  belief  that  student 
right  and  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  have  not  been  impaired, 
endangered  or  stultified  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Newton’s  action.  Edito¬ 
rials  and  letters  in  the  Daily 
clearly  show  that  the  paper  is 
unfettered.  Similarly,  student 
government  has  continued  to 
operate  in  a  free  and  open 
manner. 

“I  can  positively  state  that 
President  Newton  did  not  yield 
to  Senator  Goldwater,  as  has 
been  said,  or  to  Goldwater  sup¬ 
porters  or  to  political  figures  in 
either  party  in  reaching  his  de¬ 
cision  to  fire  Gary  Althen.  (Sen¬ 
ator  Goldwater  did  not  demand 
the  removal  of  the  editor,  by  the 
way.)  A  fact  that  has  escaped 
notice  is  that  the  chairman  of 
the  student-faculty  Board  of 
Publications  had,  simultaneous¬ 
ly  but  independently,  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  Newton, 
i.e.,  that  Althen  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  was  all  set  to  go 
before  the  board  with  this  judg¬ 
ment  when  the  president  put 
the  same  recommendation  to 
that  body. 

“Obviously,  ‘politics’  in  the 
large  sense  became  involved  in 
this  controversy,  as  w'ould  hap¬ 
pen  with  respect  to  almost  any 
major  controversy  on  a  state 
university  campus  at  the  height 
of  a  hot  political  campaign.  'The 
‘pressure’  that  President  New¬ 
ton  felt,  however,  (and  this  is 
a  personal  opinion)  came  from 
the  realization  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  in  deep,  perhaps  dan¬ 
gerous,  trouble  with  people  all 
over  the  state  and  that  this 
trouble  was  being  caused  prin¬ 
cipally  by  what  appeared  to  the 
public  to  be  brazen  irresponsi¬ 
bility  in  the  student  newspaper. 
Politics,  in  the  partisan  sense, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

“The  Board  of  Publications — 
three  students,  three  faculty 
members  at  that  time — up¬ 


held  Althen  by  a  4-2  vote,  an 
action  which  can  be  explained 
only  by  an  analysis  much  too 
lengthy  and  complex  to  attempt 
here.  The  president  laid  the 
matter  before  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  regents  handed  it 
back  to  him.  At  this  point,  the 
president  had  no  choice  but  to 
fire  the  editor. 

“Though  not  officially  in¬ 
volved,  I  inevitably  was  drawn 
into  the  affair  at  great  cost  in 
time  and  to  the  detriment  of 
other  work.  And  to  think  that 
some  good  heads-up  copy  editing 
— the  kind  we  all  try  to  teach 
and  practice — would  have  pre¬ 
vented  it  all!” 

• 

Small  Daily  Posts 
Single  Ad  Rate 
For  ‘Square  Deal’ 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

The  Daily  Sentinel  will  have 
one  rate  for  all  advertisers 
beginning  Jan.  1.  The  afternoon 
newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
17,912  in  Western  Colorado  and 
Eastern  Utah. 

The  rate,  announced  by  Wal¬ 
ton  F.  Doming,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sentinel,  will  be  $2.10 
a  column  inch  or  15  cents  an 
agate  line  for  national,  regional, 
distributor,  local  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising. 

“We  realize  that  it  may  take 
a  year  or  two  before  it  can  be 
properly  evaluated,”  Mr.  Doming 
said.  “But  we  are  confident  that 
we  are  moving  into  the  type  of 
rate  that  national  and  regional 
advertisers  have  been  looking 
for — the  square  deal  for  all. 

“By  eliminating  the  unfair 
difference  between  retail  and 
national  newspaper  rates,  we 
feel  we  will  encourage  a  trend 
long  overdue  in  the  national 
advertising  field.” 

Discounts  on  volume  and  re¬ 
newal  bonuses  also  are  available 
to  advertisers,  Mr.  Doming  said. 
• 

Truth  in  Advertising 
Makes  Doll  Popular 

Toronto 

Towers  Discount  Department 
Stores  goofed  in  newspapers  ads 
featuring  dolls  but  stimulated 
a  demand  for  the  items  with  a 
correction  ad. 

Captioned,  “An  Apology  and 
A  Discovery,”  the  ad  said: 
“Towers  advertising  personnel 
proved  human.  We  goofed  and 
we’re  sorry.  We  offered  dolls  20 
inches  high  and  she  says  Mama. 

“She’s  not  20  inches  high.  We 
didn’t  cut  off  her  head  or  her 
legs.  She’s  just  14  inches  high. 
And  she  won’t  say  Mama.  You 
can  shake  her,  you  can  hit  her, 
but  the  kid  just  won’t  talk.” 


Store  Places 
Gift  Catalog 
In  Newspaper 

Cleveland 

Halle  Bros.  Department  store 
is  issuing  its  Christmas  catalog 
in  five  installments  as  supple¬ 
ments  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  five  Sundays. 

The  first  installment.  Book 
No.  1,  contained  16  full-size 
pages,  four  of  them  in  color,  and 
appeared  in  the  Nov.  11  issue 
of  the  newspaper. 

Each  “book”  will  have  16 
pages,  except  the  last,  on  Dec.  9, 
which  will  have  eight. 

Previously,  Halle’s  published 
its  catalog  as  a  unit  and  sent  it 
out  by  mail. 

“With  the  usual  catalog,  we 
were  limited  to  our  charge  ac¬ 
count  customers,”  said  Norman 
V.  Wechsler,  vicepresident  and 
general  merchandise  manager 
for  Halle’s.  “With  the  72-page 
catalog,  in  supplements,  we  can 
reach  all  the  readers  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  around  Ohio.” 

Last  spring,  the  store  used  16 
pages  in  the  newspaper  to  pro¬ 
mote  hardwares.  “That  supple¬ 
ment  was  very  successful,”  Mr. 
Wechsler  said. 

The  catalog  agency  is  Wy.se 
Advertising,  where  Mrs.  Lois 
Wyse  supervised  the  production. 
The  art  director  was  John 
Kuchera. 

The  supplements  were  printed 
by  the  Art  Gravure  Corp.  of 
Ohio. 

• 

Supreme  Court 
To  Review  Ban 
On  Advertising 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Ckiurt  has 
agreed  to  rule  on  validity  of  a 
New  Mexico  ban  on  advertising 
of  prices  and  discounts  on  eye¬ 
glasses  sold  by  an  optometrist. 

The  review  was  asked  by 
Agnes  K.  Head,  publisher  of  the 
Hohhs  Flare,  and  Permian  Basin 
Radio  Corp.,  operator  of  station 
KROB  in  Hobbs. 

The  advertising  involved  is 
by  Abner  Roberts,  an  optome¬ 
trist  in  Gaines  County,  Tex.  New 
Mexico  bans  advertising  which 
quotes  prices  or  terms  on  eye¬ 
glasses. 

The  Supreme  Court  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  intervene  in  the  case 
to  advise  on  possible  federal 
pre-emption  of  the  issue  under 
the  Federal  Communications 
Act. 
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What  Scalpel  Is  to  Surgeon 
ABC  Is  to  Media  Director 


Hiram  Walker  Ups 
Newspaper  Usage 

Chicago 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
local  newspaper  advertising  in 
Hiram  Walker  Inc.’s  Christmas 
gift  wrap  advertising. 

Jack  Musick,  president  of 
Hiram  Walker,  told  news  and 
advertising  men  at  a  packaging 
preview  that  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  increased 
on  all  brands  of  Walker  whis¬ 
kies  by  approximately  20%.  Mr. 
Musick  would  not  estimate  the 
numl)er  of  ad  dollars  to  be  spent. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  di¬ 
rected  on  the  use  of  color  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  the 
Walker’s  DeLuxe  brand.  This 
program  will  consist  almost 
entirely  of  full-page  and  1,000- 
line  color  ads  in  newspapers 
covering  major  bourbon  markets. 

Nearly  300  newspapers  across 
the  country  will  carry  Walker 
advertising.  The  company  pio¬ 
neered  in  1955  in  colorfully 
wrapped  gift  packages  of  whis¬ 
key. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  (Chi¬ 
cago  office)  and  C.  J.  LaRoche 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  are  Hiram 
W’alker’s  agencies  in  the  holiday 
gift  program. 

• 

Stores  Plan  Yule 
Afl  Supplements 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  197 
.stores  surveyed  by  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
are  planning  to  distribute  a 
Christmas  catalog  and  20%  will 
send  out  a  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment. 

J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
NRMA,  said  it  is  “significant 
that  more  than  half  will  use 
either  technique,  thereby  indi¬ 
cating  satisfaction  with  such  a 
traditional  holiday  promotion 
out  let  as  newspaper  advertising.’’ 


By  Helen  Anderson 

What  the  .scalpel  is  to  the 
surgeon — so  is  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  to  the  Media  Direc¬ 
tor — a  unique  and  irreplaceable 
instrument.  Media  evaluation 
largely  consists  of  dissection,  or 
analysis  of  markets  and  media 
covering  those  markets.  And, 
ABC  is  our  scalpel  in  this  op¬ 
eration. 

To  date  ABC  is  the  only  avail¬ 
able  factual  guide  for  such  basic 
media  evaluation  as; 

a) circulation  trends — provided 
at  frequent  intervals. 

b)  quality  of  subscribers — vol¬ 
untary  or  non-voluntary. 

c)  effective  coverage: 

i)  national  media  —  geo¬ 
graphical  and  city 
breakdown 

ii)  daily  newspapers — 
metro  and  outside  circu¬ 
lation 

All  of  these  important  facts 
are  readily  available  only 
through  ABC  and  are  very  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  relate  parallel 
media  coverage  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  distribution  patterns  and 
sales  potential.  At  one  time  or 
another,  we  have  used  all  of 
ABC  data  to  recommend  the 
most  efficient  use  of  print  media 
to  our  clients. 

Client  Case  History 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  our  use  of  ABC  is  by 
relating  the  following  client 
case  history. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  en¬ 
trusted  w’ith  the  advertising 
planning  for  Volkswagen  in 
Canada.  They  had  dealer  out¬ 
lets  in  344  Canadian  cities  and 
towns.  In  the  early  years  of  de¬ 
veloping  what  was  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  for  Volkswagen,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  followed  a  policy  of 
advertising  wherever  they  were 
able  to  open  up  a  new  dealer 
franchise.  This  had  proved  very 
successful  in  helping  to  initiate 
and  develop  dealerships.  And,  of 
course,  this  support  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  reflected  in  the  early  accept¬ 
ance  by  consumers.  However,  as 
time  w’ent  on  and  dealers  grew 
in  numbers  and  covered  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast  with 
representation  in  almost  every 
hamlet  of  significant  size,  cer¬ 
tain  anomalies  and  discrepan¬ 
cies  grew  and  became  accentu¬ 
ated. 

There  developed  a  growing 


Miss  Helen  Anderson,  media 
director  of  Ronalds-Reynolds  & 
Co.,  Toronto  and  Montreal,  won 
the  1962  Promotion  Award  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
lations.  Her  citation:  “For  the 
most  effective  statement  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  value  or  use  of 
ABC-audited  circulation  data.” 

Miss  Anderson  cut  her  adver¬ 
tising  teeth  with  the  former  E. 
W.  Reynolds  agency  in  1941. 
Since  1952  she  has  served  as 
media  director,  first  with  the 
Reynolds  Company  and  latterly 
with  Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Co. 

gap  between  sales  volume  and 
advertising  expenditures  in  cer¬ 
tain  markets.  For  example,  a 
dealer  selling  5  cars  in  a  small 
community  received  the  .same 
advertising  schedule  as  one  sell¬ 
ing  100.  Also,  in  a  small  town, 
the  local  newspaper  received  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  advertising 
schedule  as  a  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  where  there  could  be 
7  or  more  dealer  outlets.  At  the 
same  time  that  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper  might  be  pro¬ 
viding  75%  or  more  coverage  of 
households  in  the  small  town. 
Therefore,  although  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  local  advertising  support 
is  good,  in  this  instance  there 
were  serious  inequities  and  un¬ 
justifiable  media  expenditures. 

PROBLEM:  To  spend  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  in  relation 
to  sales  potential  and  at 
the  same  time  support 
dealers  with  local  media 
— daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

If  tf 

SOLUTION: 

Via  ABC  Audit  State¬ 
ments  we  were  able  to 
determine: 

a)  coverage  of  major 
dailies  in  their  own 
cities  and  other  towns 
where  dealers  were  lo¬ 
cated. 

b)  coverage  of  the  local 
paper  in  its  city  or 
town  in  relation  to 
major  daily  newspaper 
coverage. 

From  this  analysis,  covering 
all  dealer  cities  and  towns,  it 
was  possible  to  set  up  a  sched¬ 
ule  which  used  both  local  and 
metropolitan  newspapers  in 
ratios  that  combined  cost  and 
coverage  in  the  most  efficient 


way  possible.  Media  dollars  were 
spent  in  direct  relation  to  sales 
potential  and  company  sales.  At 
the  same  time  each  dealer  re¬ 
ceived  adequate  advertising  sup¬ 
port. 

This  analysis  has  proved  an 
invaluable  yardstick  and  is 
brought  up  to  date  each  year 
as  new  ABC’s  are  received.  The 
advertiser  has  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  where  and  why  his  dol¬ 
lars  are  spent.  He  can  outline 
exactly  the  advertising  schedule 
to  his  dealers.  If  a  new  dealer 
is  added,  he  can  immediately  be 
allocated  a  sche<lule  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  support  him  with  the 
ABC  facts  at  hand.  This  type 
of  analysis  and  scheduling  also 
earns  respect  from  the  media 
because  they  too,  know  the  rea¬ 
soning  behind  their  particular 
advertising  schedule.  This  is  one 
example  of  “How  We  Use 
ABC.” 

In  the  ever-growing  complex¬ 
ity  of  media  planning  and  buy¬ 
ing,  ABC  provides  the  facts  to 
achieve  substantial  improvement 
in  media  efficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  local  support. 

• 

Sullivan  Named 
Ix^ver’s  PR  Chief 

Humphrey  Sullivan  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  Lever  Brothers  Company, 
it  was  announced  this  week,  by 
Harold  H.  Webber,  consumer 
relations  vicepresident.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  E.  Drew,  who  retired 
Oct.  31  after  having  headed  the 
company’s  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion  since  1948. 

Formerly  president  of  Hum¬ 
phrey  Sullivan,  public  relations. 
New  York,  Mr.  Sullivan  rejoined 
Lever  Brothers  in  July,  1962,  as 
associate  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  after  merging  his  firm  with 
the  Kalmus  Company  to  form 
Creative  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  Until  he  entered  the 
agency  field  in  1959,  he  had  been 
associated  with  Lever  Brothers 
as  news  bureau  manager. 

Prior  to  joining  Lever 
Brothers  in  1953,  he  was  with 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  where  he 
was  concerned  with  consumer 
advertising  and  public  relations. 
Earlier,  he  was  with  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany’s  Long  Lines  Department. 
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HowComputer  Helped 
In  Rambler  Schedule 


Computers  were  helpful  in 
placing  $10  million  of  Ambler 
car  advertising  in  newspapers. 

How  an  IBM  407  tabulator 
and  a  604  calculator  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  campaign  was 
spelled  out  this  week  by  A.  C. 
DePierro,  vicepresident  and 
media  director  of  the  Rambler 
agency,  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard 
Inc. 

The  Rambler  account,  Mr.  De¬ 
Pierro  told  the  eastern  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  in 
New  York,  w'as  “a  natural  for 
Data  Processing  assistance” 
and  presented  “challenging 
ramifications.” 

He  detailed  the  task  and  re¬ 
sults,  as  follows: 

1)  To  invest  approximately 
$10  million  in  a  single  medium 
— newspapers. 

2)  Support  Rambler’s  3000 
dealers  with  advertising  in  ap¬ 
proximately  2,800  newspapers. 

3)  List  local  Rambler  dealers 
in  each  newspaper  ad.  These 
ads  vary  in  size  and  dealer 
listings  vary  in  number  and 
content  in  almost  every  paper. 
Some  newspapers  carry  as 
many  as  62  dealer  signatures 
and  others  as  few  as  one.  These 
dealer  listings  are  released  as 
part  of  each  newspaper  order 
and  must  be  up-to-the-minute 
correct. 

4)  Also  of  prime  importance 
is  the  need  to  rapidly  prepare 
and  print  newspaper  insertion 
orders  which  are  released  with 
approximately  weekly  fre¬ 
quency. 

5)  Not  to  be  overlooked  is 
the  preparation  of  client  esti¬ 
mate  reflecting  the  total  month¬ 
ly  expenditure  by  new'spapers. 

The  information  and  docu¬ 
ment  processing  aspects  of  this 
problem  offer  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  Data  Processing 
against  a  big  and  cumbersome 
problem  in  view  of  the  number 
of  papers  involved,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion  and  the 
dealer  listings  carried,  plus  the 
many  changes  attending  this 
phase  of  the  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  more  impor¬ 
tant  requirement  desired,  which 
we  have  not  yet  discuss^  with 
you.  Yes,  we  desired  another 
valuable  statistical  analysis  and 
computation  from  Data  Process¬ 
ing. 

Align  Expenditures 

6)  We  sought  to  align  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  against  each 


eluding  two  months  of  dry  run,  processing  and  electronic  data 
to  set  up  the  necessary  plan-  processing  is  established  over 
ning,  card  punching  and  pro-  many  years, 
gramming  to  make  this  possible.  The  Service  Center’s  experi- 
We  were  fortunate  in  two  re-  ence  from  other  types  of  busi- 


dealer  point  in  a  manner  which 
enables  us  to  equalize  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  against  car 
shipments  across  all  dealer 
points  within  reasonable  toler¬ 
ance.  The  result  of  analysis  of 
this  nature  enables  us  to  adjust 
newspaper  schedules  to  bring 
dealer  point  expenditures  into 
alignment. 

We  considered  this  analysis 
one  of  the  prime  functions  of 
the  entire  project.  While  Ram¬ 
bler  does  not  have  a  le^l  obli¬ 
gation  to  invest  a  specific  sum 
against  each  car  shipped,  sound 
marketing  judgment  makes  it 
desirable  to  put  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  where  they  will  produce  the 
best  sales  returns. 

To  analyze  the  advertising 
expenditures  against  cars 
shipped  required  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Grouping  dealer  points  and 
car  shipments  by  counties. 

2.  Computing  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  within  each  county, 
both  originating  and  incoming 
from  neighboring  markets. 

3.  Computing  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  by  dealer  areas 
based  on  circulation  delivered 
within  each  market. 

4.  Relating  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  for  each  dealer  point 
against  the  number  of  cars 
shipped  to  produce  advertising 
cost-per-car  analysis. 

Info  at  Glance 

This  information  enables  us 
to  know  at  a  glance  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  investment 
for  each  of  the  3000  dealer 
points  against  the  cars  shipped 
to  each  dealer. 

Attempting  to  maintain  a 
constant  manual  analysis  of  this 
kind  would  have  required  three 
to  four  full  time  personnel,  not 
to  mention  the  additional  typ¬ 
ing  load  and  office  records  re¬ 
quired. 

If  you  can  visualize  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  keeping  the  circulation 
of  2800  newspapers  posted 
against  3000  dealer  territories, 
and  recognize  that  in  excess  of 
100  changes  are  made  monthly 
in  dealer  names,  newspaper 
mergers,  schedule  changes,  etc., 
and  next  attempt  to  compute 
the  newspaper  cost  against  each 
dealer  on  the  basis  of  cars  ship¬ 
ped  —  I  say  that  work  of  this 
kind  is  inhuman  and  belongs  to 
machines. 

In  short,  this  was  our  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  Rambler  account. 

Required  II  Months 

It  took  about  11  months,  in¬ 


spects — 

1.  Tieing  up  with  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  had  immediate  ac- 


ness  can  be  a  distinct  advantage 
to  us. 


zaiion  wnicn  nau  ac-  ^heir  data  processing  equip- 

cess  to  newspaper  circulation  embodies  more  than  we 

and  rate  data  for  all  daily  news- 


papers,  and 

2.  Working  with  competent 
men  who  possessed  infinite  un¬ 
derstanding  and  patience  with 
a  neophyte  in  the  world  of  Data 
Processing. 


What  was  the  net  effect  of  — 

aa  saving  weeks  of  unnecessary 

our  move  to  Data  Processing?  punching. 

1 )  The  speed-up  time  in  proc-  .  ,  .  ,  „  . 

essing  2800  insertion  orders  Then-  large  trained  staff  is 
was  cut  by  69%  available  to  us  when  we  want 

2)  We  secured  the  advertis-  them  .  .  .  without  being  carried 
ing  cost  analysis  by  dealer  full  time  on  our  payroll. 


use  .  .  .  and  is  readily  available. 

Access  to  Rales 

In  this  case  the  service  or¬ 
ganization  we  selected  had  ready 
access  to  newspaper  rate  and 
circulation  distribution  which 
was  a  distinct  advantage  — 
saving  weeks  of  unnecessary 
card  punching. 

Their  large  trained  staff  is 
available  to  us  when  we  want 


points  which  is  vital  in  our 
media  planning. 


Their  equipment  gives  us  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  computer  without  the 


3)  We  eliminated  the  endless  labor  pains  of  deciding  which 
hours  of  manual  time  required  equipment  to  lease  or  buy,  where 
for  computing  and  typing  the  to  put  it,  or  make  the  all-import- 
monthly  estimate,  not  to  over-  ant  decisions  —  will  it  .serve  our 
look  machine  time  in  printing  needs  and,  will  we  have  enough 
the  estimate,  and  collating  its  work  to  keep  it  busy  .  .  . 


400  pages.  We  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  in-agency  man  hours 
against  this  facet  of  the  project 
79%. 


Future  Plans 

We  would  like  next  to  check 
the  feasibility  of  developing 


4)  We  did  not  save  money  by  newspaper  schedules  by  corn- 
reducing  staff.  As  a  matter  of  puter  on  a  “forecast”  basis, 
fact,  our  media  staff  was  cur-  predicated  on  the  known  factors 
tailed  by  one  in  this  entire  of  the  industry  including  client 


changeover. 


sales  patterns  by  months,  as 


But  —  it  would  have  been  well  as  each  retailer’s  past  per- 
necessary  to  add  four  in  staff  formance  and  his  anticipated 
to  manually  handle  the  adver-  sales. 

tising-to-.sales  analysis.  And  the  ^e  have  had  discussions  with 
savings  from  these  additions  organizations 

now  goes  a  long  way  in  ab-  computer  installations  cap- 

sorbing  our  Data  Processing  able  of  programming  for  media 

planning,  whether  it  be  linear 
Another  big  advantage  IS  the  non-linear.  However,  we 
ease  speed  and  accuracy  with  know  that  the  possibility  of  mov- 
which  our  insertion  orders,  com¬ 


ing  into  unsafe  ground  in  the 


additional  time  it  allows  depart-  ^ 

ment  personnel  to  devote  to  know  that  what  you 

media  planning.  t*'®  computer  is  gov- 

In  electing  to  use  a  Service  by  what  you  put  into  it. 

Center  w'e  were  aware  that  we  T*’’®  equipment  has  proved  it- 
would  be  required  to  share  ma-  ^  fully  capable  of  handling 
chine  time  with  their  other  ^^^^^ses  of  mathematical  data 


We  fully  recognize  that  there 


quickly  and  accurately. 

The  computer  should 


could  be  times  when  we  might  rwognized  as  a  functional  piece 

need  service  quickly  when  the  .  ®duipment.  It  is  not  an  execu- 

machines  might  be  in  use  on  hobby  or  a  promotional 

another  job.  While  this  condi- 

tion  can  also  prevail  within  an  * 

agency  leasing  its  own  equip-  News  Parleys  Studied 

—  we  have  never  en-  p;«i,..i  „  *  j  a  a  ai,„ 

:a  au  Peter  Birkel,  a  student  at  the 

ZaSinn  University  of  Connecticut, 

'  Storrs,  Conn.,  has  received  a 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  grant-in-aid  from  the  Harrr  S. 
rwo^ized  the  many  advantages  Truman  Library  to  research  a 
which  iTO  could  derive  from  a  doctoral  thesis  on  the  role  played 
Service  Center  such  as:  hv  nrAsiHanfini  nanra 


service  i.^enter  such  as:  by  presidential  news  conferences 

The  advantage  of  utilizing  a  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  He  is  a 
Service  Center  already  in  oner-  candidate  for  a  doctorate  in 
ation,  whose  experience  in  data  political  science. 
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Distillery’s  Ad  Chief 
‘Distills’  Ad  Thinking 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Julian  P.  (Pappy)  Van 
Winkle  Sr.,  88-year  old  presi¬ 
dent  of  11 3-year  old  Stitzel- 
Weller  Distillery,  Inc.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  likes  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  Kentucky  mountain  man 
who  met  a  stranger  on  the  road. 

Noticing  an  expanse  of  gold 
watch  chain  across  the 
stranger’s  middle,  the  moun¬ 
taineer  toolt  occasion  to  enquire 
the  time  of  day. 

“Sun  time  or  railroad  time?” 
the  stranger  asked. 

“Either  one,”  the  mountain 
man  replied.  “Hereabouts,  we’re 
nigh  as  fur  from  one  as  t’other!” 

Well,  while  the  kind  of  time 
may  be  of  equal  “never-mind” 
to  Stitzel-Weller  so  long  as 
there’s  plenty  of  it  in  which  to 
produce  its  Old  Fitzgerald  sour 
mash  bourbon,  and  other  brands 
of  whiskies,  time  is  one  thing 
that  James  D.  Callaghan,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  doesn’t  have  much  of. 

This  is  especially  true  now 
that  Mr.  Callaghan  is  moving 
fast  to  beat  the  drums  in  be¬ 
half  of  Old  Fitzgerald  in  its 
Fleur  de  Lis  Christmas  decan¬ 
ter. 

$1.8  Million  Budget 

According  to  Mr.  Callaghan, 
Stitzel-Weller’s  total  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure,  placed  through 
Winius-Brandon  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  runs  about  $1,800,- 
000  and  is  allocated  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  media  as  follows:  newspa¬ 
pers,  30%;  magazines,  30%; 

point-of-purchase,  20% ;  and 
outdoor,  20%. 

“Our  use  of  newspapers  has 
increased  in  recent  years  be¬ 
cause  of  our  desire  to  increase 
I  pre.ssure  at  the  local  level,”  Mr. 
Callaghan  said  this  week.  “Ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  establish  brand 
recognition  and  impact  at  the 
local  level,  we  use  approxi¬ 

mately  300  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Ad  size  varies, 

1  of  course,  ranging  from  50-line 
j  black  and  white  inserts  to  1000- 
I  line  for  color  ads.” 

I  Actually,  Stitzel-Weller’s  1962 

!  expenditure  in  newspapers  is  up 

about  $55,431  for  all  brands. 
Last  year,  according  to  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  reports, 
the  distillery  spent  $484,569  on 
all  brands  broken  down  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cabin  Still  and  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald  whiskies,  $12,159;  Cabin 
Still  Whisky,  $199,160;  David 
Nicholson  1843  whisky,  $2,072; 
Oiil  Fitzgerald  whisky,  $241,420; 
0;d  Stitzel  whisky,  $1,221;  Old 


W.  L.  Weller  whisky,  $13,401; 
Rebel  Yell  whisky,  $14,123;  and 
Stitzel-Weller  whiskies,  $1,013. 
From  these  figures  it  can  be 


seen  that  Old  Fitzgerald  and 
Cabin  Still  are  the  favored 
Stitzel-Weller  brands  of  whis¬ 
kies. 

No  ‘Gimmicks’ 

Prohibited  by  law  from  using 
co-op  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  “gim¬ 
micks,”  Stitzel-Weller,  with  na¬ 
tional  distribution,  has  15  na¬ 
tional  account  executives  work¬ 
ing  through  approximately  85 
distributors  who  in  turn  employ 
about  1500  salesmen.  Sales  de¬ 
partment  tie-ins  with  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  are  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  distributor 
salesmen  who  merchandise  at 
the  local  level. 

Mr.  Callaghan  told  E&P  this 
week  that  he  has  found  “some” 
newspapers  most  helpful  in 


solving  particular  sales  prob¬ 
lems  —  especially  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  decanters  during  the 
holiday  period.  “Although,”  he 


added,  “We’d  like  to  .see  more 
creative  merchandising  aids  on 
the  part  of  newspapers.” 

Stitzel-Weller’s  ad  mentor 
said  that  salesmen’s  reaction  to 
the  company’s  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  “excellent,  be¬ 
cause  they  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  newspaper’s  local 
impact.” 

As  for  Mr.  Callaghan  himself, 
he  understands  and  appreciates 
the  flexibility  of  newspapers  as 
an  ad  medium. 

“Where  we  require  lots  of 
time  to  produce  Kentucky  sour 
mash  bourbon,  which  employs 
the  slowest  method  of  whisky¬ 
making  known  to  man,  we 
don’t  always  have  sufficient  time 
to  make  last  minute  copy 
changes  in  most  advertising 
media,”  Mr.  Callaghan  ex¬ 


plained.  “Newspapers,  through 
their  flexibility,  enable  us  the 
maximum  time  possible  in  which 
to  make  sudden  changes  in  ads 
prompted  by  local  market  con¬ 
ditions.” 

Sales  Up  10% 

Pointing  out  that  Stitzel- 
Weller’s  sales  for  1962  are  run¬ 
ning  about  10%  over  last  year, 
Mr.  Callaghan  said  he  plans  to 
use  increased  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  i  n  “many  markets” 
throughout  the  country. 

“Where  proper  positioning  is 
available,”  he  said  “newspaper 
advertising  is  one  of  the  most 
important  advertising  functions 
as  far  as  our  products  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

Pappy  Van  Winkle,  as  he  is 
known  to  his  friends,  has  been 
in  the  industry  68  years,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  salesman  when  he  was 
19.  He  runs  Stitzel-Weller  with 
the  help  of  a  son,  Julian,  who 
is  vicepresident,  and  a  son-in- 
law  C.  K.  McClure,  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

A  Columnist 

Pappy  spends  a  lot  of  his 
time  in  preparing  column-like 
ads  which  run  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Time,  Newsweek,  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  New 
Yorker  and  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Each  of  these  142-line  col¬ 
umns  contain  an  anecdote 
gleaned  from  the  days  when 
Pappy  was  a  salesman  travel¬ 
ing  through  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia  and  Indiana.  And 
while  he  employs  Thomas  H. 
Buchanan,  Washington,  D.C., 
public  relations  consultant,  to 
oversea  Stitzel-Weller’s  over¬ 
all  public  relations.  Pappy’s 
column  does  a  man-size  job  in 
creating  a  tremendous  corporate 
image  for  his  company  with 
both  the  public  and  professional 
people. 

As  Mr.  Buchanan  put  it  this 
week,  “Just  our  schedule  of  col¬ 
umns  in  E&P  has  produced 
more  dam  mail  from  newspaper 
men  all  over  the  country.” 

While  Pappy  Van  Winkle  has 
done  a  fine  PR  job  for  Stitzel- 
Weller  through  his  columns,  he 
has  to  some  degree  alienated 
chemists  with  a  sign  that  hangs 
over  the  door  of  the  distillery 
on  Fitzgerald  Road. 

“No  Chemists  allowed,”  the 
sign  warns. 

The  sign  was  placed  there 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


EXPLAINING  USE  OF  NEWSPAPERS— James  D.  Callaghan  (righf). 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  of  Stitzel-Weller  Distillery, 
Inc.,  explains  why  he  plans  increased  use  of  newspaper  space  to  Julian 
P.  (Pappy)  Van  Winkle  Sr.,  88-year  old  president  of  the  113-year  old 
distillery.  Note  Fluer  de  Lis  Christmas  decanter  of  Old  Fitzgerald  on 
"Pappy’s"  desk. 
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Private  Brand  Called 
Threat  to  Economy 


The  private  label  last  week 
was  labelled  a  “menace  to  our 
economy’s  well-being  and  there¬ 
fore  a  menace  to  our  national 
way  of  life”  by  Edgar  M.  Bronf¬ 
man,  president  of  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Speaking  before  the  53rd  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  Mr.  Bronfman 
proposed  a  concerted  effort  by 
the  “tens  of  millions”  of  people 
whose  livelihoods  depend  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  on  advertising  to 
combat  the  “very  real  threat” 
of  private  label  merchandise. 

Barton  A.  Cummings,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  speaking  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  said  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  private  label  prod¬ 
ucts  has  caused  concern  among 
advertising  agencies  and  the 
success  of  these  products  has 
forced  many  makers  of  brand 
name  goods  to  reduce  prices  and 
curtail  advertising  budgets  to 
meet  competition. 

Mr.  Bronfman  said  his  sug¬ 
gestion  would  take  in  everyone 
who  is  employed  by  media,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  printing  and 
engraving  companies,  paper  in¬ 
dustry,  display  firms  and  so 
forth,  and  all  their  dependents, 
as  w'ell  as  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  themselves. 

Convince  Consumer 

“The  basic  threat  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  label  is  the  simple  fact 
that  it  has  been  winning  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance,”  Mr.  Bronf¬ 
man  said.  “It  would,  therefore, 
seem  that  our  task  must  be  to 
convince  consumers  —  not  just 
each  other  —  that  it  is  in  their 
best  interest  to  buy  nationally 
advertised  brands.” 

He  asked  that  the  advertising 
men  present  ideas  for  promoting 
the  integrity  and  quality  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products  as 
against  the  price  appeal  of  the 
private  brands  that  ride  on  the 
coattails  of  the  advertised 
goods. 

The  “ideal  sifting  place,”  he 
said,  for  handling  such  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation. 

Mr.  Bronfman  revealed  that 
Seagram  recently  drafted  two 
letters,  one  to  go  to  its  own  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  other  to  heads 
of  business  houses  with  which 
it  does  business  or  with  which 
it  has  a  clo.se  association  “in¬ 
cluding  publishing  houses.” 

The  letter  to  business  firms 
told  of  the  letter  sent  to  Sea¬ 
gram  employes  in  w'hich  it  was 
suggested  that  whenever  possi¬ 


ble  they  should  buy  well-known, 
advertised  brands  rather  than 
private  labels.  He  also  requested 
that  the  businesses  do  the  same 
thing  with  their  employes. 

‘Kelcnllcss  Enemy’ 

“But  more  than  that,”  the 
letter  to  business  firms  con¬ 
cluded,  “we  must  all  face  the  in¬ 
escapable  fact  that  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  relentless  enemy.  The 
brand-name  concept  is  under 
steady-fire.  Our  counter-attack 
must  be  at  least  as  relentless. 
We  must  face  this  challenge 
daily;  we  must  sell  the  validity 
of  our  concept  on  a  personal 
basis  to  our  associates  and  in 
our  social  contacts.  We  must 
ever  be  persuading  all  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
of  the  importance  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  brand  to  our  economy.” 

The  nation’s  economic  vitality, 
Mr.  Bronfman  continued,  has 
come  in  large  measure  from  our 
desires  for  more  and  better 
goods  and  services  “and  from  a 
profit  system  which  has  enabled 
industry  to  satisfy  and  stimu¬ 
late  desires  and  through  re¬ 
search  to  create  new  ones. 

“The  private-label  concept  ig¬ 
nores  research,  quality  control 
and  long-term  consumer  satis¬ 
faction  .  .  .  they  freeload  from 
our  hard-w'on  franchises  and 
drain  from  our  costly  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Mr.  Cummings  acknowledged 
that  private  labels  present  a 
“formidable  problem”  to  na¬ 


tional  advertisers.  In  one  major 
chain  store  organization,  he 
said,  private  labels  now  account 
for  85%  of  orange  juice  sales, 
33%  of  instant  coffee  sales  and 
one-third  of  the  light-duty  de¬ 
tergent  business. 

“In  the  tire  replacement  busi¬ 
ness  private  labels  have  the 
largest  share  of  the  market,” 
Mr.  Cummings  said.  “And  one 
private  label  brand  is  the  larg¬ 
est-selling  washing  machine  in 
the  country.” 

He  suggested  that,  instead  of 
trying  to  fight  the  price  brands 
with  price-off  deals,  the  national 
advertisers  should  pour  the 
money  saved  into  stronger  na¬ 
tional  advertising  programs. 

FTC’s  Task 

Charles  A.  Sweeny,  chief  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
food  and  drug  advertising  di¬ 
vision,  told  ANA  members  that 
the  FTC  faces  the  “wearisome 
task”  of  proceeding  against 
vitamin  advertisers,  “one  by 
one.” 

He  said  that  during  the  last 
year  the  FTC  has  issued  orders 
in  several  cases  concerned  with 
advertising  of  vitamin  products. 
The  orders  “require  the  dis¬ 
closures  of  certain  information 
concerning  the  relative  infre¬ 
quency  of  vitamin  deficiencies,” 
Mr.  Sw'eeny  said,  adding: 

“I  have  been  carefully  study¬ 
ing  vitamin  advertisements  since 
and  so  far  have  failed  to  find 
one  which  has  been  modified.” 

He  said  the  commission  real¬ 
izes  that  when  it  goes  after 
these  advertisers  it  may  be  ac¬ 
cused  by  some  of  “playing  the 
old  numbers  game”  —  that  is. 


I  AD-lines 

g  By  Rol>ert  B.  McIntyre 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiH 

Noble  Cause 

Nothing  ennobles  a  fight  more 
than  a  noble  cause,  and  what 
could  be  more  noble  than  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America’s 
plans  to  strengthen  and  expand 
its  Washington  program  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  promote  legitimate  in¬ 
terests  and  rights  of  advertising. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Head.  AFA  chair¬ 
man,  and  Donald  Wilkins,  chief 
of  AFA’s  Washington  oflfice,  re¬ 
cently  conferred  on  ways  and 
means  of  strengthening  AFA’s 
program  and  communicating  more 
promptly,  effectively  to  AFA 
members,  and  of  utilizing  the 
facilities  of  the  Legislative  Alert- 
ment  Committee  formed  last  June 
to  serve  as  a  closer  and  more 
active  liaison  between  AFA’s 
Washington  office  and  individual 
ad  clubs  comprising  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  membership. 

“We  have  felt,  for  some  time,” 
Mr.  Head  said,  “that  our  listen¬ 
ing  |)ost  in  Washington,  acting 
alone,  was  not  always  able  to 
send  to  the  clubs,  promptly  and 
completely,  the  detailed  picture 
of  all  that  was  being  proposed 
in  Washington  affecting  advertis¬ 
ing  .  . .  The  Legislative  Alertment 
Committee  will  help  correct  that 
condition.” 

Mr.  Head  also  reported  that 
Don  Wilkins  is  serving  on  an 
Inter-Association  of  Advertising 
people  in  Washington  who  meet 
periodically  to  discuss  develop¬ 
ments  affecting  advertising  so 
that  AFA  can  make  plans  for  co¬ 
ordinated  action,  wherever  advis¬ 
able. 

In  addition,  Mr,  Head,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  John  Crichton  and 
Peter  Allport,  presidents  of  4-A 
and  ANA  respectively,  is  serving 
on  the  Advertising  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  set  up  at  the  suggestion 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges  to  advise  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Congress  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  of  advertising. 

“We  are  making  splendid  prog¬ 
ress,”  Mr.  Head  reported.  “We 
are  being  careful  to  study  every 
proposal  regarding  legislation 
affecting  advertising,  not  only  so 
that  we  can  protect  advertising’s 
legitimate  interests,  but  also  to 
keep  well  informed  so  that  we 
can  speak  accurately  and  objec¬ 
tively. 

«  *  * 

Perhaps  the  battle  between  ad¬ 
vertising  and  government  will 
cease  some  day  for  sheer  want  of 
combatants. 


(Continued  on  page,  22) 


SMILES  THAT  MAKE  US  HAPPY-^acIc  Forbes  (left),  vicepresident 


and  manager  of  Kelly-Smith  Company's  Los  Angeles  office,  holds  a 
chart  used  in  a  Target  Account  pitch  made  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives  and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

ANPA,  to  Russell  Z.  Eller  (center),  advertising  manager  of  Sunkist 
Growers,  Inc.  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  Bureau  president,  looks  on. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Stores  See  Bigger 
Yule  Ad  Budgets 


Bigger  Christmas  advertising 
budgets  are  planned  by  more 
than  one-third  of  196  retailers 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
according  to  a  survey  conducted 
through  member  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

More  than  39%  intend  to 
raise  their  ad  budgets  over  last 
Christmas.  Some  51.5%  plan 
to  maintain  advertising  at  last 
year’s  level,  while  7.1%  expect 
to  trim  their  ad  budgets.  Re¬ 
ports  an  Oregon  department 
store  which  plans  to  raise  its 
advertising  over  a  year  ago; 
“We  have  planned  a  harder- 
hitting,  earlier  campaign  in 
November  through  December.” 

As  in  previous  years,  mer¬ 
chants  will  rely  heavily  on  daily 
newspapers  as  their  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  the  surveyed 
merchants  —  78%  —  plan  to 
invest  80%  or  more  of  their  ad 
budgets  in  newspapers.  Some 
15.3%  will  invest  100%  of  their 
ad  dollars  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  holiday  season. 

More  than  70%  of  the  196  re¬ 
tailers  expect  to  chalk  up  more 
Christmas  volume  this  year 
than  in  1961.  Some  49.5%  ex¬ 
pect  an  increase  in  profits  while 
10.7%  look  for  a  decrease. 
About  23%  said  they  think 
profits  will  remain  the  same. 

*  *  * 

CHEMSTBAND  IN  CO-OP 

Chemstrand  Company,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company,  has  announced  plans 
for  a  major  co-op  newspaper  ad 
program  for  retailers  on  sleep 
products  made  with  100%  Acri- 
lan  acrylic  fiberfill. 

The  program,  part  of  a  year- 
round  merchandising  campaign 
by  Chemstrand  on  behalf  of 
fiberfill  products  of  Acrilan,  will 
run  from  Dec.  1,  1962,  through 
May  31,  1963. 

Not  only  will  the  program 
enable  retailers  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  their  advertising,  it 
was  pointed  out,  but  it  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  capitalize  on  the 
widespread  consumer  recogni¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  Acrilan 
in  fiberfill  as  well  as  in  blankets, 
carpets  and  major  apparel 
items. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

NEW  APPROACH 

The  Downtown  Cleveland  re¬ 
tail  merchants  have  taken  a  new 
approach  to  promoting  the  in¬ 
ner-city  shopping  area  with  a 
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weekly  cooperative  advertising 
program  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
featuring  “Cleveland’s  Largest 


SHOPlMXtJ  CK.NTKU 


]>C)\\  .NTOW  X 


Shopping  Center — Dowmtown!” 

Each  week  four  downtown 
merchants  will  be  featured  un¬ 
der  the  categories:  “More 
Fashion,”  “More  Stores,”  “More 
Excitement,”  “More  Fine  Res¬ 
taurants,”  “More  Services,”  etc. 

Important  events  in  the  dowm- 
town  area  will  be  listed  in  each 
ad  (via  Rudy  Glin  Advertising). 

Merchants  themselves  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  at  what  the 
real  “downtown  story”  was  w'hen 
they  saw'  it  in  print. 


Private  Brand 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


being  interested  in  establishing 
a  record  for  numbers  of  com¬ 
plaints  “and  too  little  in  en¬ 
couraging  lawrful  practices.”  He 
denied  that  this  was  the  case. 

“The  truth  is,”  Mr.  Sw'eeny 
said,  “that  while  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  anti-advertisement.  I 
hope  we  are  never  anti-adver¬ 
tising.” 

Agency  Shifts  Hit 

The  fact  that  there  is  “much 
too  much  caprice”  in  the  way 
advertisers  switch  accounts  was 
pointed  out  by  John  Crichton, 
president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

“There  may  be  people  who 
still  think  that  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  comes  from  an  agency 
jittery  from  insecurity,”  he  said. 
“It  may  be  that  there  are  still 
a  few  people  around  who  think 
this  is  how  to  keep  creative 
people  on  their  toes.  I  hope  they 


are  diminishing.  You  must  have 
learned  the  lesson  with  your 
own  people;  when  will  you  learn 
it  with  your  agency?” 

Mr.  Crichton  said  everyone 
agrrees  that  where  an  agency  is 
incompetent  or  inept  or  incom¬ 
patible  it  deserves  to  get  fired. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  the  temerity 
to  talk  to  this  audience  on  any 
other  basis.  But  the  traffic  in  ac¬ 
counts  does  not  wholly  consist 
of  accounts  which  did  poor  jobs.” 

Other  speakers  at  the  ANA 
meeting  included  Steuart  Hen¬ 
derson  Britt,  professor  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  who  discussed  major  criti¬ 
cisms  of  advertising,  Merrill 
Panitt,  editor  of  TV  Guide,  and 
Norbert  Delville,  director  of  the 
international  department  of 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
ad  agency. 

Mr.  Panitt  said  the  costs  en¬ 
tailed  in  communicating  with 
the  public  today  have  become  so 
great  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
simple  matter  to  separate 
media’s  role  and  the  advertiser’s 
requirements. 

“I  believe  they  must  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  for  the  good  of  the  media 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  good  of 
advertiser,  but  how  to  keep  them 
separate  is  a  very  real  problem,” 
he  said.  “It  is  a  matter  neither 
you  as  advertisers  nor  I  as  edi¬ 
tor  find  pleasant,  but  we  won’t 
solve  the  problem  by  ignoring 
it.” 

Foreign  Markets 

Mr.  Delville  told  the  meeting 
that  American  manufacturers 
who  have  been  exporting  their 
international  marketing  spe¬ 
cialists  abroad  are  beginning  to 
call  them  back  because  of  new 
concepts  of  handling  foreign 
programs. 

American  firms  wanting  to 
recentralize  their  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  was  seen  as  one  trend. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  the 
trend  with  American  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  is  to  decentralize 
their  international  advertising 
which,  he  argued,  is  against 
their  best  interests  in  that  field. 

“The  pendulum  of  interna¬ 
tional  marketing  has  swung 
about  as  far  as  it  dare  in  the 
direction  of  decentralization,” 
Mr.  Delville  said. 

Too  many  American  market¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  have  re¬ 
linquished  not  only  the  things 
that  they  should,  but  those  that 
they  shouldn’t,  he  said.  “The 
details  and  the  implementation 
of  advertising  and  marketing 
plans  are  certainly  best  left  to 
the  local  people  in  each  foreign 
market,”  he  said. 

“But  the  grand  strategies  of 
marketing  and  advertising,  the 
basic  and  fundamental  policy¬ 
making  plans  and  decisions,  are 
best  made  by  centralized  cor¬ 
porate  management  here.” 


S.F.  Provides 
All-Year  Copy 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  attractions  are 
now  being  heralded  in  an  all- 
year  newspaper  campaign 
placed  by  the  San  Francisco 
(invention  &  Visitors  Bureau 
through  its  agency,  Johnson  & 
Lewis. 

“Dateline  San  Francisco”  is 
the  line  featured  in  newspaper 
ads  appearing  every  other  week 
in  San  Francisco’s  outer  per¬ 
imeter  cities,  according  to  Thor 
M.  Smith,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  the  bureau. 

Some  50  dailies  outside  a  100- 
mile  perimeter  of  northern  and 
central  California,  in  eastern 
Nevada  and  southern  Oregon 
are  receiving  this  copy  fort¬ 
nightly. 

Coming  attractions  in  sports, 
music,  art,  the  theater  and 
special  attractions  are  presented 
in  the  advertising.  Examples 
include  the  Grand  National 
Horse  Show,  Hong  Kong  Refuge 
Week,  Taiwan’s  Foo-Hsing 
Theater  and  international  stage 
attractions  and  concert  artists. 

• 

State  and  General 
Ad  Depts.  Melted 

Houston 

The  Houston  Post's  state  and 
general  advertising  departments 
have  been  combined  to  form  the 
National  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Robert  H.  Lampee,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  advertising,  said  the  de¬ 
partments  will  be  managed  by 
Keith  Butler,  formerly  manager 
of  gfeneral  advertising. 

James  W.  Grafton  becomes 
sales  manager,  in  charge  of 
advertising  sales  through  the 
Post’s  national  sales  represen¬ 
tatives. 

W.  C.  (Bill)  Buhler,  formerly 
assistant  manager  of  state  ad¬ 
vertising,  will  be  sales  manager, 
special  features  advertising. 

• 

‘Jake’  Weintz,  70, 

Dies  of  Heart  Attack 

Jacob  F.  Weintz,  70,  for 
many  years  a  publishing  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  field  of  advertising, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Nov.  7 
while  enroute  to  his  New  York 
office. 

Mr.  Weintz  broke  into  the 
business  with  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  magazine  in  1922  and  be¬ 
came  vicepresident  and  co-man¬ 
ager  of  its  Chicago  office.  Later 
he  joined  Tide  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  as  vicepresident  and  be¬ 
came  advertising  director  of 
Tide  magazine,  now  defunct. 
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IN  ALBANY.  .  .  The  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News  have  the 
largest  morning  and  evening  circulations  in  Northeastern  New  York. 

IN  BALTIMORE  .  .  .  The  News-Post  has  the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

IN  BOSTON  .  .  .  The  Record  American  has  the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  all  of  New  England. 

IN  LOS  ANGELES  .  .  .  The  Herald-Examiner  has  the  largest  daily 
circulation  in  the  largest  county  in  the  largest  state. 

IN  NEW  YORK  .  .  .  The  Journal-American  has  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  the  nation’s  No.  1  market. 

IN  SAN  ANTONIO...  The  Light  has  the  largest  daily  circulation  in 
Southwestern  Texas. 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO...  The  morning  Examiner  and  the  evening 
News  Call  Bulletin  offer  the  largest  “one-buy”  daily  circulation  package  in 
Northern  California. 

IN  SEATTLE  .  .  .  The  Post-Intelligencer  has  the  largest  morning  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


P.  S .  /  The  New  York  Mirror,  with  24  consecutive  months  of  circulation 
I  gains,  has  the  second  largest  daily  circulation  in  America. 

I 


THE  HEAR^^^^NEWSPAPERS 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 


REPRESENTED  BT  ALLEN  RIAPP  CO 


NEMA  Sets  Theme 
For  ’63  Dishwashers 


The  1963  National  Electrical  97  utilities  ran  dishwasher  pro- 
Manufacturer  Association’s  motion  campaigns  in  1962,  in- 
Electric  Dishwasher  Promotion  eluding  about  40  scheduled  for 
Kit  has  been  sent  to  750  utility  the  current  pre-Christmas  sea- 
sales,  promotion  and  advertising  ton.  At  least  one  company, 
executives  throughout  the  coun-  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric,  is 
try.  jumping  the  gun  and  using  the 

Theme  of  the  kit,  and  of  1963  NEMA  theme,  “All  hands 
NEMA’s  overall  1963  promotion  Love  a  Dishwasher’’  in  its  cur- 
program,  is  “All  hands  love  an  rent  promotion, 
electric  dishwasher!”  In  1963,  the  Edison  Electric 

The  kit  contains  display  ma-  Institute’s  Coordinated  Cam- 
terials  for  use  by  dealers  and  paign  Calendar  lists  April-May 
utilities;  direct  mail  envelope  and  November-December  as  the 
staffers;  sketches  of  suggested  periods  when  most  utilities  will 
window  displays;  mats,  photos  promote  dishwashers.  The  EEI 
and  copy  suggestions  to  help  in  membership  includes  virtually 
creating  newspaper  ads;  Dish-  all  the  investor-owned  electric 
washer  Digest  folder  in  a  small  utilities  in  the  U.S. 
newspaper  format  that  covers  Utility  execs  receiving  the 
all  consumer  benefits  of  dish-  promotion  package  are  being 
washers;  and  a  four-page  “How  urged  to  make  the  kits  available 
to  Sell  Dishwashers”  folder.  to  all  appliance  dealers  partici¬ 
pating  in  local  utility  dish- 
Sponsors  washer  campaigns  in  1963.  The 

The  NEMA  dishwasher  pro-  kits  also  will  available  for 
motion  program  is  sponsored  by  Purchase  by  NEMA  mem^re 
Admiral,  Frigidaire,  General  (I'stribution  to  their  field 
Electric,  Hotpoint,  Kelvinator,  representatives,  dustribiitors  and 
KitchenAid,  Norge,  Philco,  Tap- 
pan,  Westinghouse  and  Whirl-  I’ubliriiy  Pmeram  supplements  on  electric  appli- 

pool.  ances  were  developed  out  of  the 

According  to  NEMA  records.  Backstopping  the  utility-dealer  1962  kits. 

_ _ promotion  program  will  be  a  Purpose  of  all  the  kits,  ac- 

year-long  new.spaper  publicity  cording  to  R.  D.  Smith,  secretary 
prog^m.  For  the  fourth  of  the  NEMA  consumer  prod- 
straight  year,  NEMA  will  dis-  ucts  division,  is  “to  focus  com- 
tribute  news  and  feature  stories  munity-wide  attention  on  dish- 
I  and  pictures  of  new  models  washers  at  a  particular  time,  to 
every  month  to  more  than  3,500  get  people  thinking  about  dish- 
gg-  ****  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  washers,  and  to  direct  their  foot- 

^  which  subscribe  to  its  product  steps  to  local  dealers’  stores. 

information  ser\’ice.  Once  they’re  inside,  it’s  dealer 

Early  in  1963,  anticipating  .selling  all  the  way.” 
the  utility  spring  promotion  Mr.  Smith  added  one  comment 
season,  1,000  daily  papers  will  on  selling:  “When  a  di.shwasher 
receive  from  NEMA  a  special  enters  a  prospect’s  home,  it 
newspaper  supplement  kit  of  seldom  comes  back.  Those 
editorial  and  advertising  ma-  dealers  and  utilities  who  are  of- 
terials,  to  use  as  the  basis  of  fering  satisfaction-guaranteed- 
dishwasher  supplements.  The  or-money-back,  or  free-home- 
kit  also  will  go  to  advertising  trial  plans,  report  great  success, 
and  promotion  managers  of  util-  Product  demonstration  is  always 
ities.  More  than  250  newspaper  {Continued  on  pnge  28) 


IT  PAYS  TO  PROMOTE — R.  D.  Smith  (left),  secretary  of  the  National 
Electrical  Appliance  Manufacturers  Association,  Consumer  Products 
Division,  pauses  in  his  reading  story  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  about 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.'s  "Steel  Product  of  the  Month"  August  promotion  of 
home  freezers,  to  watch  while  Harold  O.  Drosethes  (right),  industry 
manager  —  consumer  products,  U.S.  Steel's  Market  Division,  shows 
newspaper  service  issued  by  USS.  Second  from  left  is  E,  P.  Van  Sciver, 
chairman  of  NEMA  Household  Refrigerator  &  Freezer  Section,  who 
presented  a  Certificate  of  Merit  (shown  on  table)  for  the  promotion 
to  Robert  C.  Myers,  U.S.  Steel's  director  of  market  development. 

F  reezer  Promotion 
Thawed  Aug.  Sales 

Surveys  of  results  in  the  20 
markets  in  which  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.  conducted  local  campaigns 
for  the  August  “Product  of  the 
Month”  promotion  of  home 
freezers  (E&P,  June  30,  page 
22)  reveal  participation  by  1,- 
047  dealers — 83.6%  of  the  1,249 
dealers  surveyed. 

Of  these  dealers,  40.5%  re¬ 
ported  increases  in  home  freezer 
sales  in  August,  1962,  over 
August,  1961.  Sales  increases 
reported  were  as  follows:  11.1% 
reported  sales  up  1%  to  10%; 
11.1%  reported  sales  up  11% 
to  20% ;  and  3.5%  indicated 
sales  increases  of  some  50%  or 
more. 

In  support  of  the  promotion, 
U.S.  Steel  supplemented  na¬ 
tional  tv  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  with  full-page  newspaper 
ads  in  20  markets.  Home  freezer 
advertising  and  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  was  made  available  to  all 
newspapers  via  a  four-page 
tabloid  newspaper  service. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  “in 
grateful  recognition  of  the  out¬ 
standing  contribution  made  to 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  elec¬ 
tric  home  freezers  by  U.S.  Steel” 
was  presented  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  by  members  of  the  House¬ 
hold  Refrigerator  &  Freezer 
Section  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
trical  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  (see  cut). 
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IS  one 


Second  largest  ABC 
city  zone  in  Illinois. 


IN  MONTREAL . . . 

it's  the  STAR! 


Third  largest  market 
in  lowa-Illinois. 


of  Quad-Citians 
live  on  the  Illinois 
side. 


When  you  think  of  Montreal,  think  of  it  in  terms  of  Canada’s 
largest  consumer  market  with  an  even  larger  advertising  potential. 
That  potential  is  yours  to  use!  Put  your  advertising  to  work  in 
The  Montreal  .Star — the  paper  that  delivers  unmatched  coverage 
of  Montreal’s  English  homes  every  evening.  Daily  average  circu¬ 
lation,  19.3,843,  and  growing  steadily. 

Market  facts  on  request. 


SThe  montreol  Stor 


Represented  in  the  United  States  by 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 


IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 


No  XEWS 

is  BAD 


news 


►  Slip-ups  like  this  are  rare  among 
our  NEWSboys...but  when  one  does 
miss  a  reader  along  the  route,  our  cir¬ 
culation  department  hears  about  it! 
Reading  the  BUFFALO  EVENING 
NEWS  is  a  majority  habit  in  the 
Buffalo  area.  The  NEWS  brings  your 
message  to  almost  double  the  number 
of  people  reached  by  the  morning 
paper. 


Buffalo 

Evening 

News 


Represented  Nationally 
by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Lines  of 
Local 


— reached  Oct.  19,  1962  .  . . 
an  86%  increase  over  same 
period  last  year,  when  The 
Daily  Independent  RANKED 
25TH  IN  THE  NATION  IN 
LOCAL  COLOR. 

A  Record  for  a 

City  of  25,000 

? 

■ 


serving 


GRAND 

ISLAND 


RDCITY 

AVARKET 


®^^/»47<s4 


Full  or  Spot  Color 
Any  Weekday 
Except  Wednesday 

(Food  day,  color  capacity 
presently  committed.) 

99.4®/o  City  Coverage 
66.2®/o  7-County  Trade  Area 


A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  A  ASSOCIATES 
National  Kepresentaflve 


AD  AGENCIES; 

Wesley  Assoc.  Gets 
Wendell  Colton  Co. 


Effective  Nov.  30,  The  Wesley 
Associates,  Inc.,  will  acquire  the 
Wendell  P.  Colton  Company  to 
move  into  the  $12,000,000  plus 
billing:  bracket. 

Acquisition  of  Colton  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  changres 
affecting:  travel-oriented  ad 
agencies.  Several  executives  of 
Kelly,  Nason,  Inc.,  recently 
acquired  control  of  that  agency 
from  John  C.  Kelly,  its  founder. 
The  Victor  A.  Bennett  Company 
recently  was  acquired  by  Pritch¬ 
ard  Wood  &  Partners,  whose 
parent  company  is  Interpublic, 
Inc. 

The  50-year-old  Colton  com¬ 
pany  will  become  the  Wendell 
P.  Colton  division  of  Wesley 
Associates. 

Cal  J.  McCarthy  Jr.,  president 
of  Wesley,  said  that  no  client 
conflicts  would  result  from  the 
acquisition  of  Colton  agency 
which  handles  Avianca  (Col¬ 
ombian  National  Air  Lines), 
Icelandic  Air  Lines,  Furness 
Lines,  the  Greek  Line  and  Mexi- 
cana  de  Aviacion.  Colton’s  bill¬ 
ings  run  $2,250,000  as  against 
$10,000,000  for  Wesley. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Toronto 

The  ad  agency  business  in 
Canada  must  be  booming. 

To  help  meet  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  qualified  personnel, 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  is  establish¬ 
ing,  on  an  independent  and 
broader  basis,  its  recruiting  and 
career  counselling  service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  E.  McConnell, 
president  of  McConnell,  East¬ 
man  &  Company,  Ltd.,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  CAAA. 

To  be  known  as  the  CAAA 
Advertising  Personnel  Bureau, 
the  new  organization  will  have 
its  own  offices  and  directors. 


While  initially  the  service  will 
be  available  to  agencies  only,  it 
may  eventually  be  extended  to 
cover  advertisers. 

The  board  of  the  CAAA, 
which  has  47  member  agencies 
placing  an  estimated  95%  of 
all  national  advertising  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  media,  will  name  a  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Personnel  Bureau  in  the 
near  future. 

*  *  * 

HARPER’S  DAD  DEAD 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Marion  Harper,  father  of 
Marion  Harper  Jr.,  president 
and  chairman  of  Interpublic 
Inc.,  died  here  Nov.  5.  He  was 
73. 

Mr.  Harper  retired  to  St. 
Petersburg  a  year  ago.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  was  president  of 
Trans-American  Investment 
Company,  and  of  Candy  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc. 

Mr.  Harper  began  a  long 
career  in  advertising  at  a  young 
age,  as  ad  director  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  and  the  Oklahoma 
City  Stockman. 

In  the  early  20’s,  Mr.  Harper 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  be¬ 
came  president  of  Plymouth  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Later,  he 
.ioined  General  Foods  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  as  a  vicepresident.  During 
the  mid-30’s,  Mr.  Harper  and 
the  late  Richard  Compton  owned 
the  Blackman  Company,  now 
known  as  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

.AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Johnstone,  Inc.,  ad  agency 
specializing  in  selling  to  women’s 
markets,  has  been  acquired  by 
Interpublic  Inc.,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  as  a  separate 
agency.  Mrs.  Muriel  Johnstone, 


president  since  1955,  was  named 
chairman. 

*  o  * 

•  Five  accounts  previously  in 
the  Adams  &  Keyes,  Inc.,  shop 
have  been  placed  with  the 
Harold  J.  Siesel  Company,  Inc. 
Included  are:  Roxbury  Carpet 
Company,  Saxonville,  Mass. ; 
Geigy  Chemical  Corp.,  Ardsley, 
N.  Y. ;  Parfums  Marcy,  New 
York;  Olga  Tritt,  New  York, 
and  Austrian  Airlines.  Shift  is 
result  of  A&K’s  merger  with 
Maxon,  Inc. 

0  0* 

•  Sol  Fox,  formerly  director 
of  marketing  for  Food  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  metropolitan  food 
brokers,  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident  for  planning  by 
Geer,  Dubois  &  Company,  Inc. 

Bonner  Quits  Paper 
To  Join  Ted  Bates 

Hartfx)RD,  Conn. 

James  V.  Bonner  has  resigned 
as  manager  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Hartford  Times  to 
assume  an  executive  position 
with  Ted  Bates  &  Company. 

Mr.  Bonner  had  been  with  the 
Gannett  Group  for  17  years, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  position 
at  the  Times,  had  served  for  the 
past  four  years  as  New  England 
representative  for  Gannett  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales. 

• 

Blisli  Heads  Sales 
Of  CW O&O  for  Canada 

Sylvester  Blish  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Division  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbeo, 
Inc.  He  joined  the  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representative 
firm  in  1953.  Prior  to  that,  Mr. 
Blish  was  with  the  John  Budd 
Company. 

Canadian  publications  repre¬ 
sented  by  CWO&O  are:  Calgary 
Herald;  Edmonton  Journal; 
Hamilton  Spectator;  Medicine 
Hat  News;  Montreal  Star; 
North  Bay  Nugget;  Ottawa 
Citizen;  St.  John  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Times-Globe;  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram;  Vancouver  Sun 
and  Province;  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une;  Family  Herald  and  Week¬ 
end  Magazine  /Perspectives. 

• 

Agency  in  Bankruptcy 

Toronto 

Wallace  Advertising  Ltd., 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  has  made  a 
voluntary  assignment  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  its  accounts  have 
been  taken  by  James  Lovick  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  Vancouver  advertising 
agency  with  offices  across  Can¬ 
ada.  The  Wallace  agency  has 
total  liabilities  of  $50,034.  The 
agency  has  been  in  business 
about  58  years,  had  current  bill¬ 
ings  of  about  $480,000. 


► 
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WHAT  DO  99,823  INTERVIEWS  REVEAL 
ABOUT  PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPER  READING  HABITS? 


1.  The  Daily  Inquirer  has  readership  superiority  in  the  suburbs 
(where  most  of  the  Philadelphia  area’s  people  live  and  do  most 
of  their  buying). 

2.  The  Daily  Inquirer  has  great  strength,  but  not  superiority,  in 
readership  within  Philadelphia  County  proper. 

3.  As  to  total  readership,  proportionate  differences  are  very  small. 

WHAT  DO  THESE  99,823  INTERVIEWS  REVEAL 
TO  ADVERTISERS? 


The  Daily  Inquirer’s  readership  matches  the  market.  With  strength 
in  the  city  and  superiority  in  the  suburbs  (64%  of  the  population, 
67%  of  the  buying  power),  The  Daily  Inquirer  is  the  basic  newspaper 
buy  for  balanced  market  coverage. 


Every  day  since  1957,  Sindlinger  &  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Norwood,  Pa.,  has  interviewed  residents  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  A.B.C.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones,  gath¬ 
ering  data  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  for  a  wide 
variety  of  clients. 

What  99,823  different  respondents  have  said  in  that 
time  about  their  newspaper  reading  habits  during  all 
seasons  and  in  all  circulation  conditions  has  been 
extracted  and  averaged  annually  for  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which  in  turn  publishes  annually  the  con¬ 
tinuing  Philadelphia  Newspaper  Analysis.  These  data 
can  be  obtained,  for  similar  processing  fees,  by  any 
newspaper,  agency,  or  advertiser  interested  in  the 


Philadelphia  market.  They  are  not  developed  for  or 
under  the  control  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Sindlinger’s  rigorous  sampling  framework  and  ques¬ 
tionnaire  techniques  have  been  continuously  open  to 
inspection  at  any  time  by  any  interested  person  or 
group.  They  have  never  been  challenged. 

The  Philadelphia  Newspaper  Analysis  is  the  longest 
continuing  audience  report,  derived  from  the  largest 
sound  sample,  and  embracing  the  most  exhaustive  pos¬ 
sible  range  of  weather  and  circulation  conditions,  ever 
published  by  any  newspaper  anywhere.  Copies  of  the 
1961  findings,  and  those  of  previous  years,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  Philadelphia  Inquirer  representative. 


JfftilaMpftia  llnquirer 


PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  E.  SCHAUB  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR. 
400  N.  Broad  Street  320  Park  Avenue 

Locust  3-1600  Plaza  2-3120 


CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  MIAMI 

EDWARD  J.  LYNCH  RICHARD  I.  KRUG  FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES  FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES  PAUL  ISENBERGH 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive  Penobscot  Building  155  Montgomery  Street  3460  Wilshire  Boulevard  2300  Coral  Way 
Andover  3-6270  Woodward  5-7260  Garfield  1-7946  Dunkirk  5-3557  448-3844 


Distillery 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

years  ago  by  Pappy  himself, 
who  explains:  “No  chemist  ever 
did  anything  for  our  business. 
And  you  can  tell  them  I  said 
that.” 

The  non-chemist-PR-oriented 
sigm  goes  on  to  explain:  “Na¬ 
ture  and  the  old-time  know-how 
of  a  Master  Distiller  get  the 
job  done  here.  This  is  a  distillery 
— not  a  whisky  factory.” 

Pappy’s  first  job  was  with 
the  \\^  L.  Weller  &  Sons  whole¬ 
sale  whisky  firm.  He  and  another 
salesman  later  bought  the  firm, 
then  picked  up  the  old  Stitzel 
Brothers  Distillery. 

‘Done  It  Again* 

Pappy  Van  Winkle  also  likes 
the  story  he  used  in  one  of  his 
columns  about  the  mountaineer 
who  was  caught  with  a  jug  that 
he  insisted  contained  nothing 
but  spring  water. 

The  federal  agent  took  a  swig, 
choked,  then  insisted  the  moun¬ 
taineer  do  likewise. 

“What  do  you  know!”  the  old 
man  sputtered.  “The  good  lord’s 
gone  and  done  it  again!” 

And  so  has  Stitzel- Weller 
“gone  and  done  it  again”  with 
its  Fleur  de  Lis  Christmas  de- 


Most  expensive  liecantcr  ever  offered  at  (he  regular  Fifth 
price  Really  two  gifts  One.  the  memorable  beauty  of  this 
magnificeni  decanter.  The  other,  the  memorable  flavor  of 

Old  Fitzbbralo  i 


I  Ae  MtMtbtr  tof  bt4vttfuf  fltur  #e  lt$  ao^T-fOurse/f  I  r 

I  Itmp  Complete  information' at  aetter  hpuor  atores.  |  Uf 
Stiitli  Wtuit  Americas  OWcsl  faaHh  O'lliHeri' 
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canter  for  Old  Fitzgerald,  billed 
as  the  “Most  expensive  decanter 
ever  oflFei-ed  at  the  regular  Fifth 
price.” 

With  liquor  dealer  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  decanter,  which  can 
be  converted  into  an  attractive 
lamp  via  a  simple  kit,  at  a 
peak,  Mr.  Callaghan  is  counting 
on  the  “qualitative  advantages 
of  newspapers  as  an  advertising 


medium”  to  sell  Stitzel- Weller’s 
quality  bourbon  Old  Fitz. 

“The  closeness  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  readers  and  its  in¬ 
dispensability  to  a  majority  of 

them,”  he  said,  “makes  the  ^  dishwasher 

newspaper  our  most  dynamic 

medium  for  securing  local  mar-  j,. resistible  ‘demo.’  ” 

ket  penetration. 

•  Electric  Ranges 

‘REDEEMA*  ADS  SET 
Maradel  Products,  Inc.,  New 

York  cosmetics  and  toiletries  ^EMA’s  Electric 

manufacturer,  will  provide  mid-  Range  Section  for  1963.  Theme: 

December  advertising  support  A  * 

for  “Redeema”  —  its  i*ecently  ^‘^gs  around  the  rest.  The 
introduced  cosmetic  said  to  dra-  Promotion  kit  was  issued  to  the 
matically  smooth  the  skin  in  14  sa'ne  750  electric  utility  sales, 
(j^yg  advertising  and  promotion  ex- 

Headlined,  “Doesn’t  she  know  ecutives  that  received  the  kit 
she  can  look  younger?”  place-  ^or  dishwashers.  Sponsors  of  the 
ment  of  the  full-page  ad  is  olootric  range  drive  include: 
scheduled  for  the  Dec.  16  issue  Admiral,  Frigidaire,  Gaffers  & 
of  This  Week  (43  markets)  and  Sattler,  General  Electric;  Hot- 
the  Dec.  9  issue  of  the  New  point,  Kelvinator,  Monarch, 
York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  Norge,  Philco,  Tappan,  Westing- 
section,  New  York  Daily  News,  house  and  Whirlpool. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  the  Based  on  the  number  of  utili- 
Chieago  Tribune.  ties  which  actively  promoted 

♦  ♦  ♦  electric  ranges  in  1962 — at  least 

A.SR  IN  PAPERS  electric  range’s 

Black  and  white  insertions  in  feadily  increasing  share  of  the 
daily  newspapers  across  the  m^ket,  NEMA  expects 

U.S.  are  part  of  a  major  print  to  be  “a  r^ord  year  for 

advertising  campaign  (via  Ben-  aggressive  promotion  of  ranges, 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.)  by  Ameri-  Smith  said  that  the  ratio 

can  Safety  Razor  Company  on  el^tric  range  sales  to  gas 
behalf  of  its  new  PAL,  world’s  went  from  five  electric  for  every 
first  stainless  steel  adjustable  ranges  sold  in  19o-,  up 

iniector  razor  ^  electric  for  10  gas  in 

_  1961. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

APPLIANCE  PUSH  PAYS 

Co-op  appliance  promotion  has 
paid  off  at  the  retail  level  in 
Toledo’s  appliance  stores.  That’s 
the  consensus  among  dealers 
here  after  the  year’s  fourth 
appliance-promoting  event  was 
kicked  off. 

Most  recent  promotion  was 
that  for  automatic  dryers — elec- 
”16nS  trie  and  gas — for  which  an  en- 

wpor  tire  section  was  run  in  the 

^  Toledo  Blade  on  Oct.  23.  The 

)Orn-  section  consisted  of  12  pages, 

and  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
i  news  and  advertising  about  auto- 

iney.  matic  clothes  dryers. 

I  Both  of  Toledo’s  fuel  utilities, 

the  Ohio  Fuel  Gas  Company  and 
Orse  Toledo  Edison  Company, 

backed  the  promotion.  A  total  of 
6  on  19  Toledo  dryer  dealers  partici¬ 

pated.  Reaction  among  dealers 
was  described  as  “generally 

i  favorable.” 

i 

{  Building  Edition 

j  The  Danville  (Ill.)  Comnwr- 
I  cial-News  recently  published  a 

I  Special  Building  Edition  con¬ 

taining  14  spot-color  ads.  The 
TTMir  edition  marked  completion  of  the 

paper’s  17-month  expansion  and 
I  modernization  program  which 

^'■**”'*  included  installation  of  a  six- 

unit,  96-page  capacity  Goss 
press,  and  facilities  for  printing 
full-color  ads. 
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muddy  shoes 

are  a  common  sight  in  Iowa,  leaiJing  midwest  farm 
state.  One  strip  of  bacon  in  five  starts  here.  Iowa  hens 
brought  forth  a  record  4.7  BILLION  eggs  last  year 
to  go  alongside.  Iowa  farms  turn  out  more  corn- 
fed  steaks  than  any  other  state.  Corn  carpets  our 
countryside.  When  America  eats,  Iowa  has  money. 
And  Iowa  farmers  spend  It;  machinery,  chemicals, 
feed,  seed.  Gasoline  and  fertilizer.  Alas,  the  horse 
is  gone.  Add  to  this  something  new:  leisure  time  on 
the  farm.  Time  to  read,  travel,  learn 
more.  A  whole  new  market  for  the 
alert.  Fact:  7  out  of  every  10  Iowa 
farm  families  read  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter  and  Tribune. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  CRESMER.  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  ATLANTA.  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Business  is 
“sitting  prrtty” 
in  San  Jose, 
California! 


Compared  to  3.5%  in  San  Francisco 
and  9.8%  in  Alameda  County 

Constantly  on  the  move,  business  in  Metropolitan  San  Jose  is  steadily 
climbing,  showing  a  healthy  16.9%  increase  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1962  over  last  year.  Compared  to  San  Francisco  or  Alameda  County 
(Oakland),  here’s  the  fastest  growing  market  in  Northern  California, 
with  huge  payrolls,  top  incomes  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  goods 
and  services.  Metropolitan  San  Jose  is  California’s  newest  billion  dol¬ 
lar  market,  with  a  population  increase  of  almost  50,000  during  the 
last  year.  Together  all  these  factors  mean  business— big  business  and 
to  get  your  share  of  this  ever-growing  market  you  need  the 
MERCURY  &  NEWS  . . .  and  only  the  MERCURY  &  NEWS. 


MERCURY 

&NEWS 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
...  the  Growlns-Mt 
Markttt  In  th*  Wast 


Repfesenle^  Nationilly  b)  IIIUII'NWS.  INC. 


©toStrantoitSiiitts ' 

GIVES  YOU 

SBSTCOVBMGB 

INTHE  SCRAHTDN  SEGMENTOF 

TNIS^MCOHBINED  MARKET 


INDIA:  Ajit  Bhattacharjea, 


had  few  chances  to  travel  with¬ 
in  the  United  States  beyond  the  38,  Hindustan  Times,  and  its 
East  Coast,  and  none  of  them  sister  newspaper,  the  Hindu- 
has  had  an  opportunity  for  in-  sthan,  Hindi-language  daily,  of 
tensive  and  reflective  study  of  New  Delhi, 
such  complex  domestic  matters  INDONESIA:  Marius  L. 
as  race  relations,  agriculture,  Rengkoe,  47,  PIA  News  Agency 
state  and  local  government,  and  of  Jakarta,  serving  Radio  In¬ 
public  opinion.  donesia  and  50  dailies  and  mag- 

Twelve  foreign  correspondents  In  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  azines. 
who  cover  the  United  States  and  their  prt^am  is  being  planned 
the  United  Nations  are  on  a  .  ^  . 

30-day  nationwide  travel  and  of  the  News  and  Observer  and 


12  Foreign 
Newsmen  on 
Tour  of  U.S. 


ISRAEL:  Eliahu  A.  Salpeter, 

by  Sam  Ragan,  executive  editor  35,  Ha'aretz,  of  Tel  Aviv. 

ITALY :  Marino  de  Medici, 
study  program  administered  by  Raleigh  Times,  in  co-operation  29,  Agenzia  Nazionale  Stampa 
Governmental  Affairs  Institute  with  Governor  Terry  Sanford,  Associata  news  agency, 
of  Washington.  the  University  of  North  Caro-  KOREA:  Kukwhan  Sul,  44, 

Eleven  of  the  correspondents  lina  and  North  Carolina  State  Hankook  Ilbo,  and  its  sister 
are  stationed  in  Washington.  University.  newspaper,  Korea  Times,  of 

The  twelfth  (Hubert  Larn  of  The  group  will  go  to  Emporia,  Seoul. 

the  Goteborgs-Posten  of  Swe-  Kansas,  to  study  agriculture,  JAPAN:  Takesuke  Nishi- 
den)  is  stationed  in  San  Fran-  local  government,  and  com-  yama,  40,  Kyodo  News  Service, 
cisco.  The  correspondents  repre-  munity  life.  Their  host  will  be  NETHERLANDS:  Dr.  Pieter 
sent  Canada,  Germany,  India,  W.  L.  White,  editor  and  pub-  G.  J.  Korteweg,  50,  Grote  Pro- 
Indonesia,  Israel,  Italy,  Korea,  lisher  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  vinciale  Dagbladen  of  the 
Japan,  The  Netherlands,  Swe-  On  Nov.  23  members  of  the  Hague,  association  of  10  Dutch 
den,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  group  will  begin  traveling  alone  newspapers. 

Yugoslavia.  Their  newspapers,  to  cities  of  their  own  choosing.  SWEDEN:  Hubert  Lam,  55, 

Goteborgs-Posten,  of  Goteborg 
(Gothenburg) ;  free  lance  con¬ 
tributor  of  the  Swedish  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  of  Stock¬ 
holm. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  God¬ 
frey  M.  T.  Hodgson,  28,  the 
Observer  of  London,  and  the 
Observer  Foreign  News  Serv- 


Wilkes-Barre 

HAZLETON 


news  agencies,  and  broadcasting  Governmental  Affairs  Insti- 
stations  reach  an  audience  of  tute  is  a  private,  non-profit 
more  than  75  million  persons.  organization. 

The  current  project,  patterned  Those  on  the  tour  are: 
after  programs  financed  by  the  CANADA:  Peter  Trueman, 
Ford  Foundation,  is  sponsored  27,  Montreal  Star. 
by  the  State  Department.  The  GERMANY :  Lothar  Loewe, 
project  will  give  the  participants  33,  North  German  Radio  and 
an  opportunity  to  improve  their  Television  (NDR)  and  West 
knowledge  of  American  public  German  Radio  and  Television 
opinion,  problems,  accomplish-  (WDR)  of  Hambui-g;  Welt  am 
ments,  and  aspirations.  Sontag,  weekly  newspaper  of 

Most  of  the  participants  have  Hamburg. 
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YUGOSLAVIA:  Luka  Majic, 
48,  Tanjug  Press  Agency,  of 
Belgrade. 


‘Over-Promotion’  Pul 
Weekly  in  Bankruptcy 

Milwaukee 
“Over-emphasis  on  promotion 
of  the  paper”  was  blamed  by 
Jerome  Borkoski  for  losses  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  bankrupt  weekly 
Milwaukee  Reporter. 

The  publisher  of  the  defunct 
newspaper  told  a  bankruptcy 
referee  here  last  week  that  his 
company  lost  between  $14,000 
and  $19,000  a  year  between  1958 
and  1960  but  showed  a  profit  of 
$16,000  in  1961  mainly  because 
several  creditors  forgave  debts. 

Three  former  executives  of 
the  Reporter,  which  Mr.  Borko¬ 
ski  tri^  to  develop  into  a  daily 
when  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
was  closed  by  a  strike,  filed  the 
bankruptcy  petition.  Mr.  Borko¬ 
ski  admitted  insolvency  and  a 
receiver  was  appointed. 

The  West  Allis  Star  offered 
$800  for  the  Reporter’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  7,000  names  but 
creditors  rejected  it. 


. . .  national  executives 

who  are  responsible  for  branch  plants  everywhere. 


Daily  Turns  Weekly 

WiNNEMUCA,  Nev. 
The  WtnTiemuco  Humboldt 
Star  has  reverted  from  five-day 
daily  to  a  weekly  status.  Finan¬ 
cial  losses  caused  the  move, 
according  to  Stuart  Robertson, 
manager. 
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offset  printing  is  as  flexible  as  your  paste  pot  and  scissors ...  it  lets  you  com¬ 
bine  art  and  type  from  many  sources . . .  clip  books,  photos,  advertisers’  cuts 
and  glossies, your  own  pre-set  copy. ..then  strip  halftones,  art,  type,  etc.  into 
flats,  and  skip  the  intermediate  steps  necessary  in  other  processes... to  add 
to  this  flexibility,  the  Hoe  Lithoniaster  offset  press  allows  you  to  change  page 
plates  in  less  than  20  seconds  each... run  every  kind  of  stock,  from  22-3^^ 
newsprint  to  60#  offset ...  install  color  cylinders  to  print  spot  color,  with  no 
sacrifice  of  black-and-white  page  capacity. .  .or  add  new  Lithoniaster  units 
building-block  fashion  for  greater  page  capacity.  R.  Hoe  Sc  Co.,  Inc., 
910  E.  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York. 


CL.4SS1FIED  CLINIC 

Electric  Chair  Ad 
Gives  Readers  Charge 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Qassified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


What  would  you  do  with  an 
electric  chair  you  no  longer 
needed? 

You’d  probably  do  exactly 
what  John  Chappel,  of  Wake 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  did  .  .  . 
run  a  classified  ad  in  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer - 
Raleigh  Times. 

W.  B.  Gardner,  CAM,  sends 
along  the  ad  w’hich  sticks  strictly 
to  business: 

Electric  Chair  for  sale — Complete  with 
power  supply.  60,000  volts.  Make  offer. 
Box  1,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

Results — ?  Well  just  listen  to 
this  offer  he  received  from  a 
local  undertaker  who  offered  to 
swap  a  casket  for  the  electric 
chair: 

“The  casket  is  lovely  with  one 
exception  —  the  interior  is  a 
horrible  color,  which  probably 
explains  why  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  sell  it.  Of  course,  if  you 
are  dead,  the  interior  doesn’t 
make  a  helluva  lot  of  difference. 

“Now  w'hat  use  would  you 
have  for  a  casket?  If  you  like 
your  little  dram  on  occasions 
this  casket  would  be  just  the 
place  to  hide  it.  Remember,  I 
said  it  could  be  seal^!  With  the 
bright  interior  it  would  certainly 
be  a  conversation  piece  in  your 
living  room.  It  would  be  most 
comfortable  for  short  naps  or 
overnight  guests. 

“I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  casket  is  Quality  Made 
by  one  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  is  excellent  in  every 
respect,  except  for  that  lousy 
interior  that  I  mentioned. 

“If  you  are  interested,  come 
to  see  my  casket  and  I  will  go 


to  see  your  chair.  In  any  event, 
drop  by  to  see  me  sometime.  I 
would  like  to  see  what  kind  of 
a  nut  has  an  electric  chair,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  guided  tour  of 
the  new  funeral  home  we  are 
building.’’ 

In  addition  to  a  story  in  the 
Raleigh  Times,  the  ad  elicited 
the  full  treatment  from  the 
weekly  Smith-field  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Peter  Hurth  noted  that  he 
himself  had  answered  the  ad  as 
did  one  of  his  co-workers  whose 
inquiry  went  like  this: 

“I  can  use  this  electric  chair 
provided  it  will  seat  three  aver¬ 
age-sized  women  comfortably. 
The  winter  months  are  rapidly 
approaching,  and  I  need  this 
electric  chair  in  which  to  seat 
three  of  my  women  co-workers 
who  are  always  ‘freezing’  while 
I  and  the  other  male  employees 
are  ‘roa.sting.’ 

“One  question  —  can  the 
voltage  be  increa.sed  from  the 
50,000  volts  you  advertise?’’ 

Chappell,  a  student  at  South- 
ea.stern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  who  had  purchased 
the  the  chair  from  a  junk 
dealer,  planned  to  use  it  in  his 
comedy  magic  act  —  Wizard  of 
Oh’s  and  Ah’s  —  but  found  it 
too  heavy  to  lug  around.  “The 
chair,”  he  suggests,  “is  com¬ 
fortable  to  sit  in  and  with  its 
eight-inch  spark  would  make  a 
terrific  cigaret  lighter.” 

*  *  * 

BETTER  RELATIONS 

ANCAM’s  relations  with  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  have  taken  a  long 
step  forward,  according  to  a 


statement  by  Philip  Crawford, 
ANCAM  president  and  CAM, 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express. 
Citing  the  work  of  ANCAM’s 
Action  Committee  consisting  of 
C.  M.  Carroll,  New  York  Times, 
William  Carr,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  and  Joseph 
Lynch,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Mr.  Crawford  said  that  their 
efforts,  including  attending 
meetings  and  travelling  at  their 
own  expen.se  has  “brought  about 
a  much  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  organizations.” 

A  group  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
CAMs  has  established  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  panel  discussions  before 
local  real  estate  boards  that  is 
providing  the  realtors  with  in¬ 
formation  about  the  effective 
use  of  classified. 

*  *  * 

DOC  FOUND,  AD  LOST 

Through  the  alertness  of  a 
composing  room  employee,  the 
Daily  Record  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.  won  the  gratitude  of  two 
subscribers  but  lost  a  couple 
of  classified  ads. 

As  separate  lost  and  found 
ads  were  lieing  set  in  type,  the 
worker  noticed  they  both  seemed 
to  describe  the  same  dog. 

The  lost  ad  reported  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  white-haired 
fox  terrier  in  Cedar  Knolls,  N.J. 
The  other  reported  such  a  dog 
found  in  nearby  Whippany,  N.J. 

The  newspaper  phoned  the 
man  who  had  called  in  the  lost 
ad,  telling  him  about  the  .second 
ad. 

The  man  hurried  to  the  home 
of  the  .second  adverti.ser  and 
found  his  pet. 

The  Daily  Record  was  thanked 
by  all,  but  then  came  the 
clincher: 

“By  the  way,”  said  the  dog’s 
owner,  speaking  for  himself  and 
the  finder,  “we’d  like  to  cancel 
our  respective  ads.” 

*  *  * 

PER.SONNEI.  NOTES 

Three  promotions  in  the  clas¬ 
hed  advertising  department  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  have  been 
announced  by  H.  W.  Mossberger, 
director  of  advertising  for  the 
Chronicle. 

Promoted  to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  is  James  L.  Du- 
Ross,  who  has  been  classified 
manager  since  1949.  He  has  been 
with  the  Chronicle  since  1925. 

Felix  M.  Bryan  will  succeed 
Mr.  DuRoss.  Mr.  Bryan  formerly 
held  similar  positions  with  the 
Washington  Post,  Washington 
Times-Hernld  and  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Edmund  J.  Greener  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager.  He  will 
also  retain  his  position  as  classi¬ 
fied  sales  manager  and  his 
responsibility  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  content  of  the  Your  Home 
section  published  each  Sunday. 


Thomson  Trust 
Will  Aid  Media 
In  New  Nations 

London 

Roy  Thomson  has  announct'd 
the  formation  of  a  charitable 
foundation  to  foster  the  growth 
of  television  and  news  services 
in  newly  developing  countries. 

The  trust  will  be  known  as  the 
Thomson  Foundation  and  will 
have  a  capital  of  5  million 
pounds  ($14  million). 

Mr.  Thomson  said  the  trust 
will  make  available  journalists, 
newspaper  and  television  techni¬ 
cians  and  administrators  who 
will  train  personnel  in  new  na¬ 
tions  in  the  techniques  of  mass 
media. 

'Two  instruction  centers — one 
for  newspapers  and  one  for  tele¬ 
vision — will  be  set  up  in  Britain 
for  students  from  abroad. 

Traditional  educational  meth¬ 
ods  in  new  nations,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  said,  are  too  slow — “there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  mass  media 
to  speed  progres.s.” 

Other  functions  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  will  be  to  provide  text 
books,  university  scholarships 
and  educational  television  pro¬ 
grams. 

• 

George  Fuller  at  75 
Starts  Sales  Career 

George  H.  Fuller,  former 
stereotype  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  has  been  named 
representative  in  charge  of  the 
Cleveland  area  by  Portage 
Newspaper  Supply  Company  of 
Akron,  Ohio. 

A  past  president  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Mechanical  Conference, 
Mr.  Fuller,  who  is  75,  brings  to 
his  new  assignment  over  40 
years  experience  as  a  newspaper 
production  executive.  His  son, 
Elmer  F.  Fuller,  is  production 
co-ordinator  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

• 

Reid  Goes  to  D.C. 

As  Congressman 

In  his  first  try  for  elective 
office,  Ogden  R.  Reid,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  won  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  from  Westche.ster  County 
on  Nov.  6.  As  a  Republican 
he  polled  92,768  votes.  His  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Liberal  opponent.  Mayor 
Stanley  W.  Church  of  New 
Rochelle,  received  59,377  votes. 
Mr.  Reid  was  ambassador  to 
Israel  in  the  Eisenhower  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  later  served  in 
Govemer  Nelson  Rockefeller’s 
state  administration. 


we  give  the  facts  thorough  consideration 

Media  transactions  present  a  risk  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
both  buyer  and  seller.  But  the  risks  are  considerably  narrowed 
when  all  of  the  facts  are  available  through  our  penetrating  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ever-changing  market. 
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ROP? 

Creating  ROP  colors  for  special  printing  conditions  is  a  simple  task  for  Sun 
Chemical.  At  Sun’s  new  Corporate  Research  Center,  broad-scale  investiga¬ 
tions  into  pigmentation  find  application  in  Sun  products  for  construction, 
packaging,  electrical  manufacturing,  textiles,  cosmetics  — and  graphic  arts. 

This  depth  of  color  knowledge  has  particular  advantages  for  the  printing 
industry.  The  discoveries  that  strike  visual  fire  in  a  nail  polish,  for  instance, 
may  create  the  same  excitement  in  inks  for  the  printed  page.  Sun  Chemical’s 
comprehensive  color  background  has  produced  printing  inks  for  every 
process  and  application,  and  brought  improvements  to  precision  lithographic 
equipment,  machinery,  supplies,  and  plates.  If  you’re  concerned  with  ROP  or 
any  printing  color,  see  the  man  from  Sun  Chemical. 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


DIVISIONS:  Ansbach>’r  Si»(;>  •  “fistic  Manufacturing  •  Chemical  Coalings  •  Dyna-Foam  •  Electro-Technical  •  Facile  •  General  Printing  InK  •  A.  C.  Horn  • 
Lithographic  Plates  and  Chemicals  ■  G'  C  H.  Morrill  •  Overseas  •  Paints  •  Pennsylvania  Color  and  Chemical  •  Rutherford  Machinery  •  Warwick  Chemical 


BOOKS  BN  REVIEW 

William  Cullen  Bryant 
Great  Editor  52  Years 

Jlv  Rav  Krwiii 


POLITICS  AND  A  BELLY-FULL— 
The  Journalistic  Career  of  William 
Cullen  Br>ant,  Civil  War  Editor  of  the 
Xczc  York  Evening  Post.  By  Curtins 
S.  Tolin^on.  Vantage  Press,  New  York, 
209 

The  awesome  achievements  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant  as  a  poet 
(he  wrote  “Thanatopsis”  when 
he  was  17  and  “To  a  Water- 
fowl”  soon  after)  has  somewhat 
shi'ouded  his  Rreat  work  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Neiv  York  Evening 
Post  for  52  years  and  as  per- 
hai)s  the  best  editorial  writer  of 
the  Civil  War  period. 

Curtiss  S.  Johnson,  for  25 
years  editor  of  the  Deep  River 
(Conn.)  Neio  Era,  devotes  his 
brief  biograjdiy  to  a  study  of 
Bryant  as  editor.  He  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  poet-journalist’s 
life  when,  as  a  boy,  he  vaca¬ 
tioned  at  Cumminjrton,  Mass., 
on  the  next  farm  to  the  old 
Bryant  homestead.  He  dedicates 
his  first  book  “To  All  News¬ 
paper  Editors  Who  Genuinely 
Believe  Tn  Their  Profession.” 

Title  Origin 

William  Cullen  Bryant  be¬ 
lieved  in  it  only  after  he  had 
serv  ed  in  it  a  number  of  years. 
In  the  bepinninp:,  he  had  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  new  work  which 
he  took  on  a  “temiiorary”  basis 
merely  for  the  needed  income. 
He  wrote  a  friend:  “Politics  and 
a  belly-full  are  better  than 
poetiy  and  starvation,”  thus 
supplying  ]Mr.  Johnson’s  title. 

Incidentally,  the  Post  had 
been  founded  much  earlier  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Grade  Mansion,  now  the 
mayor’s  official  home  in  New 
York.  It  was  very  prosperous 
during  Bryant’s  lonj?  tenure. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  neophyte  editor  and  veteran 
poet  had  the  jrood  judpfment  and 
oi>en-mindedness  that  are  the 
mark  of  a  true  liberal.  For  more 
than  a  half  century  he  pleaded 
for  free  men,  free  trade  and 
sound  money.  He  condemned 
slavery  for  25  year’s,  supported 
collective  bar-jraininp:,  helped 
create  Central  Park  in  1844,  ex¬ 
posed  the  Tweed  rinjr,  fought 
for  Andr’ew  Jackson. 

Lincoln’s  Friend 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr-.  Bryant,  who  introduced  Lin¬ 
coln  for  the  Cooper  Union  ad- 
di’oss  that  was  influential  in 


winning  him  the  nomination  for 
President,  had  28  years  before 
on  a  trij)  to  Illinois  met  the 
young  Lincoln  who  was  serving 
with  militia  moving  against 
Blackfoot  Indians.  It  brings 
Lincoln,  whose  ardent  supporter 
Bryant  was,  and  Brj’ant  himself 
closer  to  our  own  time  when  it’s 
recorded  that  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  served  on  a  Century  Club 
conrnrittee  honoring  Bryant  on 
his  80tlr  birthday. 

Press  Freedom 

With  press  freedom  still  in 
jeopardy,  consider  Bryant’s  dec¬ 
laration  in  1887:  “The  right  to 
discuss  freely  and  openly  by 
speech,  by  the  pen,  by  the  press, 
all  political  questions,  and  to 
examine  and  animadvert  on  all 
political  irrstitutions,  is  a  right 
so  clear  and  certain,  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  other  liberties,  so 
necessary  in  fact  to  their  exist¬ 
ence,  that  without  it  we  must 
fall  at  once  into  despotism  or 
anarchy.” 

IMr.  Bryant  was  a  reformer 
more  than  xi  newsman.  Bennett, 
Greeley,  Dana  and  Raymond 
surpas.sed  him  in  news  generally 
and  in  coverage  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  believed  the  chief  func¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  was  to 
point  the  way  rather  than  to 
tell  the  story.  But  as  editorial 
writer  during  administrations  of 
nine  Presidents,  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  without  a  peer. 

The  tenderness  of  spirit  of  a 
poet  naturally  restrained  him 
from  conflict  with  his  associates, 
in  marked  contiast  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  journalists  of  the  time, 
but  he  never  was  lacking  in 
moral  courage.  Never  did  he 
alter  convictions  for  the  sake  of 
expediency. 

Hi  iit  iti 

‘Creathifi  The  Yearbook^ 

Vida  B.  McGiffin,  who  has  had 
more  than  30  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  teacher  of  journalism 
and  advisor  of  school  news¬ 
papers  and  yearbooks,  and 
Orissa  Frost  Kingsbury,  in¬ 
structor  in  yearbook  journalism 
and  president  of  the  Florida 
Scholastic  Press  Association, 
are  authors  of  “Creating  The 
Yearbook”  (Hastings  House 
Publishers,  208  pages,  large 
format,  illustrated,  $12.50)  for 
schools,  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  institutions  and  print¬ 
ing  plants. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Paul  Flowers,  book  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  puts  a  sticker  in  gift 
books  depicting  the  comic  char¬ 
acter  “Hambone,”  who  says: 
“W’en  a  man  tote  a  book  wid 
’im,  he  cain’  git  hese’f  in  much 
devilmint  !  !” 

Roy  Paul  Nelson,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  is  author  and  illus¬ 
trator  of  “Fell’s  Guide  to  the 
Art  of  Cartooning”  (Frederick 
Fell,  Inc.,  New  York) .  The  book 
has  a  brief  history  of  the  car¬ 
toon  art  form,  a  survey  of  the 
current  field,  including  comic, 
gag,  and  editorial  cartoons,  and 
instructions  on  how  to  draw  car¬ 
toons  for  various  media.  Mr. 
Nelson  has  been  an  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  for  several 
years. 

A  fifth  edition  of  “Printing 
and  the  Allied  Arts”  (Pitman), 
by  R.  Randolph  Karch,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  is  just  off  the  press. 
The  illustrated,  432-page  book 
is  a  complete  text  on  all  forms 
of  printing. 

Newsmen,  interested  as  they 
are  in  typography  and  the 
graphic  arts,  will  value  highly 
a  collector’s  item,  “Printed 
Ephemera”  (W,  S.  Cowell  Ltd., 
8  Butter  Market,  Ipswich,  Eng¬ 
land.  713  illustrations,  mostly  in 
color.  Large  format.  288  pages. 
$15.50) ,  by  John  Lewis,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Industrial 
Artists,  tutor  in  graphic  design 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Art, 
London,  and  art  director  to 
W.  S.  Cowell  Ltd.  The  book 
shows  that  ephemeral  printing 
has  a  longer  history  than  book 
printing  and  from  its  unself¬ 
consciousness  often  provides  a 
more  realistic  picture  of  the 
time.  Many  illustrations  arc 
from  the  U.S. 

Robert  Cromie,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Books,  author  of  “The 
Great  Chicago  Fire,”  has  (with 
Joseph  Pinkston)  written  an¬ 
other  book,  “Dillinger — A  Short 
and  Violent  Life”  (McGraw- 
Hill.  Illustrated.  266  pages. 
$4.95),  the  lurid  story  of  John 
Dillinger,  notorious  criminal 
slain  in  Chicago  in  1934. 

James  Bassett,  political  an¬ 
alyst  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  who  was  a  staff  officer 
closely  associated  with  the  late 


Fleet  Admiral  William  F.  Hal¬ 
sey,  relates  the  story  of  Navy 
fighting  in  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II  in  “Harm’s  Way” 
(World.  Nov.  22). 

Christy  Thomas,  who  spent 
many  years  on  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle  newspapers 
and  who  now  lives  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  is  author  of  “Newshawk” 
(Exposition  Press.  223  pages. 
$3),  a  novel  of  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  fight  against  crime  in  the 
])rohibition  era. 

Eugene  Block,  retired  Hearst 
veteran  who  for  years  was  city 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bidlctin,  is  author 
of  two  books  to  be  published 
this  Fall — “Great  Stagecoach 
Robbers  of  the  West”  (Double¬ 
day)  and  “And  May  God  Have 
Mercy  —  The  Case  Against 
Capital  Punishment”  (Fearon 
Publishers). 

One  of  the  most  engaging  and 
unorthodox  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  is  the  Sugarcreek  (Ohio) 
Budget,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  more  than  10,000  although  the 
to\vn’s  population  is  982.  The 
secret  is  that  it’s  published  for 
Amish  communities  all  over  the 
country.  Its  unusual  story  is 
told  in  a  chapter  in  “Our  Amish 
Neighbors”  (University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  227  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  100  drawings.  $5.95) , 
by  William  I.  Schreiber,  profes¬ 
sor  of  German  at  the  College  of 
Wooster  in  Ohio.  The  Budget  is 
a  standard-size  weekly  of  eight 
to  14  pages,  filled  with  letters 
from  “scribes”  from  Amish  com¬ 
munities  over  the  country.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the 
changing  seasons,  to  illness  and 
personal  news.  The  scribes  furn¬ 
ish  homely  and  simple  items 
about  farm  life.  Kicks  by  horses 
are  familiar  Budget  items,  as 
the  Amish  reject  use  of  automo¬ 
biles  or  tractors.  Obituaries  fill 
much  space  and  they  usually 
include  long  poems. 

*  *  « 

Miller  Sends  Trip 
Book  to  Kliriislielicv 

Editor-Publisher  Paul  Miller 
of  the  Rochester  Times-Union, 
president  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
has  airmailed  to  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev  an  autographed  booklet 
containing  articles  Mr.  Miller 
wrote  last  summer  while  on  a 
tour  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

On  the  booklet,  “Russia: 
1962,”  Mr.  Miller  penned: 

“For  Premier  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  with  appreciation 
of  his  hospitality  on  July  13, 
1962,  and  continuing  best  wishes 
for  the  unrestricted  flow  of 
information  among  all  countries 
and  peoples.” 
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It’s  a  habit!  People  do  buy  more  of  everything  in 
Metropolitan  Flint .  .  .  sales  are  booming  in  every 
classification,  and  with  total  employment  and  in¬ 
come  at  all-time  highs,  Flint  is  well  on  its  way  to 
a  record-breaking  year.  Automobile  sales  alone  are 
up  a  fantastic  49%  over  1961.  Everything  from 
drug  to  department  store  sales  have  shown  steady 
gains,  with  the  big  buying  months  yet  to  come. 

Place  your  advertising  message  where  the  big 
buying  is  done  ...  in  Metropolitan  Flint.  To  reach 
this  high  powered,  “billion  dollar  plus”  market, 
you  must  reach  it  through  the  FLINT  JOURNAL, 
Flint’s  only  daily  newspaper. 


$7,593 

Estimated  Income  Per  Household— 1962 


478,323 

Retail  Trading  Zone  Population 


Daily  Circulation 


SOUROKi  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide — 1962  Edition; 
V.  S.  Census — 1960;  A.  B.  C.  Publishers  Statement — March 
31.  1962 


FLINT’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


PHOTOGRAPHY  majority  of  participants  agree! 

that  it  is  possible  to  educate  a 
P  1  man  to  be  “a  photographer" 

Lonierence  Explores 

zation.  If  too  many  participants 

Education  Problems  formal,  specialized  training  to 

be  equipped  to  enter  the  photo- 
D  »  u  w'  journalism  field  or  medical  pho- 

By  Bob  Warner  tography  or  advertising,  then 

,  .  education  conferences  are 

A  much  discussed  problem  is  tive  but  only  as  being  sensitive,  doomed  to  be  free-for-alls  in 
i  the  dearth  of  educational  pro-  Mr.  Parks  asserted  that  as  a  which  the  participants  simply 
grams  for  aspiring  photojoumal-  photojournalist  it  is  vital  that  bg^t  each  other  about  the  heaii 
'  ists  and  the  lack  of  agreement  he  be  aware  of  what  people  are  and  <!hmilders  and  then  denail 
among  teachers  and  practi-  experiencing  emotionally.  He  firmly  resolved  to  set  up  splinter 
tioners  of  the  craft  regarding  compared  his  role  as  a  photog-  conferences  which  would  deal 
the  essential  needs  in  a  photog-  rapher  to  “a  piece  of  electric  onlv  with  the  training  needs  of 


TOO  MUCH  TO  DRINK 
NOT  ENOUGH  TO  SELL 


Jd'Kin  P.Von  Winkle 

President 

Stitzel-Weller 

(Old  Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 

Leuitville,  Kentucky 
BstaUisIfd  1849 


Conference  Explores 
Education  Problems 


By  Bob  Warner 


Stopped  by  the  revenuer  on  a  country 
road,  the  Kentucky  mountaineer 
claimed  his  jug  contained  only  water 
from  the  spring. 

Choking  down  one  test  swig,  the  i 
law  insisted  the  man  do  likewise.  I 

“What  do  you  know!”  sputtered  | 
the  mountaineer,  “The  good  Lord’s  | 
gone  and  done  it  again.” 

Now,  our  whiskey  doesn’t  happen  - 
that  fast,  although  it  is  a  miracle  ^ 
of  nature  that  changes  yeast,  grain 
and  water  to  potable  spirit.  And  j 
it’s  no  less  an  act  of  providence, ' 
working  inside  a  charr^  oak  keg, ; 
that  slowly  gentles  whiskey  to  the  j 
tongue.  ' 

We  purposely  make  the  kind  of 
bourbon  that  takes  a  heap  of  aging. 
We’re  in  the  “old-age”  whiskey  busi¬ 
ness  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  more  storage  space  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  production  than  anyone 
in  our  industry. 

Eight  years  ago  we  set  aside  a 
few  choice  barrels  to  age  to  this 
miracle  of  perfection.  Just  lately, 
after  knocking  out  the  bungs  and  | 
complying  with  the  usual  Govern-  I 
ment  BOTTLED-IN-BOND  proce-  j 
dure,  we  were  finally  able  to  sample 
the  results  worked  by  Nature  and 
Time.  Perfection! 

There’s  hardly  enough  of  this 
miracle  stuff  to  sell,  yet  more  than 
we  can  drink. 

So  we’re  emptying  these  barrels 
into  genteel  antique  bottles  labeled 
Very  Old  Fitzgerald,  wrapping  them 
in  soft  tissue  inside  a  handsome  gift 
^x,  and  offering  them  on  a  “this- 
is-all-for-now”  basis.  Labels  may  be 
personalized  if  you  desire. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  inner  circle 
whose  mature  tastes  have  already 
discovered  Old  Fitzgerald,  this 
miracle  whiskey  is  for  you.  We’d 
sooner  it  find  its  way  into  your  glass 
than  be  wasted  on  anyone  unable  to 
appreciate  truly  fine  bourbon. 

Should  you  not  be  able  to  find 
Very  Old  Fitzgerald  available,  please 
write  me  personally.  I  will  set  aside 
a  modest  amount  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
then  arrange  delivery  through  the 
retailer  of  your  choice. 

Bonded  100  Proof  Original  Sour 

Mash  Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Aged  8  Years 
Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


me  essential  neeos  m  a  pnoiog-  rapher  to  “a  piece  of  electric  only  with  the  training  needs  of 
rapher’s  education.  wire”  through  which  people  their  particular  fields. 

Last  week,  the  Philadelphia  communicate  the  stories  they  Tfig  problem  becomes  even 
Museum  College  of  Art  took  a  have  to  tell.  In  order  to  see  these  niore  complicated  when  one  real- 
crack  at  exploring  these  prob-  qualities,  sensitivity,  not  crea-  j^es  that  there  were  at  least 
lems  in  a  conference  of  a  type  tivity,  must  be  the  prime  ele-  three  different  factions  battling 
which  both  the  National  Press  ment  in  a  photographer’s  mental  out  the  issue  of  the  inspirational 
Photographers  Association  and  baggage.  ver.<nis  the  mechanical.  One  fac- 


the  American  Society  of  Maga¬ 
zine  Photographers  have  bwn 
dreaming  about  for  years.  In 


fact,  ASMP  was  a  co-sponsor  of  cussing  “Photography  As  An 


baggage.  x'ersus  the  mechanical.  One  fac- 

4rt  Panel  believed  that  the  picture 

industry  has  need  of  mechanics 
Mr.  Parks  found  himself  dis-  or  technicians  and  that  such 
cussing  “Photography  As  An  photographers  should  be  given  a 
Art,”  on  a  panel  whose  other  vocational  rather  than  a  broad. 


this  one  with  the  college.  Art,”  on  a  panel  whose  other  vocational  rather  than  a  broad. 

Participants  delved  into  the  members  were  John  Szarkowski,  liberal  arts  type  of  schooling, 
training  of  photographers  for  Museum  of  Modem  Art’s  The  liberal  education  should  lie 
advertising,  photojournalism,  in-  director  of  photography;  Beau-  reserved  for  the  inspired  or 
dustrial  photography,  scientific  mont  Newhall,  curator  of  the  creative  artist.  A  second  faction 

photography,  etc.  The  conference  George  Eastman  House  at  believed  one  man  could  do  both 

consisted  of  four  panels  whose  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Ivan  kinds  of  jobs  and  it  is  a  waste 

inemwrs  repr^ented  a  variety  Dmitri,  founder  of  the  “Pho-  of  time  to  “educate”  men  to 

of  photographic  specialties  on  tography  in  the  Fine  Arts  become  uninspired  mechanics, 
both  the  Mucational  and  profes-  Exhibit.”  Still  another  faction  shuddered 

sional  sid^  of  the  fence.  There  Altogether,  there  were  16  at  the  emergence  of  that  word 
were  teachers  of  photography,  panelists,  four  of  whom  were  “creative”  again  and  was  dis- 
heads  of  photographic  ^hools  or  drawn  from  the  photojournalism  inclined  to  recognize  it  in  refer- 
departments,  picture  editors,  art  field.  Besides  Gordon  Parks,  the  ence  to  photography, 
directors  and  photographers.  quartet  included  Arthur  Roth-  The  conference,  however. 
Mixed  Results  stein,  technical  director  of  Look  made  a  solid  contribution  by  re- 

TLo  magazine;  Prof.  Clif  Edom,  di-  fleeting  the  controversy  sur- 


j  directors  and  photographers.  quartet  included  Arthur  Roth- 
i  Mixed  Results  stein,  technical  director  of  Look 

I  The  results  were  mixed  and  magazine;  Prof.  Clif  Edom,  di- 
I  oftentimes  frustrating  1’  e  nar-  *'ector  of  both  the  University  of  rounding  education  for  the  pho- 
I  fiVinanfc  t-qi'ccwI  rvini-o  niioot?nT.c  Missouri  School  of  Photojour-  tographer  and  in  so  doing 
I  than  they  answered  and  sue-  ’^alism  and  the  Missouri  Work-  brought  us  closer  to  the  day 
'  JetUr  ir,  fViaf  If  shop,  and  John  Moiris,  formerly  when  participants  in  such  con- 

is  difficult  to^discuss  the  subject  executive  editor  of  the  Magnum  ferences  will  understand  one 
S  ^ucating  DhTi-aph^  picture  agency  and  now  a  photo-  another’s  problems  better  and 

nhf  indX”  Sy  briS^^ng  t  consultant.  will  discuss  them  less  conten- 

gether  professionals  who  have  Itothstein  and  Morris  were  lous  y. 


will  discuss  them  less  conten- 


Rothstein  and  Morris  were  tiously. 


spent  a  lifetime  in  one  or  two  assi^^  to  the  panel,  entitled. 


!  specific  branches  of  it. 


“Defining  the  Needs  of  Indus- 


The  panelists  often  disagreed  along  with  Peter  Brat- 

about  the  meanings  or  defini-  tmpra,  chairman  of  the  depart- 


New  Press  Director 
For  Dress  Institute 


tions  of  basic  vocabulary  and  ment  of  advertising  design  and  Miss  Kittie  Campbell,  formerly 
sometimes  they  could  not  even  visual  communication  at  the  of  HarpePs  Bazaar  and  pre¬ 
agree  over  whether  or  not  cer-  Pratt  Institute  Art  School  and  viously  women’s  page  editor  for 
j  tain  terms  applied  to  all  photog-  Charles  T.  Coiner,  vicepresident  Lhe  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has 
I  raphy  in  general.  The  word  ere-  and  executive  art  director  of  been  named  press  director  of  the 
I  ativity,  for  example,  was  used  Ayer  &  Son.  Prof.  Edom  New  York  Dress  Institute. 

I  repeat^ly  and  one  panel  ses-  discussed  “Can  Creative  Seeing  Larry  Aldrich,  president  of 
Sion  was  devoted  to  the  ques-  Be  Taught?”  with  Gyorgy  Kepes,  NYDI,  said  she  will  replace 


Can  Creative  Seeing  Be  Professor  of  Visual  Design  at  Eleanor  Lambert, 


Taught?”  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Miss  Campbell,  in  private  life, 

Sooner  or  later,  the  photo-  Technology;  Henry  Wolfe,  art  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Mock  Jr.,  lives 
journalistically-oriented  partici-  director  of  Show  magazine  and  ir.  a  New  York  penthouse,  but 
pant  found  that  such  phrases  as  Aaron  Siskind,  a  member  of  the  fier  home  is  in  Edgewater,  N.  J. 
creative  vision,  creative  seeing,  faculty  at  the  Institute  of  De-  The  New  York  Dress  Insti- 
the  creative  approach,  began  to  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech-  tute’s  Press  Week,  which  attracts 


jar  his  nerves  and  he  was  vastly  nology, 
relieved  to  hear  Gordon  Parks, 
a  free-lance  photographer  who 
is  associated  with  Life  maga-  It  S( 


logy.  fashion  editors  of  several  hun- 

.  K,  ...  ,  dred  newspapers,  begins  Jan.  7. 

Not  Fruuful  inaugurated  by 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  Eleanor  Lambert,  is  held  semi- 


zine,  say  he  could  not  afford  to  way  such  a  program  could  yield  annually  by  the  Couture  Group 
think  of  himself  as  being  crea-  fruitful  results  would  be  if  the  to  brief  editors  on  fashions. 
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when  you*re  researching  this  story... 


...  let  ns  heip  you  with  haehyronnd  tacts 

It’s  always  a  shock  to  a  community  when  one  of  its  supposedly  upright  citizens 
is  discovered  to  be  an  embezzler.  These  cases  would  be  less  damaging— even 
less  likely  to  occur— if  the  causes  of  embezzlement  were  better  known  to  busi¬ 
ness  owners.  Because  embezzlers  frequently  follow  a  pattern,  there  are  warn¬ 
ing  signals.  Nevertheless,  American  business  sustains  an  embezzlement  loss 
estimated  at  $1  billion  annually.  Much  of  this  is  underinsured  or  not  insured 
at  all.  Many  bank,  business  and  industrial  failures  result  from  inadequate 
fidelity  coverage.  The  many  interesting  facets  to  the  story  of  embezzlement 
are  available  to  you  through  the  Insurance  Information  Institute.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  this  organization  is  to  serve  the  nation’s  press  as  a  reliable  and 
authoritative  source  of  information  on  all  phases  of  property  and  casualty 
insurance,  including  surety  and  fidelity  bonds. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

110  William  Street,  New  York  38,  N.Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Education  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than  SOO  Capital 
Stock  Insurance  Companies  Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 


For  information, 
eontaet: 
Insurance 

Information  Institute 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Phone:  EX'^rook  2-3185 
.SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 


Newsday 


7  out  of  10I 


*  Now  356,000  net  paid  daily 


*  Now  America's  12th  largest  evening  daily 


"^CORRECTION,  PLEASE 


iLong  Islanders 


350,0  00  net  paid  daily 
circulation  —  home  delivered. 

America’s  13th  largest 
eveningdaily. 

Newsdsy  IS  Long  Island 

y 

I  Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher  •  Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

^  I  Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

I 
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personal 


PICTURE  TALK — ^Wal+er  Willey,  Chicago  Tribune  picture  editor,  gives 
pointers  to  high  school  editors  on  the  cropping  and  display  of  news 
photos.  Three  hundred  youths  participated  in  the  workshops  at  the 
Trib's  fourth  annual  seminar  for  junior  journalists. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Bernard  Leason,  Munich-based  Eu¬ 
ropean  roving  correspondent  for 
METALWORKING  NEWS,  ELEC 
TRONIC  NEWS  and  other  Fair- 
child  papers,  shifted  his  operating 
base  temporarily  last  week  to  cover 
the  big  Defense  Department  airlift 
of  U.  S.  weapons  to  India.  Mr. 
Leason  and  other  newsmen  left 
Germany  on  Air  Force  planes  for 
the  long  haul  to  Calcutta.  While  in 
India,  his  assignment  also  included 
the  story  on  India's  own  industrial 
capacity  to  support  the  Indian  de¬ 
fense  effort. 


Louis  Gropp  has  been  named  fur¬ 
niture  fashion  editor  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY.  Associated 
with  Fairchild  Publications  for  the 
past  three  years,  Mr.  Gropp  spent 
the  major  portion  of  that  time  in 
the  Chicago  bureau  as  the  furniture 
industry  business  reporter  there.  He 
was  named  to  the  fashion  depart¬ 
ment  and  moved  to  the  New  York 
office  last  August. 


Visiting  the  United  States  this 
month  is  Eva  Saxl,  news  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Fairchild  Publications 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  She  has  been 
spending  some  time  in  the  New 
York  headquarters  of  Fairchild, 
conferring  with  the  editors  of  the 
various  publications. 


•At  the  recent  elections  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  News  Qub,  Faircbild’s 
William  Gober  became  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  He  repre¬ 
sents  Fairchild  papers  in  the  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  area. 


Fairchild’s  Directory  Division  has 
just  brought  out  the  Fall  1962  edi¬ 
tion  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAlLY’s 
“Children’s,  Girls’,  Teens’,  Infants’ 
&  Little  Boys’”  Directory.  In  it 
buyers  will  find  5,054  listings  of 
resources  in  the  industry. 


On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  inaugurated  a  new 
weekly  series  of  articles  written  by- 
Stuart  G.  Levy,  Jr.,  of  Levy  Bros., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Levy,  who  is 
buyer  and  merchandiser  of  boys’ 
and  students’  clothing,  is  writing  on 
his  experiences  in  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  anniversary  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  promotions  for  his  store. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12lh  St.,  Nmv  York,  N.  Y. 

FaOmkari  »t 

D.ily  N*wt  RKord,  Womtn'i  W*ar  Dally, 
Homa  Fumithlngs  Dally,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man'i  Wear  Elactronic  Nawi,  looki, 
Matalworking  Nawi,  DIractorlai. 


Edrie  Van  Core  Back 
With  Hartford  Times 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  Hartford 
Times  editor,  has  announced 
appointment  of  Mrs.  Edrie  Van 
Dore  as  director  of  women’s 
news. 

Mrs.  Van  Dore,  who  was  edi- 
;  tor  of  the  Times  women’s  pages 
from  1943  to  1955,  began  her 
I  newspaper  career  at  the  age  of 
17  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
j  Free  Press. 

After  leaving  the  Times,  she 
!  served  as  assistant  managing 
'  editor  in  charge  of  women’s 
I  news,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 
I  quirer,  and  public  relations 
'  director,  R.  H.  Macy,  New  York. 

In  her  news  position  here, 
Mrs.  Van  Dore  will  coordinate 
coverage  of  women’s  news  and 
!  contribute  a  column  of  news  and 
feature  material  of  general  in- 
1  terest  to  women  readers. 

,  Mrs.  Patricia  Macko  will  re- 
i  tain  her  title  and  responsibility 
!  as  Times  women’s  editor,  cover- 
I  ing  society  and  club  news  and 
other  women’s  activities. 

• 

Art  Consultant 

Toronto 

Gene  Aliman,  art  director  of 
;  Maclean's  magazine,  since  1949, 
]  has  resigned  to  become  a  free- 
i  lance  consultant,  and  has  moved 
to  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
to  assist  in  developing  its  Satur¬ 
day  weekend  magazine  and  its 
1  entertainment  section. 

• 

Albert  L.  Watts,  former  as- 
j  sistant  editor,  Montesano 
(Wash.)  Vidette  —  to  sports 
editor,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin,  succeeding  Neil 
Read. 

I  »  ♦  ♦ 

Read  Wynn,  former  Augusta 
newspaperman,  now  director  of 
public  information  at  National 
1  Headquarters,  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
Texas  —  elected  president  of 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

'  •  EDITORIAL  ft 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 
I  •  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

I  Rapid  -  CenRdantlal  •  Nottenwlda 

,  All  Inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
j  personaiized,  professional  service 

I  Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.  Financial  641700 
;  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


Leathers  to  Exec  Ed 
Of  2  Virginia  Dailies 

Bristol,  Va. 

Winfield  G.  Leathers,  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and 
Leader,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Bristol  Her¬ 
ald-Courier  and  Virginian-Ten- 
uessean. 

He  will  direct  the  news  and 
picture  coverage  of  both  dailies 
and  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of 
the  two  staffs. 

Mr.  Leathers,  34,  has  been 
with  the  Herald  and  Leader  for 
15  years  as  a  sports  writer  and 
editor,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  political  writer  and  wire 
editor. 

• 

New  Capital  Bureau 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  Beacon  Journal  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  state  capital  bureau  at 
Columbus  and  named  Robert 
Kotzbauer  its  first  director.  He 
will  be  succeeded  as  politics  re¬ 
porter  by  Robert  Feldkamp, 
formerly  on  the  school  beat. 

• 

Julian  Schexr,  for  nine  years 
with  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News 
and  daily  writer  of  the  column 
“Close  Up”  to  full-time  free 
lancing.  Mr.  Scheer  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  books  and  has 
done  considerable  free  lancing. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Morin,  music  critic, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram — 
re-appointed  editor  of  Critic’s 
Criteria,  official  publication  of 
Music  Critics  Assn. 


Burl  Lyons,  sports  and  state 
editor,  Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily 
Inter  Lake  —  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Floyd  Larson  to  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Inter  Lake.  Don  McKin¬ 
non,  reporter,  Hutchinson 
(Minn.)  Leader — to  sports  and 
general  assignment  reporter, 
Inter  Lake.  Don  Roberge,  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  Grand  Fork 
(N.  D.)  Herald — to  Inter  Lake. 
*  *  * 

John  G.  W.  Mahanna,  county- 
editor  of  the  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  staff  for 
28  years  —  resigned  to  be  public 
information  officer  in  the  Office 
News  Service  correspondents’ 
staff  of  Civil  Defense,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

«  «  * 

Norman  A.  Cafarell,  United 
Press  International  business  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Newark,  NJ.  — 
to  regional  executive.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  maintaining  liaison  be¬ 
tween  UPI  and  its  clients,  he 
will  be  responsible  for  other 
business  and  administrative 
matters  in  New  Jersey  and 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

«  *  « 

Bruno  Torres  —  to  UPI 
Newspicture  bureau  manager, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

• 

Re^oual  Executive 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Willis  Evans,  business  repre¬ 
sentative  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  since  1956,  has  been 
appointed  Ohio  regional  execu¬ 
tive  with  additional  business  and 
administrative  duties. 
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Pierre  Berton  Goes 
Bark  to  Magazine 

Toronto 

Pierre  Berton,  daily  columnist 
and  associate  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  is  leaving:  the 
newspaper  and  returning  to 
Maclean’s  Magazine.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  before  joining  the  Star. 

“They’ve  given  me  a  page  of 
my  own,”  Berton  said.  “It’ll 
be  similar  to  what  I’ve  written 
for  the  Star  but  for  a  national 
audience.” 

Since  joining  the  Star  four 
years  ago  Mr.  Berton’s  investi¬ 
gations  into  municipal  corrup¬ 
tion,  sharp  sales  practices  and 
his  social  satire  have  won  him 
national  recognition. 

Mr.  Berton  will  spend  six 
weeks  completing  his  latest  book, 
“The  Black  Arts  of  Salesman¬ 
ship,”  based  on  his  Star  exposes. 

In  addition  to  his  other  inter¬ 
ests,  Mr.  Berton  recently  started 
a  nightly  one-hour  television 
interview  show. 

• 

City  Editor  Named 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

William  F.  Watson  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Column 
hia  Record  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  recent  promotion 
of  Charles  R.  Sanders  Jr.  to 
managing  editor.  Marion  W. 
Culp  is  now  assistant  city  editor. 

• 

Ja.mes  K.  Robertson — named 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail.  Robert  A.  Tweedy — to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Heath,  formerly 
of  KCHS,  Hot  Springs,  N.  M., 
and  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
AP  bureau — to  AP,  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

William  S.  Stevens,  former 
acting  city  editor,  Syrcuruse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Joumal — to  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

T,  G.  Lowrey,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Jour¬ 
nal  from  1927  to  1960  and  since 
then  associate — retired  after  52 
years  in  the  newspaper  business. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  Murphy,  station  man¬ 
ager  of  KOOL-tv — to  president, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Tom  Sanford,  city 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic. 
♦  ♦  * 

I.ENNiE  Green  —  to  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  Chicago's  (Ill.) 
.4  nicrican. 


Claren.ce  Daviel  —  from  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register  to 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Martin,  formerly  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  and  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  —  to  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  sales  staff. 

*  «  * 

Abe  Zaidan,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen- Journal — to  editor.  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Publications,  Peoples 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

*  * 

Faryl  Finn,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Boston  bureau  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  Harvey 
SiDERS,  news  editor  for  II’.VAC- 
tu  in  Boston  —  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  at  Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Miss 
Finn  as  news  writer,  Mr.  Siders 
as  radio  and  tv  editor. 

*  *  * 

Dixon  Stb^^'art,  former  Iowa 
and  Florida  newsman  —  ap¬ 
pointed  information  assistant  in 
the  Office  of  Information  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission’s 
Nevada  Operations  Office  in  Las 
Vegas.  He  has  been  in  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

« 

Aaron  Ezickson  —  retired 
after  21  years  as  editor  of  the 
AP-Wide  World  Photos  weekly 
“Picture  Show”  page.  He  has 
been  a  photo  editor  since  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Columbia  University 
in  1922. 

• 

Veteran  Retires 

Columbus,  Ohio 

H.  Albert  Meagher,  who  has 
worked  in  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  circulation  department 
since  1917,  has  rrtired  and 
moved  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Farm  anil  Ranch 
Editor  Honored 

Houston 

The  Harris  Soil  Conservation 
District  and  the  Houston  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  agricultural 
committee  has  awarded  a  plaque 
to  Elmer  Summers,  agrricultural 
editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
liehalf  of  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation.  chairman  of  both  the 
Harris  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  agricultural  committee, 
made  the  presentation. 

As  the  Chronicle’s  Farm  and 
Ranch  editor,  Mr.  Summers  an¬ 
nually  makes  a  swing  through 
the  state  gathering  news  about 
the  state’s  agriculture  and  ranch 
picture. 

He  began  his  journalistic 
career  in  1921  when  he  joined 
the  Chronicle  as  a  cub  reporter 
following  his  graduation  from 
Rice  University. 

King  Promoted 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Kirtland  I.  King,  formerly 
state  news  manager,  has  been 
appointed  New  York  State  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 
all  news  and  business  operations 
for  the  state  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

• 

David  Hoffman,  a  former  Air 
Force  and  commercial  pilot  and 
associate  editor  of  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  — 
named  aviation  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  At 
one  time  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  County  Citizen 
in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

T.  H.  Morrison,  managing 
editor  since  1952  —  now  editor 
of  the  Welland  (Ont.)  Evening 
Tribune.  He  has  been  on  the 
staff  33  years.  Peter  Pylpiw 
—  from  city  editor  to  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Henry  F.  Heald  —  from 
district  editor  to  city  editor. 


Raally  Smart  These  Days 

Knob)  $our  Antiques 

By  Ralph  and  Terry  Kovel 

You  can  copitaliie  on  tlia  qroatost  accent  ever  on  antiques 
and  Americana  with  this  authoritative,  once-a-week,  questian  and 
answer  coiumn,  iilustrated. 

Mtry  we  send  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DfS  MOINIS  IOWA  MI  MADISON  AVI  NIW  YORK  CITY 
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When 

Crusades 

Falter 


1+  was  George  San- 
i  tayana  who  once  wrote: 
"Fanaticism  consists  in 
redoubling  your  efforts 
when  you  have  forgot¬ 
ten  your  aims." 

I  Excessive  newspaper 
zeal  for  some  causes 
can  have  its  repercus¬ 
sions.  When  perspec¬ 
tive  is  lost,  public  con¬ 
fidence  wavers  under 
the  barrage. 

The  aims  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  press  are  myriad, 

I  but  in  a  few  words  you 
lean  say:  "Newspaper- 
jing  is  the  spiritual  tie 
that  binds  the  stark 
realism  of  everyday 
life  with  the  good 
i  things  every  man  looks 
for — when  he  turns  to 
home,  to  beauty  and 
the  hope  of  peace." 


ALLEN  KANDER 
I  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Nigotiators  for  thi  Purehati 
and  Sala  of  Daily  Nawspapars 

j  WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

'  1730  K.  St.,  N.W.  60  East  42ud  St. 
FE  3-0390  MU  7-3727 
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Alexandria  Gazette 
Makes  StaflF  Shifts 

Alexandria,  Va. 

In  a  reorgranization  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  the  Alexandria  Ga¬ 
zette  has  moved  Medora  Mason 
Wolfe  from  news  editor  to  super¬ 
vising  editor,  John  A.  Reich- 
mann  from  reporter  to  city  gov¬ 
ernment  news  editor,  and 
George  F.  Shivers  from  reporter 
to  city  and  telegraph  editor. 

Mrs.  Wolfe,  who  started  her 
newspaper  career  in  1927,  came 
to  the  Gazette  10  years  ago  on 
a  special  assignment. 

• 

New  Staff  Cartoonist 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  has  its 
own  editorial  cartoonist  now.  He 
is  John  Yardley-Jones,  31-year- 
old  native  of  Liverpool  who  came 
to  Canada  in  1957.  While  work¬ 
ing  as  a  free-lance  commercial 
artist  he  submitted  opinion  car¬ 
toons  to  the  newspaper.  Basil 
Dean,  publisher  of  the  Journal, 
gave  him  a  regular  place  on  the 
.staff. 

• 

Richard  W.  Tullar,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  —  named  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune  and  Union. 
Francis  D.  Ide  —  appointed 
consultant  to  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

♦  »  * 

Merrill  Myers,  a  former  AP 
.staffer  and  press  aide  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Paris  —  promoted 
from  supervisor  of  information 
services  for  CBS  News  to  man¬ 
ager  of  publicity  for  CBS  News 
and  Public  Affairs  in  the  Press 
Information  Department. 

*  4t  « 

LeRoy  W.  Atkinson,  former 
staff  writer,  old  Boston  (Mass.) 
Transcript — ^to  copy  desk,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  A.  Monismith  — 
returned  to  news  staff,  Trinidad 
(Colo.)  Chronicle-News  after 
two  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


John  B.  Williams  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
newspapers — state  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
replacing  Ramona  Martin,  re¬ 
signed. 

♦  ♦  * 

Andrew’  Olofson,  formerly 
with  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times 
and  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star — 
to  Evansville  (Ind.)  Simday 
Courier  and  Press. 

*  *  * 

Melvin  G.  Carlisle,  Waco 
News-Tribune  and  Times-Herald 
— elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

♦  «  * 

Joe  Flanders,  former  staffer. 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
—  to  editorial  staff,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

First  Negro  on  Staff 

Cincinnati 

The  Enquirer,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  has  hired  a 
Negro  reporter.  He  is  David 
Redden,  28,  who  came  here  from 
the  Valley  Daily  News,  Taren- 
tum.  Pa.  He  is  a  native  of 
Covington,  Ky.,  just  across  the 
Ohio  River  from  Cincinnati, 
attended  Denison  University, 
was  graduated  from  University 
of  Michigan,  and  served  as 
Mandarin  Chinese  interpreter 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Japan 
and  Formosa.  He  will  cover 
general  assignments.  Negroes 
recently  picketed  the  Enquirer, 
protesting  it  did  not  employ  any 
of  their  race  in  the  editorial 
department. 

• 

‘Page  Op’  Columnist 

Cleveland 

George  E.  Condon,  reporter 
and  critic  of  radio  and  television 
activities  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
since  1949,  is  getting  a  new 
assignment— a  general  column. 
The  column  will  appear  five 
times  a  week  on  the  page  oppo¬ 
site  editorials. 


CARIBBEAN  AREA 


Opportunity  with  major  oil  company  affiliated  with  STAND-  = 

ARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY).  Candidates  must  m 

have  degree^  in  Journalism  and  a  minimum  of  two  to  three  g 

years  in  writing  functions  on  daily  or  industrial  newspapers.  g 

Duties  will  include  assistance  to  the  editor  in  all  phases  of  m 

the  production  of  a  bi-weekly  employe  newspaper,  as  well  as  g 

assistance  in  a  wide  variety  of  public  relations  activities  g 

including  press  relations,  preparation  of  radio  programs,  speech  = 

writing,  and  management-employe  communications.  Some  g 

talent  in  drawing  or  design  desirable,  and  knowledge  of  Spanish  M 

helpful.  g 

Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and  experience,  plus  all-  S 

inclusive  benefits.  Excellent  growth  opportunity.  Write  giving  g 

personal  history  and  work  experience;  please  include  telephone  = 

number.  g 

DEPT.  X,  P.O.  BOX  518,  | 

RADIO  CITY  STATION,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y.  | 
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Harold  T.  Shea,  former  Par¬ 
liamentary  correspondent  — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle-Her¬ 
ald  and  Mail-Star.  Stanley  J. 
Fitzner  —  now  Parliamentary 
correspondent. 

«  *  ♦ 

Nicholas  Fellman,  former 
production  superintendent  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  newspapers 
—  now’  production  manager  of 
the  Elgin  (III.)  Daily  Courier- 
News  in  the  Copley  organiza¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Richard  W.  Carpenter,  for¬ 
mer  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Mabley  and  Carew  Company, 
Cincinnati  fashion  store  —  to 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  as 
retail  acl  manager. 


Obituary 


George  H.  Morison,  74,  a 
former  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times;  Nov.  10.  He 
reported  on  economic  matters 
for  the  Times  from  1945  until 
1960.  From  1919  until  1939  he 
w’as  a  correspondent  in  Berlin 
for  a  number  of  newspapers, 
including  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal;  during  World  War  11,  he 
was  a  special  correspondent  in 
Switzerland  for  the  Times  of 
London. 

♦  »  » 

Merle  Murphy,  91,  new’s- 
paperman  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  more  than  40  years; 
Nov.  7.  He  once  worked  for  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  State  Journal, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  the 
.Army  Tribune  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun. 

*  ♦  * 

Harold  Ja.mes  Abbey,  52,  city 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram;  Nov. 
4.  He  joined  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  in  1950,  was  appointed 
city  circulation  manager  in  1958. 
*  *  * 

Philip  W.  Moore,  until  1956 
general  manager  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Joumal-Stockman;  Nov. 
3.  He  had  been  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  50  years,  serving  as 
general  manager  for  20  years. 


WANTED— 

TV  NEWSWOMAN 

Prominent  group  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  important 
major  market  seeks  jour¬ 
nalistically  trained  or  ex¬ 
perienced  news  reporter 
for  both  live  and  film  on- 
camera  news  assignments. 
Submit  recent  photo  and 
brief  resume  to  Box  705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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‘Uncle  Wiggily’ 

Creator  Dies  At  89 

Northampton,  Mas.s. 

Howard  R.  Garis,  89,  author 
of  200  books  for  children  and 
former  newspaperman,  died  in  a 
hospital  here  Nov.  5. 

Mr.  Garis  was  with  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  from 
1896  to  1947.  His  publisher,  the 
late  Edward  M.  Scudder,  asked 
him  to  write  some  bedtime 
stories  about  rabbits.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  benevolent,  high-hatted 
rabbit  named  “Uncle  Wiggily” 
and  used  him  in  many  children’s 
stories. 

Short  stories  about  the  rabbit 
were  at  one  time  syndicated  to 
100  newspapers. 

• 

Garvin  Hager  Dies; 

Carrier  to  Editor 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

J.  Garvin  Hager,  editor  of  the 
Hagerstown  Daily  Mail  since 
1941,  died  Nov.  9.  He  was  66. 
Mr.  Hager  had  been  on  vacation 
the  past  two  weeks. 

The  veteran  newspaperman, 
who  recently  was  elected  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  started  as  a  carrier  boy 
for  the  Hagerstown  Morning 
Herald  in  1909.  After  completing 
high  school,  he  joined  the  staff  j 
of  the  Herald  as  a  reporter.  In  j 
1919  he  transferred  to  the  Mail. 

• 

Percy  Cudlipp  Dies; 
Member  of  a  Trio 

London 

Percy  Cudlipp,  former  editor 
of  the  Daily  Herald  and  one  of 
three  well-known  British  news¬ 
paper  brothers,  died  Nov.  5.  He 
was  57. 

Percy  Cudlipp  was  editor  of 
the  Herald  1940-53.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Hugh  Cudlipp,  chair¬ 
man  of  Odham’s  Press  and  joint 
managing  director  of  the  Daily 
Mirror  and  Sunday  Pictorial, 
and  of  Reginald  Cudlipp,  former 
editor  of  the  News  of  the  World,  j 
• 

Wilbur  Sanders  Dies 

Wilbur  Sanders,  61,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1958  after  34  years  with 
Associated  Press,  died  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  Nov.  4.  He  was 
wartime  AP  news  editor  at  San 
Francisco. 

• 

Mrs.  John  F.  Tims  Dies 

New  Orleans 

Mrs.  Adele  Laury  Tims,  wife 
of  John  F.  Tims,  president  of 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company  here,  died  Nov.  6. 

• 

Walter  R.  Moulton,  56,  on 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
advertising  staff  for  past  20 
years;  Oct.  27. 
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How  Sears  Sells  the 

SrOUK  MMKET 


Jl  Billion -Dollar  Market 


TIMES  AS  BIG 
AS  IT  LOOKS! 


52%  OF  SEARS'  SALES 
COME  FROM  OUTSIDE  SPOKANE 

“When  a  Sears’  ad  appears  in 
the  Spokane  daily  newspapers, 
mail  orders  and  customers 
come  in  from  all  directions 
within  a  150-mile  radius.  Few 
cities  in  the  nation  attract 
shoppers  from  such  distant 
points  as  does  Spokane.  Our 
out-of-city  customers  actually 
account  for  52%  of  our  sales. 
Without  question,  our  success 
in  communicating  to  the  far 
corners  of  this  large  market  is 
due  to  the  extensive  coverage 
and  wide  distribution  of  'The 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spo¬ 
kane  Daily  Chronicle.” 

J.  W.  KIPPER.  MANAGER 
SPOKANE  SEARS  STORE 


Like  other  businesses  located  in  Spokane,  fully  52%  of  Sears’  sales 
come  from  families  living  in  the  36  counties  surrounding  Spokane. 

It’s  natural  for  these  people  to  look  to  Spokane  for  a  major  portion 
of  their  shopping  needs.  Separated,  as  they  are,  from  other  big  metro¬ 
politan  cities  by  great  distances  and  major  mountain  ranges,  Spokane 
is  their  “big  city,”  their  social  and  trading  center.  This  is  why  the 
Spokane  Market  is  one  big  exception  to  the  metro  concept  of  meas¬ 
uring  a  market. 

Over  1.1  million  people  live  in  the  36-county  Spokane  Market.  Their 
net  effective  buying  income  exceeds  $2  billion.  They  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.5  billion  at  retail  annually.  And  Sears  sells  these  customers 
with  the  Spokane  daily  newspapers. 

Too  far  inland  to  reach  with  newspapers  published  in  coastal  cities, 
the  million-billion  Spokane  Market  can  be  easily  and  effectively 
sold  with  one  “newspaper-buy”  —  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spo¬ 
kane  Daily  Chronicle. 


MnROWOLITAN  SWOKANI 

RETAIL  SALES  $385,079,000 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  reach  more  than  9  out 
of  10  families. 

UnAIL  TRADINO  ZONI* 

RETAIL  SALES  $862,121,000 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 

a*'  ■’  Chronide  reach  7  out  of  10 
les. 

36-COUNTY  SROKANR  MARKR 

RHAR  SALES  $1,465,579,000 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  reach  approximately 
5  out  of  10  families. 

*24  coBBtim.  LbIbbI  dau,  with  eiceptioB  of  circBla- 
tioB,  BBavallable  for  parts  of  couotiaa  defiBcd  bjr 

A.B.C. 

SoBrcei  Sales  MaaafCBisBt,  Jobs  10.  1962. 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 
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No-JoiirnalismCollege 
Enlists  Experts’  Help 

By  Barclay  M.  Bollae 


ONE  OF  THE  EXPERTS— Esther  Chairnoff,  at  left,  an  Ardmore.  Pa. 
high  school  editor,  questions  the  managing  editor  of  the  National  Ob¬ 
server.  Don  Carter,  at  a  Haverford  College  seminar.  Loren  Ghiglione. 
at  right,  editor  of  the  college  newspaper,  originated  the  series  of 
visits  by  journalists. 


HA^•ERFX)RD.  Pa. 

A  collegre  newspaper  editor 
with  a  contact  or  two  and  a  lot 
of  drive  has  drawn  some  of  the 
top  men  in  the  Fourth  Estate  to 
a  small  college  campus  where 
the  word  “joumalism”  doesn’t 
even  appear  in  the  catalogue. 

Sharing  their  experiences  with 
collegians  and  invited  high 
school  students  in  seminar-type 
programs  are  such  men  as  Herb¬ 
ert  Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  A.  J. 
Liebling,  writer  for  the  New 
Yorker;  Don  Carter,  managing 
editor  of  the  National  Observer; 
Edward  Weeks,  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly;  and  Alfred 
Friendly,  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 


MORE 


NEWSPAPERS  USE 


METRO 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

THAN  ALL  OTHER 
SIMILAR  SERVICES 

. . .  Metro  does  MORE 
to  help  newspapers 
sell  MORE  advertising. 
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AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]Vealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  piace — In¬ 
creased  population,  Induatrlal 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
aucceesee  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

T*  kni  In  tench  with  markctlne. 
■dvcrltcint.  aubllthinf  anS  graahie 
arte  In  Australia  read 
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They  and  seven  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  responded  to  an 
invitation  by  Loren  Ghiglione, 
of  New  York  City,  21-year-old 
editor  of  the  Haverford  News, 
undergraduate  newspaper,  to 
bring  to  the  Haverford  College 
campus  an  insight  into  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writing, 
editing,  and  publishing. 

The  program  developed  by  Mr. 
Ghiglione  when  he  found  he  had 
inherited  a  staff  last  spring 
whose  practical  knowledge  of 
newspapering  did  not  run  very 
deep  might  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  small  colleges.  Haver¬ 
ford,  with  only  463  students,  is 
one  of  the  nation’s  top-rated 
colleges;  but  its  program  leaves 
no  space  for  a  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Elective  Subjects 

The  demands  of  the  Haver¬ 
ford  student  had  begun  in¬ 
creasingly  to  extend  beyond  the 
scholarly  boundaries  of  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculum.  Within  the  last 
three  years  the  editors  of  the 
News  have  garnered  $5,000  in 
Newspaper  Fund  grants.  Last 
year  over  60  students  wrote  for 
the  college  weekly. 

Today  the  word  “journalism” 
still  doesn’t  appear  in  the  col¬ 
lege’s  131-page  catalogue,  but 
about  a  dozen  of  the  undergrad¬ 
uates  attending  the  one  and  one- 
half  hour  weekly  seminar  ses¬ 
sions  are  exempt  from  the  term’s 
physical  education  requirements 
under  an  Arts  and  Services 
provision  in  the  Haverford  cur¬ 
riculum.  This  program  offers  15 
electives  in  “important  areas  of 
learning  which  have  usually 
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been  omitted  from  the  liberal 
arts  program.”  Samples:  Cab¬ 
inetmaking,  computer  usage, 
painting  and  graphic  arts,  week¬ 
end  workcamps,  radio  communi¬ 
cation. 

Uniquely,  students  from  sur¬ 
rounding  high  school  newspaper 
staffs  have  been  invited  to  the 
evening  journalism  sessions,  as 
have  been  a  sprinkling  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  co-eds  who  are 
chauffeured  from  and  to  their 
nearby  campus  by  willing 
Haverfordians.  All  told,  about  50 
attend  the  sessions. 

Others  who  will  speak  during 
the  program  include  Douglas  B. 
Borgsted,  photography  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
Martin  Mayer,  author  of  “Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  USA”  and  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  for  Esquire;  Gay 
Talese,  New  York  Times  fea¬ 
ture  writer;  Fred  Rodell,  for¬ 
mer  senior  editor  of  Fortune 
magazine  and  now  on  the  Yale 
Law  School  faculty;  Melvin 
Loos,  manager  of  the  printing 
office  at  Columbia  University 
and  adjunct  professor  of  graphic 
arts  there;  Victor  Navasky,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  new  political  satire 
monthly  Monocle,  and  Robert 
Barry,  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  now  a  joumalism 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Teaching  to  Write 

Mr.  Ghiglione  at  one  point 
decided  to  share  the  teaching 
job  that  he  felt  needed  to  be 
done  with  his  own  managing 
editor,  George  Houston,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  “Many  of  the 
editors  on  the  News  found  that 
they  spent  as  much  time  trying 
to  teach  students  how  to  write 
as  they  did  in  actually  editing 
and  writing  themselves,”  ex¬ 
plains  Mr.  Ghiglione. 


The  former  summer-staffer  of  l 

the  Claremont  (Calif.)  Courier, 
decided  to  learn  as  much  as  r 
possible  last  July  and  August  ij 

about  news  editing  and  writing.  H 

He  finished  a  stint  as  a  reader 
for  Atlantic  Monthly  and  then 
attended  a  publishing  proced¬ 
ures  class  at  Radcliffe  College. 
Along  the  way,  however,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  call  in  professionals  for 
his  Haverford  program.  I 

The  student  editor  turned  to  I 

his  own  file  of  contacts,  pin¬ 
pointed  the  material  he  thought 
could  be  covered  in  90-minute 
talk  and  discussion  sessions,  and 
sent  out  such  convincing  letters 
that  one  keynoter  replied:  “OK 
damnit.  Pll  come.” 

In  fact,  a  50  percent  favorable 
response  resulted  from  the  per¬ 
sonalized  letters  which  admit¬ 
ted  “we  have  as  our  resources 
a  maximum  of  enthusiasm  and 
a  minimum  of  money.”  The  j 

young  editor  promised  to  cover 
transportation  costs  and  “to 
treat  you  to  a  good  dinner,  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  feature  the  tradi¬ 
tional  lecturer’s  chicken.”  No 
honorariums  are  being  paid. 

Financial  Support 

Initially,  Mr.  Ghiglione  footed  j 

the  bills,  but  since  then  both  the  i 
Students’  Council  and  the  college  ; 
itself  have  given  enough  finan-  f 
cial  support  to  cover  expenses.  ; 

The  typical  guest  is  met  in  1 

Philadelphia,  escorted  to  a  * 

restaurant  where  he  has  dinner  | 

with  a  few  invited  students,  and  j 

then  welcomed  to  the  picturesque 
Haverford  campus  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  program.  Mr.  Ghiglione  i 

says  he  spends  about  40  hours  a  " 

week  handling  the  details. 

There  are  other  colleges  like  « 

Haverford,  scattered  from  the  f 

Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  I 
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Experts  ’  Help 
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Canada  to  the  Gulf,  where  there 
is  no  journalism  school  and  no 
journalism  course.  In  this  era 
of  intense  competition  for  the 
bright  college  graduate,  editors 
might  do  well  to  encourage  such 
programs  in  their  own  areas. 

Who  knows  but  that  they 
might  find  the  sessions  so  worth¬ 
while  that  they’ll  refund  their 
expenses — as  some  of  the  Haver- 
ford  guests  have  done — and  come 
up  at  the  same  time  with  some 
young  feature  staffers  from  the 
hundreds  of  small  liberal  arts 
schools  which  dot  this  land. 

• 

Enrollment  Up 
In  Journalism  School 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  has  announced 
that  an  increase  of  42  juniors 
and  seniors  (first  and  second 
year  journalism  students)  in  the 
school  represents  the  greatest 
enrollment  increase  in  recent 
years. 

The  present  enrollment  in  the 
school  totals  354  students,  rep¬ 
resenting  273  undergrraduates 
including  those  working  for  spe¬ 
cial  journalism  degrees,  and  81 
students  working  toward  gradu¬ 
ate  degrees  in  journalism.  Of 
the  total  of  354  students,  195 
are  transfers  or  graduates  from 
other  colleges  and  universities. 

Dean  English  said  35  of  those 
enrolled  are  sons  or  daughters 
of  parents  identified  with  news¬ 
papers  or  allied  fields  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

• 

Education  Writing 
Program  Continues 

Ten  students  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  are  participating 
in  the  second  year  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  education  writing  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  program  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  $79,000  grant  from 
the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education. 

Those  chosen  to  receive  grants 
are:  Bruce  G.  Dunning,  West- 
field,  N.  J. ;  Frank  P.  (irazian. 
West  Orange,  N.  J.;  Jeanne  J. 
Heffernan,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Maurine 
R.  Hoffman,  Sedalia,  Mo.;  and 
Nancy  B.  Jackson,  Alton,  Ill. 

Receiving  special  grants  were : 
Peter  C.  Kohler,  Lockport,  N.  Y. ; 
Terrence  P.  Montgomery,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.;  Gregor  W.  Pin- 
ney.  New  Castle,  Pa.;  Joel  H. 
Sekeres,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  and 
Eleanor  A.  Selfridge,  Barring¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


School  Editors 
Told  of  Limits 
On  Freedom 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  staffs  of  two  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dailies  cooperated  in  sup¬ 
plying  a  program  for  nearly 
1500  high  school  journalists  and 
faculty  advisers  attending  a 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Press  Association  Oct. 
26-27. 

The  Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
and  the  Allentown  Call-Chroni¬ 
cle  provided  14  staff  members 
to  conduct  seminars  on  news 
writing,  copy  editing,  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  newspaper  policy. 

John  Strohmeyer,  editor  of  the 
Globe-Times,  led  a  session  on 
editorial  wanting  and  the  student 
editor.  He  reported  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  concern  expressed  by 
the  students  about  curtailment 
of  press  freedom. 

One  school  editor  complained 
an  editorial  against  the  school 
prayer  had  been  banned  by 
faculty  advisers.  Others  also 
said  they  were  disheartened  by 
restrictions  placed  on  their  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Mr.  Strohmeyer  replied  that  a 
high  school  editor  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  work  in  a  different 
framework.  He  suggested  the 
exercise  of  responsible  editorial 
freedom  becomes  possible  only 
when  the  newspaper  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  risk  cash  and  assets  to 
speak  out  for  what  it  feels  is 
right. 

Cartoonist  A1  Capp,  United 
Features  Syndicate,  extended  a 
discussion  of  this  theme.  He  said 
many  talented  people  select  a 
career  in  newspapers  because  no 
amount  of  money  can  match  the 
independence  which  newspapers 
offer. 

In  newspapers,  you  are  paid 
to  draw  what  you  believe,  he 
said.  In  television,  you  are  paid 
to  draw  what  others  want  you 
to  draw,  he  added. 

Gordon  Fister,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Allentown  Morning 
Call,  addressed  the  students  at 
the  closing  session. 

• 

Carside  Memorial 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Members  of  the  family  of 
Frank  F.  Garside,  former  Los 
Vegas  Review-Journal  publisher, 
have  presented  a  memorial  fund 
to  Nevada  Southern  College  for 
a  journalism  bookshelf.  A 
daughter,  Mrs.  Germaip,  is  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  Nevada 
State  Press  Association.  A  son, 
Sherwin,  owns  Bonanza  Printers 
here. 


Daily  Prints 
Local  Farm 
Subsidy  List 

By  Galen  R.  McClain 

Managing  Editor 

Peru  Daily  Tribune 

Peru,  Ind. 

Do  your  readers  know  how 
much  the  federal  government — 
U.S.  taxpayers  —  is  spending 
on  the  farmland  in  your  terri¬ 
tory? 

They  probably  don’t  but  if 
they  did  you’d  get  some  inter¬ 
esting  comments. 

That’s  what  the  Peru  Daily 
Tribune  received  after  it  pub¬ 
lished  the  payments  received  by 
Miami  County  (Ind.)  farmland 
owners  through  the  Miami 
County  Agriculture  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Service 
office  here. 

Moreover,  the  Peru  Daily 
Tribune,  listed  all  of  the  names 
and  addresses  and  payments  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmland  in  a 
single  year — 1961. 

Payments  totaling  more  than 
$800,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  office  and  its 
20  employes,  went  to  Miami 
County  farmland  owners,  who 
now  live  in  California,  'Texas, 
Louisana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Mas- 


Philadelphia 

The  new  building  of  the  An- 
nenberg  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  most  recently  established 
school,  was  dedicated  Nov.  8. 
Ceremonies  took  place  in  the 
foyer  of  the  school,  3623  Locust 
Street. 

Dr.  Gaylord  P.  Harnwell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University,  intro¬ 
duced  Gilbert  Seldes,  dean  of 
the  school,  who  spoke  of  the 
future  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Annenberg  and 
Walter  H.  Annenberg  unveiled 
a  plaque  w'hich  reads  “This 
building  is  a  memorial  to  Moses 
Louis  Annenberg,  1877-1942.’’ 

Faced  with  limestone,  con¬ 
crete  and  glass,  the  building 
contains  a  375-seat  auditorium, 
television,  radio,  film  and  photo¬ 
graphic  studios,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  communications  library. 

The  Annenberg  School  is  a 
professional  school  established 
by  the  Annenberg  Fund,  Inc., 
and  the  University  in  1959  to 


sachusetts,  as  well  as  others 
living  throughout  Indiana. 

To  publish  the  complete  lists, 
exclusive  of  leads,  required 
nearly  21  news  columns.  The 
Feed  Grains  Program  took  the 
most,  284  inches;  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Conservation  Practices  Pro¬ 
gram  took  123  inches;  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corp.,  29  inches 
and  the  Conservation  Reserve 
Program,  8  inches. 

The  day  the  second  story  in 
the  five-part  series  broke,  I 
got  a  telephone  call  asking  why 
the  paper  always  picked  on  the 
“farmers  and  Democrats  and 
never  on  the  railroads,  airlines 
and  Republicans.’’ 

The  next  mail  brought  a  letter 
from  a  farm  wife  who  wrote 
that  she  gets  “up  early  in  the 
morning  to  milk  cows  and  if  it 
wasn’t  for  people  like  farmers, 
city  people  would  starve.” 

Another  man  phoned  to  find 
out  how  old  I  was.  He  said  he 
believed  the  stories  were  being 
w'ritten  by  a  kid  20  to  25  years 
old  who  didn’t  remember  the 
depression.  I  told  him  I  could 
remember  it. 

One  cattle-feeder  came  into 
the  office  and  asked,  “Are  you 
it?”  When  I  replied  that  I  was 
the  one  who  was  writing  the 
series,  he  remarked,  “Where’d 
you  get  the  nerve?” 

I  received  about  10  phone 
calls,  office  visits  and  letters, 
four  against  the  publication  of 
the  names  of  farmland  owners 
and  six  in  favor  of  it. 


prepare  college  graduates  to 
deal  responsibly  with  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  social  communi¬ 
cation,  particularly  those  re¬ 
lated  to  the  mass  media.  Forty- 
five  students  now  are  enrolled. 

The  building  was  designed  by 
the  Office  of  Alfred  Easton  Poor, 
a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  Its  net  floor  area  is 
47,921  square  feet.  Capacity  of 
the  school’s  two-story  library  is 
18,000  volumes. 

Jose  de  Rivera  designed  “Con¬ 
struction,”  the  sculpture  in  the 
lobby. 

A  grant  from  the  M.  L.  An¬ 
nenberg  Foundation  financed 
the  construction  of  the  building. 
Established  in  1944,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  had  as  president  since 
its  inception  Walter  H.  Annen¬ 
berg,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  president 
of  Triangle  Publications,  Inc., 
an  alumnus  of  the  University’s 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
University. 


Annenberg  Graduate 
School  Dedicated 
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A  Faceless  American  ‘‘Rides  Sho^”  On  A  Million  Trucks 


That  seat  beside  the  truck  driver  is  occupied  by  a  phantom 
figure  who  typifies  the  men  who  own  and  operate  truck  fleets. 
Unseen,  and  seldom  known,  in  spirit  he  rides  every  vehicle  — 
making  certain  that  it  is  driven  safely,  responsibly  and  on 
schedule.  He  is  the  modern  transportation  executive  who 
moves  75%  of  everything  the  nation  produces  and  consumes. 
A  great  segment  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  passes  through 
hrs  hands  each  year.  Into  his  charge  are  committed  72  billion 
tons  of  grain,  6.7  million  tons  of  beef,  8.3  billion  gallons  of 
milk,  along  with  silk,  paper,  steel  and  orchids  —  and  wispy 
dresses  to  pin  them  on.  The  fleet  operator  must  know  routing 
and  insurance.  He  must  deal  with  drivers  and  dispatchers. 


salesmen  and  warehousemen,  mechanics  and  traffic  managers. 
His  are  the  skills  that  forge  dependable  supply  lines,  bringing 
goods  and  consumers  together.  He’s  a  big  consumer,  too. 
Every  time  he  buys  a  new  truck,  he’s  buying  a  lot  of  steel, 
plastic,  glass,  and  paint.  And  the  buying  doesn’t  stop  there. 
Modern,  fast-moving  trucks  must  be  stoked  with  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuel,  oil,  anti-freeze  and  rubber.  He’s  a  hard-working, 
no-nonsense  American  —  and  just  about  indispensable  to  the 
millions  who  never  hear  his  name.  At  one  time  or  another, 
nearly  everything  we  eat,  wear  or  use  has  ridden  some  part 
of  the  way  with  him.  "Tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  are  proud 
to  be  associated  with,  and  of  service  to,  this  great  industry. 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex 
/m:  Inc.  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 
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Helping  to  build  the  world’s  tallest  apartments.  The  twin  60- 
story  circular  towers  of  Chicago's  famous  Marina  City  are 
dramatic  examples  of  the  application  of  modern  concrete 
research  and  engineering. 


Expert  aid  on  the  nation’s  new  Interstate  System  highways,  as 
well  as  on  streets  and  roads,  is  provided  to  help  insure  the  safest, 
most  durable  concrete  pavements  possible. 


Bringing  farmers  new  ideas  in  building.  Here  a  barn  is 
assembled  of  precast  concrete  frame  units  that  reduce 
cost  and  give  greater  durability  and  fire  safety.  Idea  is 
one  of  many  developed  by  PCA  research. 


!  How  the 
cement  industry’s 
nationwide  service  program 
i  enabies  America  to  buiid  better 

i 

I 


w- 


The  design  and  construction  of  modern  concrete  pave¬ 
ments  and  structures  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  skill 
§  of  the  user.  And  each  year,  research  and  engineering 

Si  further  extend  the  applications  of  this  most  versatile  of 

X  all  building  materials. 

I  To  put  this  data  into  the  hands  of  architects,  engineers 
and  builders  is  a  vital  job  of  the  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation— PCA— which  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
i!  tributions  of  its  members,  more  than  75  competing  manu- 
facturers  of  Portland  cement. 

!i  To  provide  personal  help  to  cement  users,  large  and 
I  small,  PCA  maintains  a  staff  of  375  field  engineers.  They 
I  work  out  of  35  district  offices,  serving  48  states  and  British 
I  Columbia. 

i  Each  field  man  is  an  authority  on  the  use  of  concrete— 
!  and  a  busy  man!  On  a  typical  day,  you  may  find  him  help¬ 
ing  a  ready-mix  concrete  producer  design  a  mix  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  project— or  consulting  with  highway  engineers  on 
pavement  designs  for  a  modern  expressway. 

I 


Later,  he  might  be  discussing  prestressed  concrete  with 
the  architect  of  a  new  office  building— or  attending  a  cit¬ 
izens’  meeting  about  a  proposed  new  sewage  plant. 

Backing  him  up  are  engineers  and  other  specialists  at 
PCA  headquarters  and  laboratories.  PCA’s  $10,000,000 
Research  and  Development  Laboratories  are  the  world’s 
largest  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  Portland  cement 
and  concrete.  And  to  provide  people  with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  on  every  use  of  concrete— more  than  500  publica¬ 
tions  and  85  films  are  available. 

Each  day,  the  service  program  of  the  cement  industry 
benefits  practically  every  American— in  safer,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  lasting  concrete  construction  of  every  kind. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  us^  of 
Portland  cement  and  concrete 


Helping  hurricane  fighters  plan  better  defenses.  After  famous  "Carla"  Up-dating  builders  and  architects  on  ways  to  more  beautiful 

struck,  for  example,  a  team  of  PCA  field  men  worked  with  local  engineers  homes,  publications  f  rovide  details  on  striking  new  decorative 
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PUBLIC  REL.4TIONS; 

PR  for  Ship  Model 
Is  Model  PR  Plan 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


FRONT-PAGE  PLAY — Good  examples  of  the  fronf-page  play  accorded 
a  diesel-powered  40-foot  scale  model  of  North  German  Lloyd's  luxury 
liner  Bremen.  Promotion  benefited  entire  steamship  industry. 


Details  behind  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  for  a  ship  model 
that  turned  out  to  be  a  model 
public  relations  program  were 
spelled-out  this  week  by  Walter 
A.  Nagel,  president  of  North 
German  Lloyd  Passenger  Agen¬ 
cy,  Inc.,  Stephen  Goerl  and 
Thomas  C.  O’Connell,  president 
and  PR  manager,  respectively, 
of  Stephen  Goerl  Associates, 
Inc.,  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  counselor  to  NGL. 

Actually,  it’s  the  old  story  of 
successful  PR  often  being  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  coming  up  with 
the  right  gimmick  at  the  right 
time,  in  this  case  the  “gimmick” 
being  a  diesel-powered  40-foot 
scale  model  of  NGL’s  luxury 
liner  Bremen. 

Held  Imagination 

“Great  ocean  liners  have  al¬ 
ways  had  a  strong  hold  on  the 
imagination  of  the  American 
public,”  Mr.  Nagel  said.  “This 
involvement  was  demonstrated 
this  past  summer  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  along  the  east¬ 
ern  seaboard  turned  out  enmass 
to  view  Bremen  IV  Jr.,  the 
world’s  largest  ocean-going 
steamship  model.  Obviously,  it 
was  a  North  German  Lloyd  pro¬ 
motion,  but  it  is  likely  that  it 
benefited  the  entire  steamship 
industry. 

“While  North  German  Lloyd 
stood  to  gain  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  trips  of  the  minia¬ 
ture  Bremen,”  Mr.  Nagel  went 
on,  “steamship  transportation 
in  general  received  much  favor¬ 
able  exposure  in  many  of  the 
prime  travel  markets  in  the  U.S. 
With  the  exception  of  the  largest 
cities  directly  on  the  East  coast, 
the  arrival  of  an  ocean  liner, 
even  in  miniature,  is  an  event 
leading  to  freshened  awareness 
of  travel  by  sea.  This  was  the 
model’s  mission.  And  the  mission 
was  accomplished.” 

Dollar  Value? 

Mr.  Goerl,  who  has  handled 
NGL’s  advertising  and  PR  needs 
for  many  years,  brought  up  the 
point  that  “Anyone  who  has 
spent  any  length  of  time  in  the 
field  of  public  relations  has 
heard  the  statement,  ‘That’s  a 
great  idea.  It  has  an  exposure 
value  of  $1,000,000.’  While  it 
is  impossible  to  place  a  dollar 
value  on  the  news  coverage 
given  a  project,  total  impact  can 


be  gauged  with  some  accuracy, 
and  the  cruises  of  the  miniature 
Bremen  IV  Jr.  are  a  case  in 
point. 

“From  the  time  of  the  model’s 
first  public  appearance  off  the 
Battery  in  Manhattan  to  her 
trip  up  Fifth  Avenue  as  the 
star  attraction  in  New  York’s 
annual  Steuben  Day  parade, 
this  unique  craft  became  known 
to  millions  on  an  international 
basis.” 

Asked  exactly  how  many  mil¬ 
lions,  Mr.  Goerl  replied: 

“Clippings  of  some  700  sepa¬ 
rate  stories  pictures  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  daily  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  In  the  U.S. 
there  are  some  1761  dailies  with 
a  total  circulation  of  59,261,464. 
This  means  average  circulation 
is  about  33,000. 

“Even  if  we  disregard  the  fact 
that  clipping  services  never  col¬ 
lect  all  the  material  which  ap¬ 
pears,”  Mr.  Goerl  went  on,  “on 
the  basis  of  this  figure,  the 
Bremen  IV  Jr.  received  some 
23,000,000  individual  exposures 
through  the  medium  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

‘Not  Far  Fetched’ 

“Naturally,  this  is  not  to  say 
that  every  reader  of  every  pub¬ 
lication  carrying  material  on 
the  ship  model  necessarily  read 
such  material.  However,  if  it 
is  granted  that  a  newspaper  is 
read  by  more  than  one  person, 
a  readership  audience  of  23,000,- 
000  is  not  farfetched.” 

According  to  PR  manager 
O’Connell,  this  estimate  of  num¬ 
ber  of  exposures  and  audience 
is  based,  of  course  on  multiple 
use  of  Bremen  material  by  many 
newspapers. 

“For  example,”  said  Mr. 
O’Connell,  who  implemented  the 
PR  program  for  the  miniature 
ship,  “key  dailies  ran  pictures 
showing  the  model  being  tested 
in  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  brought  to  the  U.S. 
In  a  great  many  cases,  these 
same  newspapers  used  wire 
service  pictures  made  on  the 
arrival  of  the  model  in  New 
York.  Photographs  made  in  such 
cities  as  Schenectady  and  Provi¬ 
dence  during  cruises  of  the 
model  and  given  wire  service 
distribution  were  used  at  an 
even  later  date.  A  syndicated 
women’s  feature  also  was  given 


a  strong  play  by  many  of  these 
newspapers.” 

Broadcast  Audience 

Touching  on  the  coverage  of 
the  model  story  by  various 
broadcast  media,  Mr.  Goerl 
noted  that  although  broadcast 
checks  were  not  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  stay  of  the  model  in  the 
U.S.,  “the  size  of  the  viewing 
audience  also  may  be  estimated 
as  being  in  the  millions.” 

“The  factor  of  novel  appear¬ 
ance  combined  with  the  self- 
propelled  craft’s  ability  to  fur¬ 
nish  action  footage  made  the 
miniature  Bremen  a  favorite 
with  television  cameramen 
everywhere,”  Mr.  Goerl  said. 
“Beginning  with  its  arrival  in 
New  York  and  continuing 
through  its  cruises,  the  model 
invariably  was  featured  on  the 
early  and  late  evening  newscasts 
offered  by  most  tv  stations.  In 
addition  to  New  York,  the  model 
berthed  at  15  major  cities,  plus 
a  number  of  smaller  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Newsreel,  Radio 

Messrs.  Goerl  and  O’Connell 
said  that  in  addition  to  news¬ 
papers  and  tv,  there  were 
several  other  means  by  which 
the  model  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Newsreel  footage 
made  during  Bremen  IV  Jr.’s 
New  York  debut  received  wide 
theater  distribution,  and  while 
the  nature  of  the  model  did  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  coverage 
by  radio  newsmen,  several  sta¬ 
tions  taped  interviews  with  the 
model’s  captain  and  crew. 

Strongest  test  of  the  craft’s 
appeal  were  the  thousands  of 
people  who  turned  out  along 
the  routes  to  see  the  miniature 
marvel.  Size  of  the  crowds  often 
was  limited  only  by  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  docking  area.  Spec¬ 
tators  would  be  on  hand  hours 
before  arrival  time,  and  many 
boat  owners  would  head  up¬ 
stream  for  an  I-saw-it-first 
glimpse  of  the  trim  vessel. 

Returning  to  newspaper  han¬ 


dling  of  features  about  the 
model,  Mr.  Goerl  said  that  fur¬ 
ther  evaluation  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  worth  of  newspaper 
coverage. 

Front-Page  Play 

“In  a  great  many  cases,”  Mr. 
Goerl  enthused,  “the  story  was  ! 

given  front-page  play  (see  cut)  [ 

or,  with  newspapers  having  '■ 

more  than  one  section,  break-  ’ 

page  position.  One  major  daily 
using  the  tabloid  format,  which  | 
usually  employs  only  one  shot 
of  half-page  size  up  front,  pro-  i 
vided  the  frosting  on  the  cake 
by  featuring  the  model.  Another  t 
top  newspaper  covered  the  craft  ■ 
on  four  separate  occasions  in  [ 
New  England,  using  city-side 
personnel  and  ‘country  corre¬ 
spondents.’  One  feature  syndi¬ 
cate  devoted  an  entire  picture 
page  to  the  model  project.” 

To  a  public  relations  man,  the 
quality  of  the  coverage  was  as 
pleasing  as  the  quantity,  Mr. 
O’Connell  said,  adding  that  “Al¬ 
most  without  exception,  all 
media  were  ‘sympatico,’  even  on 
the  occasions  when  unforeseen 
circumstances  prevented  on-time 
arrival.” 

Background 

Details  of  the  model  itself, 
an  exact  replica  of  the  original 
North  German  Lloyd  liner  Bre¬ 
men  IV,  at  51,735  tons,  Ger¬ 
many’s  largest  passenger  vessel, 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Nagel,  } 

president  of  the  105-year  old  "i 
NGL. 

She  arrived  in  New  York  last  | 
July  25,  accompanied  by  her  | 
builders,  Guenter  Bos  and  | 
Guenter  Buse  of  Osnabrueck,  |! 

West  Germany,  who  built  the  5} 
40-foot  craft  in  their  spare  time  | 
over  a  period  of  more  than  10  | 

years.  The  scale  is  1 :25.  | 

“More  than  a  year  ago,”  Mr.  ' 
Nagel  explained,  “word  from 
the  home  office  of  North  German  ^ 
Lloyd  in  Bremen  informed  us  of  i* 
a  ‘liner’  under  construction  in  i 
Osnabrueck,  a  city  not  ordinari-  | 

(Continued  on  page  52)  t 
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Chrysler  Corporation  makes  possible  this  new  warranty,* 
by  your  authorized  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Dealer, 
covering  all  major  parts  of  the  engine,  transmission,  torque 
converter,  drive  shaft,  universal  joints,  rear  axle,  differential, 
and  rear  wheel  bearings.  It  pays  for  labor  as  well  as  parts. 

It  comes  with  our  1963  Plymouth,  Valiant,  Dodge,  Dart, 
Chrysler  and  Imperial  cars,  and  Dodge  trucks.  It  can  be 
transferred  to  the  new  owner  if  you  sell  your  car. 


It  lasts  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  making  your  car  more 
valuable  at  trade-in  time. 

The  only  thing  we  ask  is  that  you  have  your  car  serviced 
at  reasonable  intervals.  (You’d  probably  do  that  anyway.) 

This  broad  new  protection  is  a  result  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  highest  engineering  and  production  stand¬ 
ards,  combined  to  give  you  another  great  automotive  “first’ 
from  Chrysler  Corporation. 


•Your  authorized  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Dealer's  Warranty  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship  on  1963  cars  has  been  expanded  to  include  parts 
replacement  or  repair,  without  charge  for  required  parts  or  labor,  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  whichever  comes  first,  on  the  engine  block,  head  and  internal 
parts;  transmission  case  and  internal  parts  (excluding  manual  clutch):  torque  converter,  drive  shaft,  universal  joints  (excluding  dust  covers),  rear  axle  and 
differential,  and  rear  wheel  bearings,  provided  the  vehicle  has  been  serviced  at  reasonable  intervals  according  to  the  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Certified 
Car  Care  schedules.  Trucks  are  included,  but  are  subject  to  additional  limitations  of  1500  hours  operation  if  mileage  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  extent 
of  actual  use  and  operation  of  parts  covered  by  the  warranty.  Coverage  will  not  apply  to  trucks  subjected  to  prolonged  power-take-off  or  off-highway  use. 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


Chrysler  Corporation  warrants 
every  part  on  this  page 
for  5  years  or  50,000  miles. 
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PR  for  Ship 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


ly  associated  with  shipbuilding. 
Two  points  prompted  me  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  Goerl: 
1)  the  fact  that  the  Lloyd  was 
directly  affected  by  the  building 
project;  and  2)  the  uniqueness 
of  the  ‘liner.’ 

Idea  Takes  Shape 

“From  stories  appearing  in 
German  newspapers  we  learned 
additional  facts  about  the  model 
and  gradually  the  basic  idea  of 
the  promotion  took  form:  the 
model  of  the  Bremen  would  be 
brought  to  the  U.S.  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  manner  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  place  the  name  of  the 
Lloyd  and  the  idea  of  steamship 
travel  in  sharp  relief  before 
the  public. 

“At  the  same  time,”  Mr.  Nagel 
continued,  “we  decided  that  to 
be  completely  successful,  such  a 
promotion  should  involve  the 
travel  agent.  Within  the  com¬ 
pany  we  knew  the  project  would 
give  us  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  cement  relations  with  our 
agents  and  to  show  them  the 
steamship  industry  retained  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  value  of 
publicity  exploitation. 

“By  the  beginning  of  1962,  it 
had  been  decided  that  a  two- 
month  tour  of  major  cities  in 
the  U.S.  w'ould  yield  the  great¬ 
est  dividends.  In  the  interest 
of  maximum  exposure,  various 
methods  of  transporting  the 
model  from  city  to  city  were 
examined.  For  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons,  we  decided  that  w'here 
the  conditions  and  schedule  per¬ 
mitted,  the  model  should  proceed 
under  its  own  power.  Most  im¬ 
portant  was  the  fact  that  the 
major  appeal  of  the  craft  —  the 
feature  of  self-propulsion  — 
would  be  missing  if  an  outside 
means  of  transportation  were 
to  be  used,”  Mr.  Nagel  empha¬ 
sized. 

Agentfi  in  .4ct 

NGL’s  president  said  that  ad¬ 
vance  arrangements  were  made 
in  major  cities  along  the  routes 
to  bring  travel  agents  “into  the 
act.”  They  w'ere  invited  to  be 
the  Lloyd’s  guests  at  ’•eceptions 
prefaced  by  inspections  of  the 
model. 

“Granted,”  Mr.  Nagel  smiled, 
“that  the  cocktail  reception  is 
nothing  new,  we  had  a  drawing 
card  second  to  none,  for  even 
veteran  agents  had  to  marvel  at 
the  sight  of  a  ‘liner’  which 
whisked  under  bridges  and 
around  buoys  with  the  ease  of  a 
dolphin. 

“If  the  hypothesis  is  accepted 
that  reaction  to  the  model  re- 
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fleeted  and  sparked  a  propor¬ 
tionate  interest  in  travel,  then 
the  corollary  is  eventual  gain 
for  travel  agents.  And  that  such 
interest  in  the  model  existed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,”  Mr. 
Nagel  concluded. 

• 

NEWSMEN  OPEN  SHOP 

Houston 

Myers  and  Clarke,  Inc.,  has 
been  formed  by  Ralph  W.  (Bud) 
Myers,  former  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist  on  the  Houston  Post,  and 
Andrew  J.  Clarke,  a  former 
staff  writer  for  Associated  Press 
in  Boston  and  New  York  and 
for  the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Both  partners  were  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  Carl  Byoir  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  New  York  PR  firm. 

*  *  * 

PRICE  JOINS  PEEBLES 

Robert  W.  Price,  former  finan¬ 
cial  new's  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  PR  firm  of  Niles  N.  Peebles 
&  Company. 

Mr.  Price  joined  the  business 
and  financial  department  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1953.  He  was 
named  assistant  business  and 

financial  editor  in  1957  and 

financial  news  editor  in  1959. 

*  *  * 

Ca’S  TAYLOR  DIES 

Francis  M.  Taylor,  46,  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  CCI,  PR 
affiliate  of  Interpublic  Inc.,  died 
in  New  York  Nov.  5. 

Mr.  Taylor,  at  one  time  a 
staff  writer  and  editor  at  United 
Press,  previously  had  held  posts 
as  manager  of  PR  for  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Company;  director 
of  PR  for  Robert  Gair  Company 
and  director  of  PR  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Hudson  &  Man¬ 
hattan  Railroad. 

♦  ♦  * 

PR  FIRMS  COMBINE 

William  Gober  Associates  of 
Florida  and  the  Bernard  F. 
Kamins  Company  of  California 
have  affiliated. 

Mr.  Gober  is  a  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  writer  and  editor. 
Mr.  Kamins  is  a  former  Boston 
newsman  and  editor. 

»  *  * 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  Bentley  Lighter  Corp.  has 
named  Dunwoodie  Associates, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  to  handle 
PR  for  its  line  of  Bentley  Bu¬ 
tane  Lighters  priced  from  $4.95 
to  $495. 

• 

Linage  Correction 

The  September  1962  linage 
report  for  the  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Sun-Dcmocrat  (E&P,  Oct.  27) 
erroneously  credited  1,511  lines 
to  Family  Weekly,  The  correct 
figure  was  21,154.  For  1961  the 
correct  figure  was  25,690. 


Beckett  Retires; 
Production  ELxpert 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Stewart  W.  Beckett,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  for  the  last  11  years, 
has  announced  his  retirement,  to 
take  effect  Dec.  31.  Mr.  Beckett 
came  to  the  Courant  Dec.  10, 
1951,  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
where  for  many  years  he  was 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Times. 

Mr.  Beckett  began  his  career 
as  a  “printer’s  devil”  on  the 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun  in  May, 
1914.  Except  for  a  hitch  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  I,  he  has 
devoted  his  life’s  work  to  news¬ 
paper  production.  During  the 
last  years  of  World  War  II,  he 
represented  the  Intertype  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  production  engineer 
in  the  southern  states. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckett,  both 
native  Floridians,  will  retire  to 
their  home  at  Kingsley  Lake, 
Starke,  Florida,  where  they 
have  extensive  real  estate  hold¬ 
ings. 

• 

Personnel  Advice 
At  Copley  Seminar 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

Copley  Newspapers  executives 
concentrated  their  attention  on 
what  makes  for  good  relation¬ 
ships  with  employes  at  a  Copley 
Seminar  here  last  week. 

The  keynote  speaker  was 
Albert  J.  Spendlove,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 
He  spoke  to  nearly  50  executives 
of  the  16  Copley  Newspapers  of 
Illinois  and  California. 

Mr.  Spendlove  listed  fair  play, 
honesty,  patience  and  imagina¬ 
tion  as  necessary  attributes  of  a 
personnel  manager. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  was  host  at 
the  seminar,  the  ninth  for  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  organization.  The 
four-day  seminar  took  place  in 
La  Casa  del  Zorro. 

• 

Kansas  Daily  Buys 
Competing  Semi-Weekly 

Russeix,  Kans. 

Russell  Publishing  Company 
(the  Daily  News)  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Russell  Record  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  S.  Miller, 
owners  for  the  past  16  years, 
and  plans  to  continue  it  as  a 
weekly.  The  Record  has  been 
published  twice  a  week.  It  goes 
back  to  1872,  one  of  the  oldest 
businesses  in  western  Kansas. 

Russell  T.  Townsley,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Allan  D.  Evans,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  represented  the 
purchasers  in  the  transaction 
which  was  arranged  by  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel  of  Norton. 
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Pulitzer  Prize 
Exhibits  to  Be 
Limited  in  Size 

With  the  opening  of  the  1962- 
63  Pulitzer  Prize  season,  news¬ 
paper  editors  are  being  asked 
for  the  first  time  to  limit  the 
size  but  not  the  number  of  their 
exhibits  in  journalism  cate¬ 
gories.  Some  exhibits  have 
weighed  as  much  as  30  pounds. 

New  Provision 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  Plan  of 
Award,  revised  by  Columbia 
University  after  receiving  sup¬ 
port  in  principle  from  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  contains  this  new  pro¬ 
vision: 

“Except  in  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  exhibits  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  and  photography 
categories  are  limited  to  20 
articles  or  pictures,  and  in  the 
remaining  categories  to  10  arti¬ 
cles,  editorials  or  cartoons.  Ex¬ 
hibits  should  be  of  reasonable 
size  and  weight.” 

The  deadline  for  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  exhibits  is,  as  usual, 
February  1  and  all  material 
published  in  a  United  States 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
during  the  calendar  year  1962 
is  eligible  for  the  1963  prizes, 
the  47th  annual  Pulitzer  awards. 

There  is  one  change  in  the 
terms  of  the  awards,  which  was 
voted  by  the  Trustees  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  This  applies 
only  to  the  local  reporting  on 
deadline  category,  which  now 
reads: 

“For  a  distinguished  example 
of  local  reporting  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  United  States  news¬ 
paper  published  daily,  Sunday 
or  at  least  once  a  week,  during 
the  year,  the  test  being  the 
quality  of  local  news  stories 
written  under  the  pressure  of 
edition  time.  One  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  ($1,000).” 

Individual  lAwal  Keporting 

The  change  emphasizes  the 
Advisory  Board’s  belief  that 
individual  local  reporters  should 
be  honored  for  their  work, 
wherever  possible,  to  encourage 
one  of  the  most  cherished  tra¬ 
ditions  of  American  journalism. 
While  team  reporting  jobs  in 
this  category  are  not  barred, 
the  work  of  a  particular  reporter 
or  reporters  should  be  descrilied 
in  detail  because  the  prize  in 
any  case  will  go  to  an  individual. 
It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  to  recommend  more  than 
one  individual  to  the  Trustees 
for  a  prize. 
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Northern  watch  by  NATO 

COMMUNICATION  BY  COLLINS 


The  Arctic  is  as  grim  as  ever.  But  it’s  no  longer  a  barrier  to 
effective  radio  communication  between  NATO  and  its  northern¬ 
most  patrols.  Today,  the  powerful  new  "White  Fox"  radio  network 
in  Norway  keeps  NATO  ships  and  land  forces  in  constant  touch. 
Developed  and  installed  by  Collins  Radio  Company,  the  White 
Fox  single  sideband  radio  stations  hammer  out  NATO’s  vital 
messages.  Highly  flexible  radio  systems  form  the  backbone  of 
the  bunker-protected  network.  They  include  Collins  Universal 
Radio  Group  which  can  be  readily  expanded  or  modified  to  meet 
changing  needs.  White  Fox  stations  are  among  hundreds  of  out¬ 
posts  where  the  Free  World  depends  on  communication  by  Collins. 
COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY  •  Dallas  •  Cedar  Rapids  • 
Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  International  Division,  Dallas 


The  Weekly  Editor 

GROWTH  OF  AN  ASSOCIATION 


By  Rick  Friedman 

(First  of  a  two-part  article) 

When  Ray  Hamby,  manager 
of  the  Maryland-Delaware  Press 
Association  informed  us  a  few 
days  ago  that  “the  new  furniture 
had  arrived,”  he  was  marking 
another  milestone  in  the  recent 
growth  of  the  organization  he 
directs. 

Still  .Snowballing 

It’s  a  growth  that  began,  by 
Mr.  Hamby’s  recollection,  almost 
five  years  ago,  and  one  which  is 
still  snowballing.  That  was  when 
the  then-Maryland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  elected  the  first  woman 
president  in  its  history,  Gertrude 
Poe,  of  the  weekly  Laurel  News- 
Leader. 

Since  then,  the  association  has 
taken  in  another  state,  picked 
up  a  new  name,  a  number  of 
new’  services,  a  host  of  new 
members  and  moved  into  a  new 
set  of  quarters — the  last  this 
past  September. 

Before  all  of  the  above,  the 
Maryland  Press  Association,  in 
Mr.  Hamby’s  words,  was  “a 
sleepy  little  thing”  and  there 
was  no  state  press  association  at 
all  in  Delaware.  “The  Board  of 


Directors  kept  it  going,”  he  adds, 
and  “it  was  generating  mainly 
on  the  social  level.”  This  was 
perhaps  best  summarized  in  the 
1959  50th  anniversary  booklet, 
“History  of  the  Maryland  Press 
Association,  Inc.,”  whose  open¬ 
ing  paragraph  was:  “The  Mary¬ 
land  Press  Association  appar¬ 
ently  never  was  organized.  It 
just  grew.” 

Working  wdth  a  paucity  of 
early  records,  the  booklet  dated 
the  association  back  to  1908. 

Joint  Meetings 

Through  the  early  history  of 
the  Maryland  Press  Association 
is  weaved  a  number  of  joint  ses¬ 
sions  with  Delmarva  Press,  a 
regional  group  with  membership 
in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  One  joint  session  in  1921 
was  publicized  as  a  two-day  get- 
together  with  “absolutely  no 
business  to  take  up  and  no  rea¬ 
son  to  convene.”  This  was  the 
first  full-fledged  statewide  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  only  thing  on  the 
agenda  was  a  general  discussion 
of  the  Volstead  Prohibition  Act. 
The  conclusion  was  that  the  Vol¬ 


stead  Act  was  “no  good,  unfair 
and  uninforceable.”  A  midnight 
floor  show  was  imported  from 
New  York  and  the  group  junk¬ 
eted  on  the  steamer  McLane. 

In  1923,  at  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Press  Association,  only  three  of 
the  60  members  were  present. 
There  was  no  quorum,  no  busi¬ 
ness  and  no  election. 

The  Thirties  saw  the  associa¬ 
tion  becoming  more  businesslike 
and  participating  in  such  activi¬ 
ties  as  working  out  a  code  of 
compliance  with  the  National 
Recovery  Act. 

I./OW  Ebb 

By  1942,  membership  was  at 
a  low  ebb.  It  was  in  this  era 
that  dailies  were  considered 
“competition”  and  were  not  in¬ 
vited  to  join  MPA,  a  policy  that 
was  to  change  completely  in 
later  years. 

In  1944,  it  was  decided  that 
the  association  should  have  a 
central  office  and  a  full-time 
manager  to  sell  advertising  for 
weeklies  throughout  the  state 
and  to  work  with  member 
papers.  One  attempt  to  set  up 
such  an  office  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Maryland 
failed.  But  in  1946  an  office  was 
set  up  in  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel  and  a  manager  was  hired. 
This  office  was  financed  by  a  due 
bill  at  the  hotel  in  exchange  for 
advertising  which  member  news¬ 
papers  were  willing  to  carry 
advertising  for  the  hotel. 

Six  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  including  the  president, 
underwrote  the  manager’s  $100- 
per-month  salary.  The  source  of 
his  salary  was  50  percent  of 
MPA  dues  and  90  percent  of 
advertising  commissions.  In 
those  days,  annual  dues  were  $5 
and  this  included  the  cost  of  the 
luncheon  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Two  dollars  of  the  fee  went  to 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a 
drive  was  started  to  get  mem¬ 
bers  to  join  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  a  campaign  that 
was  carried  forward  through 
the  years  with  notable  success. 

In  1947,  the  same  man  served 
currently  as  president  of  Del¬ 
marva  Press  Association  and 
the  MPA.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  interest  in  the  association 
began  to  grow,  and  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  Maryland 
advertising  for  weeklies  (which 
was  to  decline  considerably  three 
years  later). 

In  1947,  MPA  dues  were  in¬ 
creased  to  $2  per  100  circulation 
with  a  minimum  of  $25  and  a 
maximum  of  $75.  The  following 
year,  the  association  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation,  and  soon  after  that  the 
Maryland  Press  Service  Inc.  was 


formed  as  a  profit  organization 
to  operate  the  office. 

Nineteen-Forty-Eight  was 
also  a  big  year  because  the  by¬ 
laws  were  amended  to  admit 
daily  newspaper  members. 

It  was  also  in  this  year  that 
two  present  members  who  have 
play^  a  large  part  in  the  recent 
emergence  of  the  association, 
were  first  heard  from.  E.  Ralph 
Hostetter,  of  the  Elkton  C«‘cil 
Whig,  1962  President  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  named  secretary 
and  Miss  Poe  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  secretary.  According  to  the 
50th  anniversary  history,  “the 
action  was  taken  at  the  MPA 
summer  outing,  a  10-minute 
business  session  being  held  on 
the  veranda  of  a  Virginia  Beach 
Hotel.” 

Threatened  Gag 

It  took  a  threatened  court- 
imposed  gag  on  the  press  in  1948 
to  weld  the  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  into  an  effective 
association.  The  weekly  and 
daily  press,  statewide,  and 
through  the  Maryland  Press 
Association,  filed  protests  and 
won.  (In  1957,  the  Baltimore 
Mayor  and  Council  passed  a  tax 
on  advertising.  The  Maryland 
Press  Association  joined  its  Bal¬ 
timore  members  and  their  adver¬ 
tisers  in  protesting  its  passage, 
and  the  tax  was  dropped.) 

In  February  of  1958  a  prece¬ 
dent  of  50  years  was  broken 
when  Miss  Poe,  an  officer  of  the 
Association  for  10  years,  w’as 
elected  the  first  woman  president. 

The  November,  1962,  issue  of 
the  Maryland-Delaware  Press 
Association  News,  describes  Miss 
Poe’s  election  this  way: 

“When  the  association  elected 
Gertrude  Poe  to  top-cat  position 
things  were  drifting  along  quite 
smoothly — but  not  very  swiftly. 
The  first  female  president  took 
up  the  gavel  in  February  of 
1958  and  decided  then  and  there 
that  the  sleepy  little  association 
needed  some  changes.” 

(Next  week:  The  years  of 
growth.) 

THURSDATA 

SOMETHING  BLUE  —  On 
Oct.  IS,  the  Amherst  (N.Y.)  Bee 
published  its  regular  photo 
essay  on  the  editorial  page  in 
blue.  The  picture  was  of  a  small 
boy  pushing  a  toy  boat  in  the 
water.  The  back  page  food  ad 
was  also  in  blue  .  .  .  On  Nov.  1, 
the  Kettering-Oakwood  (Ohio) 
Times  ran  a  photo  in  blue  of  a 
young  woman  in  a  voting  booth. 
Stamped  over  the  picture  was 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


A  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association's 
new  quarters  in  the  Baltimtore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American  build¬ 
ing  finds  Gertrude  Poe,  left,  and  J.  Stephen  Becker,  News-Post  business 
manager,  right,  both  former  MDPA  presidents,  conferring  with  the 
current  president,  E.  Ralph  Hostetter. 
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How  to  get  the  school  to  Johnny  on  time 

America  will  have  to  build  about  eleven  school  build¬ 
ings  and  additions  a  day  over  the  next  three  years  to 
keep  up  with  our  growing  educational  demands.  That 
means  they’ll  have  to  go  up  fast,  but  they’ll  also  have 
to  be  solidly  built  and  economical.  Here’s  how  the  city 
of  Elmira,  New  York,  did  it. 

The  contractor  broke  ground  for  the  55-room  Elmira 
School  on  Dec.  2,  1960,  and  raised  the  first  steel 
columns  on  March  27,  1961.  500  elementary  students 
moved  in  on  Sept.  9,  1961;  followed  by  1000  junior 
high  students  the  next  semester.  That’s  less  than  a 
year  from  start  to  finish,  about  half  the  time  usually 
required  to  build  a  school  this  size.  And  it  cost  13%  to 
17%  less  than  the  New  York  State  average.  The  secret: 
pre-engineered  steel  components  were  factory-fabri¬ 


cated  and  shipped  to  the  job  site  ready  to  erect.  A  new, 
lighter,  stronger,  tubular  steel  column  was  used  to 
support  bright,  porcelain-enameled  steel  wall  panels. 
These  slender  panels  increased  usable  floor  space  by 
almost  5%  and  provided  excellent  insulation. 

Like  the  Elmira  School,  many  of  the  new  school  build¬ 
ings  we’ll  need  by  1966  will  be  built  with  functional, 
pre-engineered  steel  components. 

America  grows  with  steel. 

United  States  Steel 


Thursdata 
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“Vote  Tuesday  Nov.  6.*’  A  food 
ad  on  the  back  page  of  the  first 
section  also  used  blue  to  set  it 
off  .  .  .  When  the  Falh  Church 
(Va.)  Fairfax  County  Sun  Echo 
ran  its  1962  Business  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Edition  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  30,  the  front  page  featured 
a  3-column  cartoon  with  blue 
background  of  Steve  Canyon. 
Supplied  by  Milton  Caniff  “for 
all  our  friends  who  read  the 
Fairfax  County  Sun  Echo,”  the 
cartoon  had  the  Air  Force  comic 
strip  hero  paying  tribute  to  the 
area  for  giving  the  nation  states¬ 
man  and  soldiers  and  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  industrial 
strength  of  the  free  world.  Some 
2,000  copies  \vere  mailed  out  of 
the  area  to  bring  more  industry 
to  Fairfax  County.  The  40-page, 
three-section  edition  also  used 
blue  in  an  ad  on  the  last  page 
of  the  first  section. 

*  *  * 

UPS  SUBS  RATES  —  The 
Forest  Hills  (N.Y.)  Long  Island 
Post  has  announced  that  sub¬ 
scription  rates  have  been  raised 
to  $4  annually  and  to  $10  for  a 
three-year  period. 

*  *  * 

BUCKS  FOR  NEWS  —  Flat- 
bush  Life,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
weekly,  has  announced  that  it 
will  pay  $1  to  any  boy  or  girl 
who  phones  in  a  suitable  news 
tip. 

*  *  * 

STAYS  IN  FAMILY  —  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Burleson,  editor  of  the 
Gridley  (Calif.)  Herald  since 
1950,  has  become  a  third-genera¬ 
tion  publisher  of  the  weekly 
through  sale  of  it  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  (iretta  Burleson. 

*  *  * 

ALL  OFFSET  —  Statewide 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  publishers  of  the  six  week¬ 
ly  Sunpapers,  has  announced 
that  the  operation  is  now  100 
percent  offset. 


WEEKLY  SALES 

Salem,  Va. 

Harwell  M.  Darby  of  South 
Boston  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Salem  Times-Register  from  Cy 
N.  Bahakel. 

Mr.  Bahakel,  who  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  weekly  Roanoke  Star, 
said  the  move  would  enable  him 
to  concentrate  on  the  Star.  He 
had  purchased  the  Times-  Regis¬ 
ter  in  1960.  It  was  established 
in  1854. 

Mr.  Darby,  former  publisher 
of  the  Christianhurg  Mont¬ 
gomery  News  Messenger,  more 
recently  was  president  of 


Record- Advertiser  Inc.,  of  South 
Boston.  In  May,  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  firm,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  South  Boston  News 
and  Halifax  Record- Advertiser. 

The  Times-Regrister  is  printed 
by  offset  and  has  a  circulation 
of  some  4,000. 

*  *  * 

Mel\ford,  Ont. 

The  weekly  Meaford  Express 
has  been  sold  by  Carl  C.  Manore 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Brebner 
of  Montreal. 

Mr.  Manore  bought  the  weekly 
in  1951.  The  Brebners  previously 
owned  the  weekly  Geraldton 
Times-Star. 

*  If  If 

Azi’sa,  Calif. 

The  California  Beck  Stolpe 
Newspapers  of  Glendora  and 
Azusa  have  purchased  the  H'est 
Covina-Covina  Good  News. 

Beck  Stolpe  publish  the  Azu¬ 
sa  Herald,  Charter  Oak  Press, 
Glendora  Press,  the  Herald 
Press  and  the  Herald  Press 
News.  In  a  25-mile  square  mar¬ 
ket  area  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  over  27,000  copies  are 
currently  being  distributed  each 
Wednesday.  Purchase  of  the 
Good  News  will  bring  the  figure 
up  to  50,000,  according  to  the 
publishers. 

*  *  * 

Kiowa,  Okla. 

The  daily  McAlester  News- 
Capital  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Kiowa  Chronicle  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  M.  L. 
Misenheimer,  who  founded  it  in 
1905.  Mr.  Misenheimer  died  Oct. 
10. 

The  News-Capital  announced 
that  the  Chronicle  offices  would 
remain  in  Kiowa  and  that  the 
paper  would  continue  as  a 
weekly.  The  Chronicle  will  be 
print^  on  the  rotary  press  of 
the  News-Capital. 

Under  the  new  ownership, 
John  D.  Mueller,  farm  editor  of 
the  News-Capital,  becomes  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 

« 

Valley  Fali.s,  Kans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N.  Jepson 
have  sold  the  weekly  Vindicator 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  lola.  They  plan  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  home  state  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
with  the  lola  Register  the  past 
12  years.  Negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 
of  Norton,  Kans. 

• 

In  New  Building 

Bryan,  Ohio 

The  Bryan  Times,  organized 
as  a  daily  in  1949  from  two 
weekly  newspapers,  has  moved 
into  a  new  $60,000  one-story 
building  on  South  Walnut  Street 
here.  The  former  building  dated 
back  to  1910. 


Hospital-Press 
Code  Is  Adopted 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  “Code  of  Cooperation”  de¬ 
veloped  and  adopted  by  the 
South  Carolina  Hospital  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association  is  expected  to 
solve,  for  this  state  anyway,  one 
of  the  most  persistently  difficult 
problems  of  newsgathering  — 
obtaining  information  concern¬ 
ing  hospital  patients. 

The  code  is  printed  in  a  small 
booklet  and  has  as  its  introduc¬ 
tion  this  statement:  “The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  code  is  to  promote 
cooperative  action  between  hos¬ 
pitals  and  those  who  report 
medical  news. 

“A  harmonious  relationship 
between  hospitals  and  news 
media  can  exist  only  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  mutual  trust,  with 
the  realization  that  the  primary 
obligation  of  hospitals  is  to 
safeguard  the  life,  health  and 
legal  rights  of  the  patient.” 

An  ‘Appendix’ 

A  serious,  workmanlike  and 
apparently  workable  agreement, 
the  “Code  of  Cooperation  for 
Newspapers,  Radio,  Television 
and  Hospitals”  includes  an  ob¬ 
viously  unintended  pun  —  an 
“appendix”  statement  which 
provides  for  a  Press  Code  Com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  associa¬ 
tion. 

There  are  two  general  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  code: 

1.  “It  is  agreed  that,  apart 
from  the  acknowledgement  by 
the  hospital  of  admission  and 
a  statement  of  general  condition 
(fair,  critical,  serious,  good,  im¬ 
proved,  etc.)  the  hospital  may 
release  information  only  with 
the  patient’s  permission.”  How¬ 
ever,  exceptions  to  this  state¬ 
ment  are  included  elsewhere  in 
the  code,  notably  in  cases  “of 
public  record”  and  when  there 
is  “overriding  public  interest.” 

2.  “When  a  newsman  desires 
information  about  a  patient  and 
the  patient’s  condition  permits, 
the  hospital  spokesman  agrees 
to  ask  the  patient  if  he  will  per¬ 
mit  the  information  to  be 
given.” 

For  News  Personnel 

Three  agreements  apply  espe¬ 
cially  to  news  personnel: 

1.  Newsmen  will  recognize  the 
hospital’s  obligation  to  the 
patient  (life,  health,  legal 
rights) ,  to  share  that  obligation, 
and  to  cooperate  by  complying 
with  the  code. 

2.  News  executives  will  accept 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 


their  representatives  and  the 
accuracy  of  their  reports. 

3.  News  media  will  provide — • 
for  those  hospitals  with  which 
they  regularly  have  contact — 
the  names  of  news  executives 
with  whom  the  hospital  may 
have  direct  contact. 

One  of  the  agreements  on  the 
hospitals’  side  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  news 
problem  —  appointment  by  each 
hospital  of  at  least  one  official 
spokesman  “who  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  a  24  hour  call  basis” 
and  who  has  “authority  to  re¬ 
lease  to  representatives  of  the 
news  media  infonnation  about 
patients”  within  the  limitations 
of  the  code. 

‘Cases  of  Public  Record' 

The  code  defines  “cases  of 
public  record”  and  spells  out 
what  information  may  be  given 
in  these  cases  without  obtaining 
the  patients’  consent. 

“Public  record”  cases  are 
principally  those  involving  ar¬ 
rest  or  violence  and  which,  by 
law,  must  be  reported  to  public 
authorities. 

The  code  provides  for  in- 
hospital  still  and  motion  photo¬ 
graphs  and  for  tape  recordings, 
but  these  may  be  restricted  by 
the  patient’s  wishes  and  his 
medical  condition,  and  by  the 
hospital  administrator’s  decision 
as  to  whether  the  equipment  and 
procedures  would  interfere  with 
running  the  hospital  or  with 
other  patients. 

The  news  media  agree  they 
will  not  make  public  appeals  on 
behalf  of  a  patient  for  blood, 
visitors,  money  and  the  like 
without  first  communicating 
with  the  hospital  spokesman  to 
“clear  the  plea.” 

Dean  G.  A.  Buchanan  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record,  proposed  the 
hospital-press  code  some  years 
ago.  The  agreement  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  proposal  and  subse¬ 
quent  cooperative  effort  by  the 
hospital  and  press  associations. 

• 

Pesticide  Series 

Houston 

The  controversy  over  the  use 
of  chemical  pesticides  in  the 
United  States  was  detailed 
recently  in  a  five-part  series, 
“Pesticides  and  You,”  in  the 
Houston  Post.  All  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  proposals  for  its 
solution  were  covered  by  Bill 
Durham,  agricultural  editor. 
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there  was  a  place  for  a  better  tire 


and  it^S  herem  New  AMOCO^  120  Super  T/rC.  American  on  company  thought:  How  about  a 
tire  that  you  could  Just  put  on  your  car  and  forget  about?  A  tire  far  tougher  than  anybody  else's—one  that 
would  ride  like  satin  and  wear  like  a  tank  tread.  So  we  got  to  work  and  designed  such  a  tire,  according  to 


what  our  dealers  told  us  you  wanted.  IVe  drove  it  over  a  test  track  in  Texas  heat  for  hours  at  a  screaming 
120  mph.  Didn't  even  faze  it.  If  you  think  a  tire  this  great  costs  more,  you're  right.  Worth  it,  though. 
Buy  a  set  of  AMOCO  120  Super  Tires  at  your  American  Oil  dealer's  and  nowhere  else.  Then 
forget  them.  You  expect  more  from  American— and  you  get  it.  AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 


This  view  of  one  of  six  duplicate  lines  in  the  Balti-  at  rear  left,  wire-tying  machine  is  visible.  An  auto- 
more  Sun  Mailroom— a  major  automated  system  matic  bottom  wrap  machine  and  pusher  are  in- 
recently  completed — shows  stacker  in  foreground;  corporated  into  the  line. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER  CAN  PROVIDE  ANY  OR  ALL  OF 

THESE  AUTOMATIC  MAILROOM  OPERATIONS 

Now  you  can  make  your 
mailroom  as  automatic 
as  you  want 


CUTLER-HAMMER  has  the  mailroom  systems 
engineering  experience— and  the  appa¬ 
ratus— to  make  your  mailroom  operation  as 
completely  automatic  as  you  want  it. 

In  addition  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Cutler- 
Hammer  is  now  supplying  complete  major 
systems  for  leading  metropolitan  dailies  in¬ 
cluding  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Baltimore  News  Post,  Miami  Herald 
and  Milwaukee  Journal. 

You  can  begin  automating  your  mailroom 
with  a  Cutler-Hammer  Counter  Stacker 
(we’ve  sold  103  to  30  leading  newspapers  to 
date).  Or,  let  us  design  and  install  a  complete 
press-to-loading  dock  system.  Our  newspaper 
specialists  will  go  to  work  for  you  . . .  submit 
a  complete,  detailed,  workable  proposal  to 
fit  your  exact  requirements. 


WHAT'S  NEW?  ASK. 


Typical  operations  of  a  systems-engineered 
mailroom  are  charted  below  at  left.  Bear  in 
mind  you  can  begin  with  one  or  more  of 
these  automatic  handling  operations  and  add 
increasingly  sophisticated  phases  to  match 
your  timetable.  Cutler-Hammer  can  provide 
the  years-ahead  engineering  and  equipment 
for  the  most  efficient  mailroom  operation  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  the  unit  responsibility 
for  the  complete  system. 

GET  THE  DETAILS  ON  WHAT’S 
NEW  FROM  CUTLER-HAMMER 

You’re  way  ahead  when  you  call  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  newspaper  equipment  specialist  in 
early  in  your  mailroom  planning  and  get 
the  advantage  of  unequalled  experience  in 
mailroom  design  and  equipment.  There’s  a 
Cutler-Hammer  office  near  you. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

Ciitl»r-Hamm«r  Inc.,  MilwauKaa,  Wisconsin  •  Division;  Airborne  Instruments  Leboratory*  Subsidiary:  Cutler- 
Hammer  International,  C.  A.  •  Associatas:  Cutler-Hammer  Canada,  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicana,  S.  A. 


SYNDICATES 


FIRST  REGIONAL  MEETING  —  Some  of  those  present  in  New  York  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  regional  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  newly  formed  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate,  combining  the  Chicago  Sun-Times — Daily  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  with  Publishers  Syndicate,  were  (from  the  left):  Allen  Saunders,  ("Mary  Worth"  and  "Steve  Roper"); 
Milton  Caniff  ("Steve  Canyon");  Harold  H.  Anderson,  president  and  executive  editor;  Dr.  Nicholas  P.  Dallis 
("Rex  Morgan,  M.D."  and  "Judge  Parker");  Robert  A.  Cooper,  general  manager;  Virgil  Partch  ("Big 
George");  Father  Justin  McCarthy  ("Brother  Juniper"). 


Ray  Cromley 
Appointed  To 
Military  Post 

Appointment  of  Col.  Ray 
Cromley  as  militaiy  analyst  was 
announced  by  Boyd  Lewis,  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“Col.  Cromley’s  coverage  of 
the  recent  Cuba  crisis  has  been 
outstanding  and  i-eflects  his 
depth  of  knowledge  of  current 
militarj'  events,”  Mr.  Lewis  said. 
“His  new  specialist  assignment 
gives  our  client  newspapers  the 


Col.  Ray  Cromley 


services  of  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  men  in  this  field.” 

Col.  Cromley  joined  the  staff 
of  NEA  in  1958  as  a  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter.  His  dispatches  ap¬ 
pear  in  more  than  800  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 


Canada.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  write  on  atomic  survival.  His 
series,  “How  Can  I  Survive  .4n 
.\tomic  War?”,  was  reprinted 
by  the  Civil  Defense  Agency  in 
Washington. 

Col.  Cromley  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military  liaison  officer  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Chinese  Red  army 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  to  Formosa. 

Col.  Cromley  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Later,  he  became  financial  editor 
of  the  Japan  Advertiser  in 
Tokyo  and  editor  of  Trans-Pa¬ 
cific. 

Then,  for  eight  years,  he  was 
Tokyo  correspondent  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  before  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  its  Washing¬ 


ton  staff.  Later,  he  joined  NEA. 

Col.  Cromley  is  a  graduate  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  holding  a  degree  in 
mathematics  and  nuclear  phys¬ 
ics.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the 
Japanese  Language  School  in 
Tokyo  and  is  a  colonel  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Reserves.  His  dis¬ 
patches  from  Washington  on 
economic  and  scientific  subjects 
will  continue. 

*  *  « 

(MRISTMAS  POEMS 

Paul  Engle,  director  of  the 
creative  writing  program  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  and 
author  of  seven  books  of  poetry 
and  one  novel,  has  written  12 
Christmas  poems  for  exclusive 
newspaper  publication. 

Each  short  poem  is  boxed  in 
a  holly  border  and  has  a  Christ¬ 
mas  illustration.  The  poems  are 
:  distributed  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

• 

Agreement  Reached, 
Pressmen  Walk  Out 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Supervisory  personnel  oper¬ 
ated  the  press  to  get  out  the 
Utica  Daily  Press  on  Nov.  2, 
after  union  pressmen  failed  to 
report  at  the  usual  starting  time. 

The  walkout  began  six  hours 
after  a  verbal  agreement  on  a 
contract  had  been  reached  with 
representatives  of  the  union  and 
management  of  the  Gannett 
;  newspapers  here.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  retroactive  to  February, 
calls  for  a  $3  raise  the  first  year 
and  $3  the  second  year. 

'  The  pressmen  returned  in  time 
i  to  run  off  the  evening  Observer 
I  Dispatch. 


2  Reporters  Flee 
Cuba  in  Ship’s  Crew 

After  two  days  of  house  de¬ 
tention  in  Havana,  two  foreign 
reporters  escaped  from  Cuba 
last  week  by  signing  on  as  crew 
members  on  the  Swedish  ship 
Collangatta.  They  got  off  in 
Montreal.  One  was  Alan  Ander¬ 
son,  a  reporter  for  the  Toronto 
Telegram;  the  other  was  Bjorn 
O.  Ahlander,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Swedish 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

Sven  Oeste  of  Stockholm’s 
Dagens  Nyheter  went  to 
Mexico  City  after  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  custody.  He  had 
been  held  at  the  Havana  air¬ 
port  when  he  arrived  without  a 
special  visa  now  being  required 
of  newsmen. 

• 

AP  in  Afglianistaii 

The  Associated  Press  has  be¬ 
gun  radioteletype  serwice  to 
Bakhtar  News  Agency  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  which  is  distributing 
the  AP  report  to  English  and 
Farsi  language  newspapers  in 
the  capital  at  Kabul,  the  Af¬ 
ghanistan  provinces  and  Radio 
Kabul.  AP  is  the  only  American 
news  agency  serving  the  remote 
country. 

• 

For  Brotherhood 

Providence,  R.  I- 

Sevellon  Brown,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  has  been  appointed 
national  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee  for  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  Feb.  17  to  24. 
Brotherhood  Week  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 


Finest  T'run  fiction. •• 

The  Mirror  Crack’d 

Agatha  Christie,  starts  Jan.  6,  1963 


Unscheduled  Stop 
E.  C.  R.  Lorac, 

Dec.  2,  1962 

Springs  of  Violence 
Edward  Lindall, 
Feb.  17,  1963 


The  Sea  Fortress 
Andrew  Garve, 
Mar.  24,  J963 

Alice 

E.  V.  Cunningham, 
Apr.  21,  7963 


Schedule  these  serials  for 

newspaper  growth,  readership,  prestige! 

Chitago  Tribune^New  York  News 
syndhate,  int. 
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By  Col.  Ray  Cromley, 
Newspaper  Enterprise 
Military  Analyst 


All  future  Cromley  dispatches  from  the  Pentagon  and 
other  military  sources  in  Washington  will  carry  this 
meaningful  byline.  Cromley's  military  experience  and 
unexcelled  acquaintance  among  news  sources  made 
possible  his  brilliant  Cuban  crisis  coverage— as  dis¬ 
played  here  and  in  many  other  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  Col.  Cromley’s  appointment  as  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Military  Analyst  gives  NEA  newspapers  the 
exclusive  services  of  one  of  perhaps  only  three  out¬ 
standing  men  in  this  field — capable  of  military  inter¬ 
pretation  in  these  days  of  crisis. 

Newsp*i*er  Enterprise  Association 


SYNDICATES 

Mary  Feeley  Advises 
How  to  Save  Money 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  daily  problem  of  how  to 
make  ends  meet  is  studied  and 
answered  in  a  bright  new  col¬ 
umn  for  newspapers. 

The  column:  “Live  Within 
Your  Income.” 

The  columnist:  Mary  Feeley, 
consultant  in  money  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  format:  500  words  three 
times  a  week. 

The  release:  Dec.  10. 

The  distributor:  AP  Newsfea- 
tures. 

“Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of 
experts  who  write  columns  on 
stocks  and  bonds  and  govern¬ 
ment  deficits  and  financial 
trends,”  said  Joe  W^ing,  general 
manager  of  AP  Newsfeatures. 
“But  we  don’t  know  of  one  who 
sticks  consistently  to  the  meat 
and  potato  problems  that  bedevil 
every  wage  earner,  and  that 
every  wage  earner  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  if  he  knows  how. 

Bank  Consultant 

“Mary  Feeley  has  the  know 
how,”  Mr.  Wing  added.  “She  is 
the  only  person  in  the  country 
assigned  by  a  bank  to  tell  people 
how  to  make  ends  meet.  Deposi¬ 
tors  line  up  every  day  to  lay 
their  personal  financial  problems 
on  her  desk.  She  has  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  training  and  the 
human  sympathy  to  help  them 
straighten  things  out.” 

Mary  Feeley  is  an  attractive, 
outgoing  woman.  She  formerly 
worked  for  the  women’s  sections 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Healer  in  her  home  town  in  cov¬ 
ering  fashions  and  other  wom¬ 
en’s  news.  She  studied  at  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  and  finished  at  New 
York  University,  majoring  in 
home  economics  and  money 
management.  During  World 
War  II,  she  served  the  Red 
Cross  in  England  and  Germany. 

The  Union  Dime  Savings 
Bank  in  New'  York  employ^ 
Miss  Feeley  to  advise  depositors 
about  their  personal  spending,  a 
position  she  now  holds,  after 
having  served  as  an  advisor  on 
budget  problems  to  consumers 
for  two  large  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations.  Across  her  desk  at 
the  bank  daily  flow  money  prob¬ 
lems  like  those  experienced  by 
newspaper  readers  all  over  the 
country. 
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No  ivory  tower  specialist. 
Miss  Feeley  obtained  her  prac¬ 
tical  experience  on  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  assignments.  All  had  to 
do  with  people  as  much  as  with 
finances,  which  helps  explain  her 
warm,  human  and  w'itty  ap¬ 
proach  to  cold  economics. 

She  advises  women  how  to  cut 
food  and  home  costs  and  how  to 
manage  a  home  budget,  always 
giving  the  advice  a  light  touch 
to  get  her  point  across. 

Low  Finance 

“My  field  is  low  finance,  not 
high  finance,”  she  explained 
with  a  warm  laugh.  “Some 
people  are  compulsive  spenders 
and  need  help.  Incidentally,  I 
counsel  more  men  than  women. 
We  carried  out  a  program  for 
brides,  making  it  clear  that  wed¬ 
ding  bells  and  wedding  bills  go 
together.  I’ve  learned  that 
money  and  emotions  are  insepa¬ 
rably  entwined,  that  heartaches 
and  happiness  can  be  rolled  up 
in  a  single  dollar.” 

“Live  Within  Your  Income” 
will  be  directed  specifically  at 
housewives,  family  breadwin¬ 
ners,  shopgirls  and  common 
folks  generally.  Its  message  will 
be  for  ordinary  readers  with 
such  problems  as  how  to  pay 
bills,  how  to  finance  major  pur¬ 
chases,  or  just  how  to  get  by 
another  week. 

Format  for  the  column  will  be 
to  carry  readers’  letters  asking 
for  advice  and  Miss  Feeley’s  an¬ 
swers. 

The  Feeley  Philosophy 

Miss  Feeley  explained  her 
philosophy  of  careful  spending: 

“Follow  these  three  steps  and 
you  can  conquer  any  financial 
mountain  range  on  your  hori¬ 
zon: 

“1)  Don’t  try  to  climb  the 
Himalayas  when  your  income  is 
better  suited  to  the  Adirondacks. 
It’s  smart  to  limit  the  over-all 
yearly  expense  to  what  you  can 
handle  without  borrowing. 

“2)  Make  sure  you  estimate 
the  highest  point  each  mountain 
peak  is  likely  to  reach  and  then 
add  up  the  totals  for  the  year. 

Pay  Now,  Go  Later 

“3)  Divide  the  year’s  total  for 
all  items  by  the  number  of  pay¬ 
days  and  deposit  that  sum  regu¬ 
larly  each  payday  in  a  special 
savings  account.” 


Mary  Feeley 


In  one  of  her  columns.  Miss 
Feeley  answers  the  query  of  a 
girl  who  has  been  asked  by  two 
girl  friends  to  borrow  money 
and  join  them  on  a  winter 
cruise: 

“Be  chicken.  Pay  now  and  go 
later.  A  lot  of  people  borrow 
money  to  take  a  vacation.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it’s  not  the  happiest 
way  to  enjoy  one.  Your  annual 
flight  into  freedom  shouldn’t  be 
hampered  by  debt.  Even  though 
you  may  be  well  able  to  meet 
the  payments  after  your  vaca¬ 
tion,  you’ll  find  it  a  lot  harder  to 
pay  for  something  that’s  over 
and  done  with.  Then  there’s  al¬ 
ways  the  chance  some  emer¬ 
gency  will  catch  you  up  short. 
Instead,  w’hy  not  start  saving 
now  for  a  cruise  next  year?” 

Two  letters  usually  are  an- 
swei-ed  in  each  column,  but  some 
times  three  are  handled.  Each 
column  ends  with  an  invitation 
for  readers  to  write  Miss  Feeley 
in  care  of  the  newspaper  about 
money  problems,  with  promise 
she  will  answer  those  of  great¬ 
est  interest. 


illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 

Syndicate 

Sentences 

Fay  Wells,  boating  columnist. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  Sylvia  Travis,  sports 
picture  page  editor,  NEA,  re¬ 
ceived  Honorary  Florida  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Awards  from  tbe  Florida 
Development  Commission  at  a 
boating  clinic  at  Cypress  Gar¬ 
dens. 

Lew  Scarr,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  wrote  a  feature  story  for 
his  paper  about  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  whose  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  appears  in  the  Union.  The 
story  tells  how  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
stresses  the  value  of  research 
before  writing. 

4e  * 

Reporter  Originates 
ISew  Exercise  Series 

A  reporter’s  backache  led  to 
a  syndicated  series  of  10  articles 
demonstrating  useful  exerci.ses 
under  title  of  “Oh,  My  Aching 
Back.” 

For  years.  Maxwell  Riddle, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Pretnt  and 
NewH  reporter,  was  bothered  by 
a  bad  back.  After  much  search¬ 
ing  he  finally  found  some  exer¬ 
cises  which  helped  him. 

The  series  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Allied  Featuies 
Syndicate  (Citizens  Building, 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio),  A  glossy 
print  is  provided  with  each  re¬ 
lease,  showing  a  girl  demon¬ 
strating  the  exercise.  The  syn¬ 
dicate  will  fill  orders  for  re¬ 
prints  for  25c  each. 


ALICE  WIDENER  AND  FRIENDS — Alice  Widener,  whose  world  affairs 
commentary  column  is  syndicated  by  her  U.S.A.  Syndicate  (she's  presi¬ 
dent  of  U.S.A.  Magazine)  was  photographed  with  Commandant  Basurto 
of  the  Italian  Air  Force  at  the  airport  in  Naples,  where  the  U.  S.  Navy 
has  its  base  commanded  by  Capt,  Davy  Crocicett.  Mrs.  Widener  has 
just  returned  from  a  two-month  stay  in  Europe. 
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CIRCULATION 

Earnhart  to  Atlanta; 


Art  Daniel 

Atlanta 

Charles  S.  Earnhart  Jr.,  for 
the  past  four  years  circulation 
nianag'er  of  the  Dayton  Journal 
HernUl,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  succeeding  Arthur 
S.  Daniel  Jr.,  who  is  retiring 
Jan.  1. 


Earnhart  Daniel 


A  career  man  in  newspaper 
circulation,  Mr.  Earnhart  held 
executive  positions  in  the  circu- 


Retires 

lation  department  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  for  seven  years  be¬ 
fore  being  named  promotion 
manager  of  that  newspaper  in 
1952.  He  seiwed  as  promotion 
manager  for  six  years,  then  di¬ 
rected  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dayton  Journal 
Herald. 

Mr.  Earnhart,  43,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association 
Education  Committee,  and  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  program. 

Mr.  Daniel  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Southern  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association. 

He  joined  the  Atlanta  Journal 
in  1935  as  assistant  circulation 
manager.  In  1942,  he  became 
Atlanta  Journal  circulation  di¬ 
rector  and  in  1950  circulation 
director  of  Atlanta  Newspapers. 


Florida  Fun  Section 
Goes  to  7  Continents 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

A  Fun  ’n’  Sun  edition  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times  for 
Sunday,  Nov.  4,  was  a  sellout 
two  days  befoi’e  publication.  The 
continued  demand  for  this  mail- 
a-way  special  was  so  great  that 
Cecil  R.  Kelley,  publisher,  issued 
orders  to  replate  the  presses 
for  this  four-color  edition. 

Copies  of  this  edition  will  be 
read  on  all  seven  continents.  Six 
of  the  continents  came  rather 
easily.  North  America,  South 
America,  Australia,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Europe  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  week’s  mail, 
but  no  Antarctica.  However,  as 
soon  as  a  promotion  story  ex¬ 
plaining  this  state  of  affairs  was 
printed,  a  regular  subscriber  to 
the.se  newspapers  saved  the  day 
by  placing  an  order  to  his 
nephew  who  is  a  Seabee  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Antarctica. 

• 

Fennino  at  NASA 

Washington 

Walter  A.  Pennine,  former 
New  England  newspaperman 
who  was  information  chief  for 
the  Allied  Powers  in  Japan,  has 
birome  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Services  and 
Information  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration.  He  succeeds  Joseph  A. 
Stem,  former  Oregon  newsman, 
"ho  is  program  public  affairs 
coordinator. 

Editor  &  publisher 


Spokane  Wins 
Color  Award 

Spokane,  Wa.sh. 

Top  honors  for  full  color  ad¬ 
vertisement  reproduction  went 
to  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
in  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  competitions. 

The  Chronicle  won  a  first 
place  and  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Editor  &  Pt'blisher 
ROP  color  competitions  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  22. 

The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard’s  entry  was  judged  best 
in  the  best  single  color  and 
black  division,  announced  Dale 
A.  Dixon,  PNNAEA  exhibits 
chairman. 

Two  of  the  three  awards  for 
contests  inspired  by  salesman 
went  to  representatives  of  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columhian. 
Larry  Zimmerman  won  first 
place  and  Delbert  Jackson  took 
third  place  honors.  Second  prize 
honors  went  to  Russell  Spencer, 
Lewiston  (Ida.)  Morning  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  Lewiston  Tribune  won  the 
association’s  award  for  the  best 
special  promotion  by  a  news¬ 
paper.  This  was  for  a  commu¬ 
nity  industry  campaign. 

PNNAEA  bylaws  were 
amended  to  include  dailies  in 
Alberta,  Canada. 

Norris  E.  Adams,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald,  is  president. 
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Reporter  Turns 
To  PR  with  His 
4  Sons  As  Chiefs 

Chicago  . 

Edward  (Dynamite)  Sokol,  a 
Chicago  newspaperman,  has 
opened  a  public  relations  office  i 
and  thinks  he  has  done  some-  | 
thing  different.  He  named  four  ; 
Indians  as  chiefs. 

The  “Indians”  are  his  sons, 
David,  9;  Bruce,  7;  Frank,  3,  and  ! 
Danny,  2.  Their  names  appear  j 
on  Mr.  Sokol’s  office  door  as 
presidents,  while  their  Dad  is 
listed  as  executive  vicepresident.  | 

Mr.  Sokol,  a  former  copy  boy 
and  Cook  county  building  re¬ 
porter  for  Chicago’s  American, 
explained: 

“Ever  since  I  hustled  papers 
my  parents  told  m.e  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  land  of  opportunity. 
They  said  every  American  boy 
has  an  opportunity  to  become 
President.  'These  things  I  believe 
and  the  thought  occurred  to  me: 
In  case  one  of  the  boys  doesn’t 
make  it  I’d  see  to  it  they  all  be¬ 
come  presidents,  even  if  it  had 
to  be  of  my  own  firm.” 

So,  with  Sokol  as  the  operat¬ 
ing  head  and  workhorse  of  the 
office,  he’s  not  so  sure  he  has 
been  different.  There  are  still 
more  chiefs  than  Indians. 

• 

Borowiec  Assigned 
To  Base  in  Tunis 

Appointment  of  Andrew  Boro- 
wiec  as  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Tunisia,  Algeria 
and  Morocco  was  announced  this 
week  by  Richard  K.  O’Malley, 
Paris  bureau  chief. 

Mr.  Borowiec,  34,  an  AP  staff 
member  since  1953,  will  base  in 
Tunis  where  he  resides  with  his 
wife  and  two  children.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Algerian 
story  for  the  past  four  years. 

Son  of  a  Polish  army  colonel 
who  gave  his  life  in  W’orld  War 
II,  young  Borowiec,  then  15,  took  i 
part  in  the  Warsaw  uprising  ! 
against  the  Nazis,  was  wounded 
and  captured  by  the  Germans. 
He  still  carries  shrapnel  frag¬ 
ments  in  one  leg  as  a  result  of 
shellfire.  He  later  went  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  became  an  American  citizen 
and  studied  journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  He  joined  the 
AP  at  New  York. 

• 

It’s  a  Dime  Now 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Daily  single  copies  of  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune  have  been 
advanced  to  10c  from  the  long¬ 
time  5c  level.  The  Sunday  edition 
price  remains  20c.  Daily  and 
Sunday  subscriptions  were 
upped  25  cents  to  $2.25  monthly. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN' SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  O/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  D 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THORN  McBRIDE  D 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  O 
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New  York  Contract 
Negotiations  Go  On 


Federal  mediators  again 
moved  into  the  New  York  City 
newspaper  contract  negotiations 
this  week.  Talks  were  re¬ 
sumed  following  settlement  of 
the  Guild  strike  at  the  Neu' 
York  News.  No  deadlines  were 
set  by  the  Guild  but  seven  of  the 
craft  union  contracts  expire 
Dec.  7. 

Craft  union  scale  committees 
declared  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Guild  package  at  the 
News  and  announced  their  de¬ 
termination  to  fight  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  owm  contracts, 
mainly  a  30-hoar  week.  The 
present  standard  is  361^  hours. 

$11.62  in  Package 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  New  York  Typographical 
Union,  said  officials  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  esti¬ 
mated  the  value  of  the  News 
package  at  $11.62  a  week  for 
the  average  employe.  This  in¬ 
cluded  $8  a  week  in  wage  in¬ 
creases  spread  over  two  years, 
$3  per  employe  for  severance 
pay  on  resignation,  the  rest  for 
other  fringe  benefits.  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  said  he  questioned  the  value 
put  on  the  severance  benefit. 

The  top  minimum  for  Guild 
members  employed  at  the  New 
York  News  will  rise  to  $178.50 
on  Nov.  1,  1963  under  terms  of 
the  settlement. 

The  pay  raise  of  $4.25  the  first 
year,  retroactive  to  Nov.  1,  and 
$3.75  the  second  year  works  out 
to  a  range  of  $3.50  to  $10.50  in 
the  10  contract  pay  groups.  No 
one  will  be  paid  for  the  eight 
days  on  strike. 

The  Guild  hailed  these  other 
improvements  won  in  the  new 
contract: 

Night  differential  of  $1.50  a 
shift;  $2  on  lobster  shift.  Up 
50c  and  $1,  respectively. 

Dues  checkoff  for  those  desir¬ 
ing  it.  The  News  had  never  be¬ 
fore  allowed  this  system. 

Severance  Obligation 

Severance  pay  on  resignation 
after  25  years’  service,  or  on 
retirement  at  age  62  in  lieu  of 
basic  pension.  There  is  a  limit  of 
$200,000  a  year  for  the  entire 
Guild  jurisdiction  of  about  1,200 
employes. 

Jurisdiction  —  jobs  now  being 
done  by  Guild  members  will  not 
be  moved  out  of  union  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

Overtime  —  Triple  time  (for¬ 
merly  double)  for  overtime  work 
on  a  holiday,  with  management 
responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that 
employes  file  overtime  claims. 


Lateral  transfer  (such  as  re¬ 
porter  to  rewrite)  subject  to 
grievance  if  it  causes  a  haixl- 
ship. 

Major  medical  and  hospital¬ 
ization  pi'emiums  to  be  paid  en¬ 
tirely  by  management. 

Improved  trial,  training  and 
promotion  clause. 

Holiday  pay  in  cash  if  certain 
holidays  have  not  been  used  by 
end  of  the  calendar  yeai-. 

Part-time  and  temporai-y  em¬ 
ployes  covered  by  contract  and 
required  to  join  the  Guild.  They 
receive  6  to  10  percent  above 
new  minimum  pay  as  induce¬ 
ment  for  management  to  make 
fulltime  regular  jobs. 

Returning  veterans  get  full 
vacations  if  they  come  back  to 
their  jobs  before  Sept.  15. 
Hitherto  they  lost  a  week  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  Sept.  15. 

Job  security.  Discharges  to 
reduce  the  staff  must  be  by  re¬ 
verse  priority  with  only  one  by¬ 
passing  allowed  by  an  individual 
with  special  ability  and  unusual 
function. 

.Six  More  to  Go 

The  Guild,  which  has  about 
5,700  members  employed  in  news 
and  commercial  departments  of 
the  seven  major  dailies,  still  has 
to  negotiate  new  contracts  with 
the  Times,  the  Herald-Tribune, 
the  Mirror,  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
ean,  the  Post  and  the  World- 
Telegram. 

Negotiators  for  the  Times 
said  they  had  offered  a  package 
similar  to  that  given  by  the 
News,  the  specific  minimums 
for  various  groups  of  2,200  em¬ 
ployes  to  be  worked  out.  The 
present  top  minimum  salary  is 
$167.55  a  week. 

The  Herald  Tribune  made 
similar  proposals. 

Contracts  with  the  craft 
unions  are  negotiated  by  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City.  They  cover  about 
19,000  workers.  Seven  expire 
Dec.  7  and  two  more  next  March 
7. 

The  printers  are  asking  a 
wage  increase  from  $141  to 
$160. 

Soon  after  the  strike  ended 
Nov.  9  at  the  News,  a  40-page 
edition  was  prepared  and  printed 
on  the  Manhattan  presses.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  total  run  of  1,713,000 
copies  the  edition  was  increased 
to  56  pages.  A  usual  Friday  edi¬ 
tion  has  88  pages  tabloid.  By 
Sunday  the  paper  was  close  to 
normal  size,  with  printing  in 
both  the  Manhattan  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  plants. 


F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  News,  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  “intelligent, 
understanding  and  tireless  ef¬ 
forts  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil¬ 
lard  Wirtz”  and  the  four  media¬ 
tors  who  brought  about  the  set¬ 
tlement. 

‘Grciilesl  Gain' 

Thomas  P.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild,  de¬ 
clared  the  new  contract  repre¬ 
sented  “the  best  possible  pack¬ 
age’’  obtainable  short  of  a  long 
strike  and  a  probable  citywide 
newspaper  shutdown.  The  great¬ 
est  gain,  he  said,  is  “the  new  re¬ 
spect  which  the  News’  publisher 
now  has  for  the  Guild.’’ 

Mr.  Powers  said,  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Officers  Committee 
for  Newspaper  Unity,  that  the 
mediators’  proposal  to  the  Guild 
and  the  News  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all. 

“We  have  been  hammering 
away  on  the  theme  that  since  all 
the  unions  are  involved  in  a  set¬ 
tlement,  no  union  should  accept 
terms  that  are  not  satisfactoiy 
to  the  group,”  said  Mr.  Powers. 
“It’s  up  to  Tom  Murphy  to  make 
his  personal  decision  of  how  he 
would  decide — whether  to  rec¬ 
ommend  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion.” 

Regardless  of  the  outcome, 
Mr.  Powers  added,  the  union 
leaders  are  determined  to  pre¬ 
serve  unity. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  a  majority 
of  the  unity  committee  voted  not 
to  release  the  Guild  from  its  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  group.  The  New.s’ 
unit  negotiating  committee 
unanimously  recommended  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  agreement.  An 
“overwhelming  majority”  voted 
for  it  at  a  unit  membership 
meeting  and  within  an  hour 
after  the  action  pickets  were 
withdrawn  and  union  workers 
were  back  in  the  News  plant. 

Mr.  Mui'phy  later  said  that  if 
any  craft  union  struck  Dec.  7, 
the  Guild  unit  at  the  News 
would  give  its  full  support. 


COLUMNIST — New  Jersey's  for¬ 
mer  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Helen  Mey- 
ner,  has  begun  to  write  a  column 
(Tuesday  and  Thursday)  on  social 
and  political  affairs  around  the 
state  for  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
of  the  Newhouse  group.  Her  hus¬ 
band  left  the  Governorship  last 
January;  her  father  is  Ambassador 
to  the  Philippines:  and  UN  Am¬ 
bassador  Adlai  Sevenson  is  her 


Editor  Out  of  Jail 

Bonn 

On  orders  of  a  judge,  Claus 
Jacobi,  chief  editor  of  Der 
Spiegel,  was  released  from 
prison  Nov.  13.  Three  other  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  publisher,  Rudolf 
Augstein,  remained  in  prison 
on  charges  of  bribery  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  tieason.  (E&P,  Nov. 
10,  page  14.) 

• 

T.  A.  Tugman  Dies 

Thomas  A.  Tugman,  34,  re¬ 
gional  membership  executive  of 
the  Associated  Press,  died  at 
Denver,  Nov.  7.  He  had  been 
unconscious  since  his  injury  in 
a  private  plane  crash  June  27. 
His  father,  the  late  William  M. 
Tugman,  was  editor  of  the  Eu¬ 
gene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

• 

Ad  Director  Dies 

Mfsidian,  Miss. 

Edward  B.  Scott,  46,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Meridian 
Star,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  at  work  Nov.  13.  He  had 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Balti- 
moi-e,  Augusta  and  Miami. 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  edition  of  the  Edwardsville  (III.)  Intelligencer  i» 
read  during  "open  house"  celebration  Nov.  12  by  William  Dwight  Sr., 
front,  left,  president  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript  Publishing  Co. 
which  bought  the  paper  in  I960;  Harold  OIree,  editor;  Dale  Johns, 
UPl  Central  Division  manager;  Oscar  A.  Ochs,  publisher;  and  Clarence 
C.  Anderson,  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
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‘Married’  37  Years  Ago, 
Papers  Still  Competitive 


Lewiston,  Maine 

The  formal  dedication  of  a 
new  plant  which  contains  a  Goss 
Universal  press  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  color  served  to  point  up  an 
anniversary  of  a  special  nature 
in  the  newspaper  business  here. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  the 
Lewinfon  Daily  Sun  and  the 
Lewiston  Evening  Journal  were 
brought  together  under  one 
ownership  but  with  separate 
editorial  identities.  The  news 
1  rivali'y  and  sometimes  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  have  persisted 
through  the  years. 

Lewiston  -  Auburn,  Maine,  a 
community  of  66,761  population, 
thus  has  maintained  the  spirit 
of  a  competitive  press  with  the 
utilization  of  a  single  publishing 
plant. 

Believe  IX'hat  They  Vi  rile 

An  editorial  in  the  Progress 
Edition,  Nov,  6,  which  was  a 
supplement  in  both  newspapers, 
declared: 

“Readers  of  the  editorial  com¬ 
ments  in  both  the  Journal  and 
the  Sun  need  never  question 
whether  or  not  the  writer  of 
these  comments  believe  in  what 
he  has  stated.  He  does  believe  or 
he  would  not  have  written  the 
editorial  in  question.  This  is  one 
area  in  which  the  Sun-Joumal 
differs  from  the  policy  of  many 
other  newspapers,  and  it  is  a 
difference  of  which  we  are 
proud. 

“It  is  the  conviction  of  our 
ownership  that  no  man  can  be 
truly  honest  to  his  readers  if  he 
is  forced  to  make  statements 
with  which  he  disagrees  or  to 
adopt  stands  not  in  accord  with 
his  own  ideas  or  his  own  con¬ 
science.” 

I  Lionel  A.  Lemieux  is  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Sun  and 
Faunce  Pendexter  writes  for  the 
Joumal. 

The  Sun,  which  has  32,000 
morning  circulation,  happens  to 
be  the  younger  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers.  The  evening  Joumal  has 
a  1. '5,000  circulation.  Russell  H. 
Costello  is  president  and  pub- 
li.sher  of  both. 

On  a  blizzardy  day,  Feb.  20, 
1803,  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun 
came  out  as  a  four-page  sheet. 
It  began  to  prosper  after  the 
late  George  W.  Wood,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  weekly  Statesman, 
bought  it  in  1898.  Some  47  years 
later,  the  Sun  was  to  become 
the  property  of  Louis  B.  Cos- 
tell(),  who  was  Mr.  Wood’s  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Mr.  Costello  served  the  paper 
editor  a:  PUBLISHER 


for  more  than  50  years  and  had 
a  hand  in  bringing  the  Joumal 
under  the  Sun’s  roof.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  began  as  a  weekly  in  1847 
and  turned  to  daily  publication 
on  April  20,  1861.  An  announce¬ 
ment  said  it  would  continue  to 
be  issued  every  day  at  about 
4  o’clock  “as  long  as  the  receipts 
from  the  enterprise  shall  pay 
the  actual  expenses.” 

The  Joumal  stood  for  Repub¬ 
licanism  and  became  popular.  To 
this  day  is  proclaims  itself  In¬ 
dependent  Republican  while  the 
Sun  lists  itself  as  Independent. 

Slorke  Decries  Press 
Dodging  of  Hot  Issues 

Waterville,  Maine 

Thomas  M.  Storke,  86-year- 
old  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  couldn’t  come  to  Colby 
College  here  Nov.  9  to  accept 
the  Elijah  Lovejoy  Award,  but 
he  sent  his  speech  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  It  was  read  by  Paul  Veb- 
len,  executive  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

Mr,  Storke,  who  has  been 
widely  honored  for  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  role  in  exposing  the  John 
Birch  Society,  stressed  this 
theme:  “The  greatest  sin  of  the 
American  press  is  the  sin  of 
omission  rather  than  the  sin  of 
commission  —  the  sin  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  take  a  stand  on  issues 
that  might  become  too  ‘hot’  to 
handle.” 

• 

Music  Critics  Elect 

Lowell  Durham  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Music 
Critics  Association.  Others 
chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City  last  week  were: 
Vicepresidents — Adah  K.  Jenk¬ 
ins,  Afro-American  Press;  Eric 
McLean,  Montreal  Star,  and 
Bayard  Ennis,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette;  secretary — Clyde 
Neibarger,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star;  treasurer — Irving  Lowens, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

• 

III  Boat  Busiuess 

Westport,  Conn. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  who  re- 
sigpied  last  January  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
acquired  the  Westport  Marine 
and  Supply  Company  which  sells 
power  boats  and  engines.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  a  former  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News 
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Dou  ble-Header 
Magazine  Coming 

Indianapolis 

Every  editor  has  often  thought 
that  if  he  could  print  all  of  the 
news  worthy  of  publishing  in 
one  day  he’d  have  to  publish 
two  newspapers. 

That’s  exactly  what  the  staff 
of  Sunday,  the  Indianapolis 
Star  magazine,  did  for  its  Dec. 
2  issue  (s). 

Because  of  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  advertising,  Ralph 
L.  Brooks  achieved  an  editor’s 
dream  —  lots  of  space  —  two 
full  magazines  each  containing 
64  pages! 

There  will  be  two  separate 
covers,  both  of  a  continuing 
theme.  On  one  cover  a  child, 
fingers  crossed  behind  his  back, 
looks  expectantly  at  Santa 
Claus.  On  the  other  cover  the 
view  is  reversed;  Santa,  with 
fingers  crossed,  looks  at  the 
child. 

Tommy  Wadelton  set  up  and 
took  the  shots  in  which  Fenton 
Stewart,  art  director,  played 
Santa. 

Working  on  a  feverish  dead¬ 
line,  the  Sunday  staff  had  to 
complete  the  first  magazine  one 
week  ahead  of  schedule  and  two 
in  one  week. 


School  Board  Keeps 
Salary  Data  Secret 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Central  Dauphin  School 
Board  in  the  Harrisburg  sub¬ 
urban  area  has  clamped  a  cloak 
of  secrecy  around  its  salary 
schedules  despite  Pennsylvania’s 
“right  to  know”  and  “open 
records”  laws  for  public  agen¬ 
cies. 

“We  feel  that  a  person’s 
salai’y  is  a  personal  matter  and 
it  is  up  to  the  individuals  if  they 
want  their  salaries  made  public,’' 
said  the  committee  chairman, 
Oscar  L.  Lingle. 

Salaries  paid  by  any  public 
agency  in  Pennsylvania  have 
long  been  regarded  as  matters 
of  public  record. 

• 

Visit  Power  Sites 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Eighteen  Pacific  Northwest 
newspaper  executives  spent  two 
days  on  a  tour  of  electrical- 
power  production  sites  on  the 
Middle  Snake  River  in  Idaho 
and  at  the  Hanford  atomic  plant 
near  Pasco.  A  chartered  plane 
took  the  party  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  where  they  spent  the 
night.  A.  L.  Alford,  publisher 
of  the  Lewiston  Morning  Trib¬ 
une,  took  the  group  on  a  tour 
of  his  newspaper  plant  which 
was  completed  last  year. 


>iZi^ 


Founded  1920 

Flint  Ink  Corporation 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CIEVIIAND  •  OALIAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INOIANAROUS 
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Nixon  Pique 

(Continued  from  pnge  14) 


any  other  reporter  could  be  in¬ 
valid,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Political  news  veterans  pointed 
out  that  the  chargres  were  “scat- 
terpfun  and  indiscriminate,”  ap¬ 
parently  unplanned  and  prob¬ 
ably  unintentional. 

Klein  Vias  “Aslounded* 

Exhaustion,  disappointment, 
loss  of  sleep  and  a  sudden  de¬ 
cision  resulted  in  the  outburst, 
in  the  opinion  of  Earl  Behrens, 
San  Franeisco  Chronicle,  dean 
of  California’s  political  editors. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  to  have  left 
the  hotel  as  Herbert  Klein,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sow  Diego  Union  who 
is  his  press  secretary,  announced 
the  election  was  conceded,  Mr. 
Behrens  said. 

The  delayed  admission  of  de¬ 
feat  was  justified  on  the  basis 
of  expected  Nixon  vote  surges  in 
Orange  and  San  Diego  counties, 
he  added  in  recounting  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  covering  the  long 
vigil  in  the  candidate’s  suite. 

The  decision  to  meet  the  press 
probably  was  made  by  Mr. 
Nixon  while  in  the  hotel  eleva¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Behrens  believes.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Mr.  Klein  was  astounded 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Nixon  at  the 
session,  he  added. 

Sydney  Kossen,  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Exami¬ 
ner,  flatly  rejected  any  and  all 
charges  of  unfairness.  The  press 
bent  over  backwards  to  report 
Mr.  Nixon  fairly  and  factually, 
he  declared. 

Jack  S.  McDowell,  political 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Sews  Call  Bulletin,  noted  that 
“with  few’  exceptions  most  of 
the  men  who  stake  their  reputa¬ 
tions  and  careers  on  objective 
and  knowledgeable  reporting 
tried  to  do  an  honest  job” 
whether  covering  Mr.  Nixon 
or  Pat  Brow'n. 

“Most  of  us  who  covered  him 
(Mr.  Nixon)  to  within  a  mathe¬ 
matical  hair  of  the  w’orld’s 
highest  office  had  expected  more 
of  him,”  he  added. 

Some  feeling  was  intense.  A 
political  writer  who  travelled 
w'ith  Mr.  Nixon  during  tw’o 
campaigns  declared  that  in  the 
conference  delivered  before  bat¬ 
teries  of  microphones  “the  pub¬ 
lic,  at  last,  saw  the  real  Mr. 
Nixon.” 

Political  Legend  Ends 

Governor  Brow'n’s  followers 
never  complained  when  he  got 
a  heavy  going  over  in  the  new’s- 
papers,  but  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  Republican  nominee 
brought  w’ires,  phone  calls  and 
letters  charging  unfairness,  the 
reporter  added. 


Of  the  political  defeat  which 
stirred  the  bitter  statements,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  said 
the  psychology  of  voters’  choices 
w’ill  always  be  unknowable,  add¬ 
ing: 

“All  that  is  known  is  that  in 
California  there  has  been 
brought  to  an  apparent  end  a 
imlitical  legend  that  many  felt 
was  wondrous  —  and  that  many 
didn’t.” 

The  Chronicle  was  among  the 
Nixon  supporters. 

Dick  Nolan,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  columnist,  said  he 
w’as  inclined  to  come  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  his  colleagues,  but 
noted  that  “most  reporters  — 
at  least  of  my  acquaintance  — 
do  not  now’  nor  ever  have  liked 
Mr.  Nixon  as  a  person.” 

Art  Caylor,  San  Francisco 
Scies  Call  Bulletin,  said  he  did 
not  blame  Mr.  Nixon  for  sound¬ 
ing  off. 

“And  I  hope  the  new’spapers 
W’ill  take  what  he  said  to  heart. 
We’re  not  quite  perfect,  you 
know’,”  he  added,  pointing  out 
that  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
w’on  w’orldw’ide  admiration  and 
respect  after  years  of  taking 
jokes,  cartoons  and  barhs  from 
the  press. 

• 

CNPA  Scans 
Nixon  Charges 

Eureka,  Calif. 

An  imwartial  evaluation  of 
Richard  Nixon’s  press  criticism 
W’as  authorized  by  the  California 
New’spaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  directors  sessions  here 
last  w’eekend. 

But  first  a  decision  must  be 
reached  on  how’  such  an  action 
could  be  made,  explained  Ralph 
H.  Turner,  publisher  of  the 
Temple  City  Times  who  is  CNPA 
president. 

The  directors  placed  decisions 
on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
evaluation  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  headed  by  Mr.  Turner 
after  prolonged  discussions. 
Topics  included  the  entire  range 
of  public  misunderstanding  w’ith 
the  press. 

Today’s  situation  seems  at 
first  glance  to  be  just  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  a  few’  years  ago 
w’hen  Democrats  complained  of 
unfairness,  Mr.  Turner  observed. 

(The  Nixon-Douglas  senato¬ 
rial  contest  of  1950  resulted  in 
bitter  debate.  New’spaper  atti¬ 
tudes  w’ere  measured  by  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  a  study 
financed  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  w’hich  expressed 
dissatisfaction  w’ith  the  findings 
hy  stressing  that  the  California 
press  had  been  alerted  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  a  Stanford  new’s  re¬ 
lease.  E&P  Jan.  27,  1951,  page 
12.) 


Solid  Count 
Aids  Press 
Election  Eve 

San  Francisco 

A  solid  count  won  out  over 
computer  forecasting  on  election 
results  in  California. 

Until  telecast  of  statewide 
returns  were  disproven,  a  con¬ 
fused  public  kept  newspaper 
switchboards  well  illuminated 
with  its  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  result  w’as  the  hottest  and 
heaviest  election  night  in  a 
decade  at  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  reported  Ed  J. 
Dooley,  editor. 

The  results  show’ed  the  value 
of  solid  figures  and  the  potential 
for  error  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  figures,  Mr.  Dooley 
declared. 

‘Pure  Ficliun' 

The  confusion  caused  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  to  charge  all  three  major 
television  outlets  with  offering 
“entertainment  more  than  facts” 
in  the  early  returns  they  offered. 

“They  were  guilty  of  more 
than  gross  inaccuracy.  They 
were  putting  out  pure  fiction,” 
the  Examiner’s  editorial  de¬ 
clared. 

Immediately  after  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  polls  closed  and  with  only 
fragmentary  returns  actually 
counted,  the  networks  reported 
ballot  counts  in  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  indicating  Richard  Nixon 
in  the  lead. 

The  Examiner  editorial  said 
Gov.  Brown  was  ahead  in  the 
actual  count  from  the  beginning 
and  charged  that  the  network 
“song  and  dance  men  need  better 
comprehension  of  the  reporter’s 
role.” 

The  inaccuracies  were  due  to 
projections  on  selected  precincts, 
according  to  Dwight  Newton, 
Examiner  television  columnist. 
He  pointed  with  pride  to  results 
provided  by  Channel  2,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  station  which  joined 
with  the  Examiner  and  the  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
in  an  election  service. 

Different  Basie  Figures 

Investigation  indicated  that 
the  net  confusion  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  fact  that  each 
used  figures  from  different  sets 
of  selected  precincts  in  their 
projections. 

Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  offices  here 
confirmed  that  Mr.  Nixon,  re¬ 
ported  ahead  by  the  television 
stations,  had  never  had  the  lead 
during  the  vote  count. 


^Old-F ush  ioned  ’ 
Vote  Tabulation 
Beats  Computer 

An  electronic  data  processing 
system  was  “no  match”  for  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  gathering 
election  returns  in  Michigan, 
says  James  J.  Klockenkemper, 
regional  executive  of  United 
Press  International. 

UPI  reported  the  results  in 
Wayne  County,  where  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  computer  equipment 
was  undertaken  by  Associated 
Press  in  cooperation  with  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcast  station.s, 
more  speedily  than  any  tabu¬ 
lating  service  has  ever  done  it, 
Mr.  Klockenkemper  boasted. 
This  was  true,  too,  he  said,  for 
the  entire  state  of  Michigan. 

The  UPI  system  relie<l  on 
telephones  and  adding  machines, 
plus  one  IBM  computer,  set  up 
by  the  Detroit  bureau  manager, 
Lloyd  Northard.  The  working 
crew  included  200  persons — 
staff,  correspondents,  computer 
and  tabulator  operators,  and 
members  of  the  Detroit  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  Wayne 
State  University  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  under  Prof.  William 
White. 

Looking  back  over  the  results, 
Mr.  Klockenkemper  told  E&P: 

“Northard  had  concluded 
weeks  before  the  election  that 
the  simple  job  of  adding  thous¬ 
ands  of  figures  one  at  a  time 
from  precincts  and  counties 
would  be  more  speedily  handled 
by  simple  machinery.  He  felt 
the  electronic  processes — calling 
for  repeated  punching  of  data 
cards  followed  by  addition — was 
too  complicated  and  slow  at  this 
stage  of  development.  He  was 
right. 

“At  8:30  p.m.,  UPI  had  five 
precincts,  four  more  than  AP. 
At  8:57  p.m.,  57  minutes  after 
the  polls  closed,  UPI  had  106 
of  Wayne  County’s  1,765  pre¬ 
cincts  and  122  in  the  state  and 
was  far  ahead. 

“At  midnight,  UPI  reported 
1,723  Wayne  County  precincts 
(it  had  topped  the  1,700  mark 
at  11:36  p.m.).  The  AP  at 
exactly  the  same  time  reported 
1,603  Wayne  County  precincts.” 
• 

David  Bowen  Moves 
To  AP  General  Office 

David  L.  Bowen  has  lieen 
named  an  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Associated  Press 
General  Office,  Deputy  General 
Manager  Harry  T.  Montgomery 
has  announced. 

Mr.  Bowen  has  been  assistant 
to  Gai’ven  Hudgins,  AP  News- 
feature  supervising  editor. 
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Regression  Analysis  Applied  to  Election 


As  election  returns  rolled  in 
Nov.  6  and  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  tdection,  Nov.  7,  the  New 
York  Times  used  computers  for 
makinff  analyses  of  New  York 
Gubernatorial  and  Senatorial 
results. 

Trial  runs  were  also  conducted 
on  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  key  gubernatorial  and 
senatorial  contests. 

The  Times  turned  to  IBM 
computers  to  provide  its  political 
reporters — and,  in  turn,  readers 
— with  information  explaining 
the  significance  of  voting  pat¬ 
terns  as  they  developed  in  pre¬ 
selected  early  reporting  points 
in  the  two  states.  The  news¬ 
paper  plans  to  extend  its  com¬ 
puter  operations  for  coverage  of 
the  1964  Presidential  election. 

The  computer  election  cover¬ 
age  system  was  developed  by 
the  Simulmatics  Corporation  of 
New  York,  an  organization  com¬ 
prising  authorities  in  the  field  of 
computer  technology,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  and  mathematics. 

Dr.  James  Coleman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Relations,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  Dr.  Ithiel  de 
Sola  Pool,  Department  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Science,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  headed  the 
team  of  social  scientists  and 
computer  experts.  Harold  Faber 
coordinated  computer  coverage 
of  the  election  for  the  Times. 

The  Simulmatics  system  dif¬ 
fered  from  those  used  by  tele¬ 
vision  networks  in  the  1962  and 
1960  elections.  For  the  Times, 
most  emphasis  was  placed  on 
socio-economic  correlations  and 
interpretation  and  analysis  of 
election  returns  from  key  report¬ 
ing  points.  The  networks,  in 
contrast,  placed  primary  empha¬ 
sis  on  quick  forecasting  of  re¬ 
sults. 

Clayton  Knowles,  writing  in 
the  Nov.  7  Times  was  able  to 
correctly  project  Senator  Javits’ 
plurality  in  New  York  State 
within  four  hours  after  the  polls 
clo.sed  through  use  of  Simul¬ 
matics  analyses. 

New  Approach 

Explaining  the  Simulmatics 
approach.  Dr.  Coleman  said :  “In 
pa.st  elections,  experienced  Times 
reporters  —  and  knowledgeable 
persons  at  other  newspapers  and 
in  political  headquarters — looked 
at  returns  from  certain  areas 
whose  social  and  ethnic  composi¬ 
tions  were  known  to  them,  and 
inferred  from  the  votes  as  they 
were  reported  the  extent  to 
which  groups  supported  some 
candidate  or  issue. 

"  F or  example,  reporters  might 


look  at  returns  from  certain 
election  districts  in  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  and  infer  that  New 
York’s  blue  collar  workers  were 
voting  70%  Democratic.  This 
would  involve  an  assumption 
that  blue  collar  workers  in  all 
areas  vote  alike,  and  further 
acted  in  the  same  way.  When 
election  districts  can  be  found 
that  are  homogeneous  in  a  given 
social  characteristic,  this  method 
of  interpretation  is  useful.  But 
such  election  districts  are  rare, 
and,  in  any  case,  of  limited  value 
for  broader  types. 

“The  Times-Simulmatics  ap¬ 
proach  avoided  this  method. 
Instead,  it  employed  a  statistical 
technique  known  as  multiple 
regression  analysis.  This  method 
estimates  the  effect  of  such  so¬ 
cial  characteristics  as  occupa¬ 
tion,  race,  ethnic  groups,  age, 
and  income  level  on  voting  be¬ 
havior.  Stated  another  way,  the 
technique  finds  the  relationship 
between  a  combination  of  a  set 
of  independent  variables  and 
some  dependent  variable,  in  this 
case,  the  percentage  of  the  vote 
for  certain  candidates. 

“Using  regression  analysis, 
Simulmatics  authorities  exam¬ 
ined  the  vote  from  areas  that 
differ  markedly  in  their  social 
composition.  This  allowed  them 
to  say  how  various  groups  were 
actually  voting,  rather  than 
.saying  how  each  of  these  groups 
were  voting  in  purely  homogen¬ 
eous  areas." 

In  actual  practice,  the  Simul- 


DiSalle  Raps 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Gov.  Michael  Di  Salle,  de¬ 
feated  Democratic  candidate  for 
re-election  as  chief  executive  of 
Ohio,  bitterly  assailed  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Governor-elect  James  A. 
Rhodes  and  what  he  described 
as  “unfair  newspapers.” 

Gov.  Di  Salle  issued  his 
statement  at  a  news  conference 
following  his  defeat. 

“I  will  never  understand,”  he 
said,  “why  newspaper  editors 
who  know  the  truth  will  support 
a  man  on  the  thesis  that  after 
he  is  elected  they  will  be  able  to 
keep  him  in  line  by  strict  sur¬ 
veillance.  If  this  is  to  be  the 
judgment  of  opinion  makers, 
what  incentive  will  our  young 
people  have  to  be  hard-working 
and  honest?  .  .  . 

“I  have  gained  additional  re¬ 
spect  for  those  many  honest 
newsmen  who  have  tried  to  keep 
the  people  informed.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  their  efforts  are 
circumscribed  in  some  cases  by 


matics  Times  technique  provided 
the  following  type  of  analysis 
as  reported  by  Leo  Egan  in  the 
Nov.  8  issue  of  the  newspaper. 

“The  vote  indicated  fairly 
widespread  disenchantment  with 
politics  and  the  glamorous  type 
of  party  leader. 

“This  analysis  cited  as  the 
most  dramatic  evidence  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  had  lost 
glamor  in  his  failure  to  top 
Senator  Javits  in  either  votes 
or  margin.  His  percentage  of 
the  vote  against  a  man  con¬ 
sidered  a  weak  candidate  was 
nearly  the  same  as  his  percent¬ 
age  against  a  stronger  candidate 
four  years  ago. 

“The  Simulmatics  analysis  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  spectacular 
Javits  vote  reflected  some  re¬ 
version  of  voters  to  old  voting 
habits.  The  last  time  he  ran. 
Senator  Javits  made  a  relatively 
poor  showing  among  Jewish 
voters,  although  he  is  Jewish, 
because  of  reaction  against 
former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower’s  criticism  of  the 
Israeli  invasion  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone.  There  was  no  such 
situation  this  year  and  Senator 
Javits  got  a  much  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Jewish  vote. 

“If  Governor  Rockefeller’s 
divorce  hurt  him  politically,  the 
analysis  indicated,  it  was  among 
Protestant  rural  voters  rather 
than  with  Irish  Catholic  voters, 
as  had  been  expected. 

“Mr.  Rockefeller  trailed  be¬ 
hind  his  1958  pluralities  in  all 


petty  king-makers  more  inter¬ 
ested  than  in  truth. 

“I  want  to  compliment  Jack 
Knight,  the  publisher  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  and  Jim 
Fain  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News. 
Mr.  Knight  gave  me  three  hours 
both  before  the  primary  and  the 
general  election.  He  took  the 
time  to  determine  the  issues  be¬ 
fore  he  made  an  endorsement. 
Mr.  Fain  also  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  time  before  making  a 
decision.  This  was  also  true  of 
the  people  at  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  the  Brush-Moore  papers 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer." 

The  Beacon  Journal,  the  Day- 
ton  News  and  the  Springfield 
News  were  the  only  large  papers 
to  back  Di  Salle.  The  Cleveland 
Press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati 
Post-Times-Star,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Toledo  Blade  all  sup¬ 
ported  Rhodes. 

Referring  to  the  Brush-Moore 
papers,  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Enquirer,  the  Governor  said: 


the  normally  heavily  Republican 
counties  along  the  Pennsylvania 
border,  which  hav'e  large  Prot¬ 
estant  majorities. 

“On  the  other  hand,  he  ma 
terially  improved  his  showing 
in  traditionally  Democratic 
Albany  County,  where  the  Cath¬ 
olic  population  is  at  least  55  per¬ 
cent,  and  in  many  New  York 
City  areas  with  large  Irish  or 
Italian  Catholic  populations.” 

From  90  Points 

This  is  the  way  the  computer 
election  coverage  system  worked 
in  New  York  State:  Some  90 
early  reporting  points  were  se¬ 
lect^  in  advance  in  three  re¬ 
gions,  New  York  City,  the  sub¬ 
urban  counties,  and  upstate  New 
York.  Census  data  and  past  vot¬ 
ing  records  were  collected  for 
each  of  these  units:  a  cluster  of 
election  precincts,  a  ward,  a 
small  city,  or  county. 

Times  “stringers”  phoned  in 
early  returns  to  telephone  opera¬ 
tors  at  the  Times.  These  returns 
were  key-punched,  transmitted 
to  magnetic  tape,  and  processed 
by  an  IBM  1401  computer.  After 
IBM  7090  computer  analysis 
evaluated  the  results,  they  were 
printed  on  a  series  of  interpre¬ 
tative  tables. 

Two  1401  computers  in  the 
Times  building  were  connected 
by  cable  to  a  7090  computer  in 
the  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chine  Computer  Center  in  the 
Time-Life  Building  a  dozen 
blocks  away. 


“These  newspapers  are  pri¬ 
marily  Republican.  I  respect 
their  philosophy  and  their  judg¬ 
ment.  They  have  been  honest. 
They  did  not  use  their  reporters 
and  their  news  columns  to  twi.<=t 
and  distort  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  state.  The  Toledo 
Blade  is  a  case  in  and  of  itself. 
It  is  a  good  newspaper  with 
good  reporters.  It  is  sound  in 
broad,  general  principles.  It  only 
becomes  twisted  when  its  pub¬ 
lisher  becomes  tangled  with  his 
own  personal  grievances.” 

Gov.  Di  Salle  then  attacked 
the  Cleveland  Press,  displaying 
a  large  scrapbook  and  citing 
stories  and  headlines  over  the 
last  few  years. 

In  an  editorial  the  Beacon 
Journal  said  Di  Salle  “overesti¬ 
mates  the  influence  of  these  pa¬ 
pers,  when  he  gives  them  so 
much  of  the  blame  for  his  de¬ 
feat.”  The  editorial  said  Di 
Salle  had  won  by  454,386  votes 
four  years  ago  and  this  time  lost 
by  more  than  550,000  votes. 
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PROMOTION 


Dollars  and  Balloons 
Boost  Supplement 

By  George 


When  the  Toronto  Star 
launched  Canada’s  newest  sup¬ 
plement,  Catmdian  Weekly,  it 
used  the  widest  variety  of 
boosters.  Promotion  in  both 
English  and  French  languages 
saturated  the  circulation  area. 
Circulation  promotion  manager 
Carlton  Sandlos  pulled  out  all 
of  the  stops. 

Ads  of  all  sizes  appeared  in 
the  Star  for  four  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  the  appearance  of  the 
first  issue,  as  w'ell  as  in  La 
PrexKe,  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
and  suburban  papers  in  the 
area. 

A  variety  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  spots  backed  up  the  new's- 
))aper  ads,  supplemented  by  yel¬ 
low-background  outside  signs  on 
streetcars  and  billboards. 

“We  paid  any  dealer  a  dollar 
to  put  a  huge  streamer  in  his 
window.  This  got  us  a  thousand 
signs  in  prominent  places  quick¬ 
ly,’’  said  Mr.  Sandlos. 

CJowns  and  Balloons 


To  round  out  the  pre-publica¬ 
tion  push,  three  clowns  gave 
aw'ay  50,000  balloons  at  10 
shopping  plazas  on  the  three 
successive  days  preceding  the 
first  edition  appeared. 

Large  gold  point-of-purchase 
signs  were  used,  along  with  rack 
cards  in  two  sizes  and  shapes. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  of 
Canadian  Weekly  publication, 
each  cairier  was  giv'en  five 
extra  copies  of  the  Saturday 
Star,  including  the  new  supple¬ 
ment,  with  a  gummed  promo¬ 
tion  sticker  on  page  one.  A  full- 
scale  carrier  contest  backed  up 
the  sampling  program.  After 
one  month,  the  6-day  delivery 
price  was  increased  from  55c  to 
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60c,  with  no  resulting  circula¬ 
tion  drop. 

Following  the  price  increase, 
full-page  ads  in  the  Friday 
Star  spotlighted  articles  in  the 
nekt  day’s  supplement. 

In  promoting  the  Star  Week¬ 
ly,  the  Canadian  Weekly  sup¬ 
plement  was  featured  as  a  bonus 
fifth  section.  Large  cards  and 
over  18,000  tuck-ins  put  the 
message  across. 

A  butterfly-shaped,  corrugated 
board  display  piece  w’as  added 
to  the  Star’s  permanent  red 
metal  display  stools,  and  window 
streamers  of  the  same  shape 
were  distributed  and  posted  in 
the  area. 

1,000-line  color  ads  on  Ca¬ 
nadian  Weekly  w’ere  used  in 
major  centers  across  Canada, 
with  black-and-white  ads  used 
in  smaller  markets. 

The  color  ad,  with  slight  vari¬ 
ations,  was  converted  into  a  di- 
)-ect  mail  piece,  and  mailed  to 
18,000  news  dealers. 

After  three  months  of  publi¬ 
cation,  the  promotion  campaign 
was  stepped  up  again.  A  bar¬ 
gain  price  offer  was  presented 
in  supermarkets,  and  demon- 
stiators  were  frequently  used. 
In  most  instances,  this  jumped 
in-store  sales  25%  to  100%.  A 
new  carrier  contest  lasting  eight 
weeks  was  instituted,  and  super¬ 
market  returns  were  given  to 
the  carriers,  along  with  gummed 
.stickers,  for  a  follow-up  sam¬ 
pling. 

♦  ♦  * 

THREE-D  —  A  profile  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  available 
in  a  12-page,  3-D  market  folder 
released  by  Madison  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Capital  Times  and  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal.  Stepped-down 
pages  in  red,  yellow  and  blue 
give  the  reader  a  summary  of 
the  market  at  a  glance.  By  read¬ 
ing  the  right-hand  portion  of 
the  lower  pages,  the  user  gets 
quick  thumbnail  market  data. 
Left-hand  panels  present  a 
word-and-picture  description  of 
Madison’s  economy,  retail  out¬ 
lets,  test  market  information 
and  circulation  facts.  Data  is 
included  on  population,  buying 
income,  retail  sales  and  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  coverage. 
*  *  * 

WATCH  —  “This  is  a  $9,000 
watch.  How  would  you  sell  it?” 
is  the  copy  on  a  half-cover  of 
a  promotion  brochure  from  the 
.VcM’  York  Times.  Revealed  un- 
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PIGS  —  Dick  Shively,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News  and  Journal, 
cooked  up  an  unusual  page  pro¬ 
motion  ad  to  build  interest  in 
tours  of  the  newspaper’s  plant. 
The  entire  text  was  set  in  36- 
point  Futura,  well-leaded,  and 
loaded  with  some  of  Dick’s 
Grandma  Moses  type  line  car¬ 
toons.  Copy  read:  “A  short 
story  with  no  bull  (followed  by 
a  picture  of  a  cow).  We’ve  got 
pigs  in  our  composing  room  ,  .  . 
and  46  turtles!  We  have  a  hell- 
box  with  dead  metal  .  .  .  and  a 
couple  of  printer’s  devils!”  (see 
cut). 


der  the  half-cover  is  a  bleed 
photo  of  an  Omega  wrist  watch, 
set  with  185  diamonds.  The 
booklet  tells  how  the  ad  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  sold 
nine  watches  —  a  total  of  $81,- 
000  worth  of  business.  The  pro¬ 
motion  piece  reproduces  other 
ads  in  the  Omega  campaign, 
and  presents  individual  result 
stories  from  Beimard  M.  Kli- 
man,  advertising  manager  for 
Omega’s  distributor.  The  piece 
states  that  Omega’s  contract 
with  the  Times  is  the  largest 
ever  placed  by  a  watch  company. 

a  a  a 

PHOTOG — During  the  recent 
heated  political  campaign  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise  ran  a  full- 
page  in-paper  ad  promoting  its 
chief  photographer,  Fred  Bau¬ 
man.  Two  photos  showed  Bau¬ 
man  photographing  candidates 
Brown  and  Nixon. 

Ttf  if. 

DISPLAYS — Newsday,  Long 
Island,  New  York  daily,  has 
contracted  for  30  displays  in  15 
Long  Island  shopping  centers 
through  the  Shopping  Center 
Network  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company.  The  30  full-color 
dimensional  displays  will  be 
hung  on  crossbars  of  light  poles 


in  the  shopping  center  parking 
areas. 

*  *  * 

MOVIES  —  Don  Garson  and 
Bob  Paganucci  of  the  New  York 
Mirror’s  promotion  department 
have  come  up  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  unusual  promotion  for 
the  amusement  classification, 
one  of  the  Mirror’s  really  big 
ones.  Cover  for  the  piece  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  movie  page 
from  1924,  with  a  panel  over¬ 
printing  it  with  the  headline: 
“We’ve  been  doing  it  for  over 
38  years.”  The  second  fold  adds: 
“What  have  we  done  for  you 
lately?”  The  next  page  answers 
the  question  in  lettering  three 
inches  high.  “Quite  a  lot!”  it 
screams  in  fluorescent  green  ink. 

Upon  opening  the  folder  up 
the  rest  of  the  way,  copy  on  the 
Mirror’s  entertainment  cover¬ 
age  greets  the  advertiser,  super¬ 
imposed  on  a  montage  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  and  theater  fea¬ 
tures. 

• 

Promotions  Urged 
In  Promotion  Shops 

Des  Moines 

Problems  of  getting  more 
prospective  employes  “looking 
in  the  direction”  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  resulted  in  lively 
discussion  at  the  central  region 
convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  here  last  week. 

During  a  seminar  led  by 
Laurie  Cavanaugh,  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune,  criticisms  were 
directed  by  NNPA  members  at 
management’s  habit  of  hiring 
promotion  employes  from  other 
newspapers,  rather  than  pro¬ 
moting  from  within  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

This  brought  up  the  question 
of  recruitment,  not  only  from 
college  ranks  but  from  younger 
persons  who  can  be  trained  if 
they  have  some  related  back¬ 
ground. 

The  discussion  disclosed  that 
only  in  few  instances  do  news¬ 
paper  job  application  forms 
touch  on  the  promotion  field; 
that  no  effort  is  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  an  applicant  has 
prior  promotion  experience. 

• 

PERSONNEL  NOTES 

N.  Willard  (Bill)  Tupper,  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  supervisor  at 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  named  assistant 
promotion  director.  He  has  lieen 
with  the  Star  and  Tribune  12 
years. 

Feme  Noreen,  who  joined  the 
Star  and  Tribune  in  October, 
1961,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  supervi.sor.  Miss 
Noreen  was  formerly  promotion 
manager  for  Ridder-Johns,  Inc., 
New  York  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 
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Hills’  Soviet  Report 
Draws  Burkov  Attack 


The  Detroit  Free  Presa  pub¬ 
lished  an  exchange  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  Lee  Hills,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  a  Russian  joumal- 
ist  in  which  the  two  disagreed 
over  news  reporting  practices 
in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  exchange,  published  in 
Nov.  11  editions  of  the  Free 
Press,  followed  from  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Hills  on  a  tour 
of  Russia  last  summer  by  a 
group  of  American  editors.  Mr. 
Hills,  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Free  Press, 
headed  the  tour. 

B.  Burkov,  secretary  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Journalists  Union  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Novosti  Press  Agency,  asked  the 
Free  Pi  •ess,  a  Knight  newspa¬ 
per,  to  publish  a  replying  article 
from  himself. 

The  Soviet  journalist  group 
was  host  to  the  American  edi¬ 
tors’  trip. 

On  Nuclear  Testing 

Among  the  points  on  which 
Burkov  and  Hills  disagreed  were 
the  Soviet  Press’  handling  of 
Russia’s  resumption  of  nuclear 
bomb  tests  in  September  1961 
and  criticism  of  the  Russian 
government  by  newspapers  in 
Russia. 

Burkov  said  Hills  was  wrong 
in  reiiorting  the  Russian  people 
did  not  know  of  the  tests. 

“Pick  up  any  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moscow^’’  Burkov  said, 
“and  you  will  read  in  black  and 
white  that  the  explosions  took 
place  at  a  high  altitude  and  that 
.steps  had  been  taken  to  reduce 
radioactive  fallout.” 

Hills,  replying,  said  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  were  told  on  Sept. 
9  that  tests  were  going  on  but 
were  given  no  information  on 
their  size  or  power  “or  the 
duplicity  in  starting  them  while 
the  Geneva  test-ban  negotia¬ 
tions  were  going  on.” 

Hills  .said  there  was  no  other 
mention  of  the  tests  in  the  Soviet 
press  until  November  when,  he 
said,  the  Voice  of  America  radio 
broke  through  Soviet  jamming 
“with  our  side  of  the  story.” 

Burkov  said  the  Soviet  Union 
stopjied  its  tests  unilaterally 
March  31,  19.58.  He  said  the 
United  States  responded  with 
a  “lengthy  series  of  explosions” 
and  that  the  United  States  and 
Bi  itain  then  announced  a  mora¬ 
torium  “for  only  one  year.” 

Burkov  said  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  declared  on  Dec.  29,  1959, 
that  the  United  States  would 


refuse  to  prolong  the  mora¬ 
torium. 

“What  kind  of  a  moratorium 
is  this?”  Burkov  wrote.  “The 
United  States  demands  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  behave  like 
an  evangelist:  if  it  is  struck  on 
the  left  cheek,  it  should  put  out 
its  right  cheek  to  be  slapped. 
But  if  the  Apostles  had  lived  in 
the  atomic  age,  they  would 
hardly  preach  meekness  of  this 
kind.” 

On  the  matter  of  Soviet  press 
criticism  of  govei-nment  actions, 
Burkov  said  the  Communists 
“daily  and  hourly  criticize  all 
faults  and  shortcomings  in  the 
Soviet  Union.” 

“Every  issue  of  Provda  and 
Izvestia  comes  out  with  sharp 
critical  remarks  levelled  at 
officials  and  party  executives,” 
Burkov  .said.  “On  the  day  I 
wrote  this  article  Pravda  re¬ 
buked  many  public  education 
and  local  party  workers  in 
Byelorussia.” 

Hills,  replying,  said  Burkov’s 
statement  was  “true  in  a  very 
limited  sense.” 

“The  criticism  (by  Pravda 
and  Izvestia)  is  sponsored  by 
the  government  and  falls  only 
on  officials  or  low-level  function¬ 
aries  in  disfavor,  such  as  Molo¬ 
tov,”  Hills  said.  “Premier 
Khrushchev  and  other  real 
powers  are  never  criticized. 
Others  take  the  rap  as  ‘scape¬ 
goats’  for  a  popular  dissatis¬ 
faction.” 

The  Burkov-Hills  exchange 
was  in  cordial  terms. 

Burkov,  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  article,  said  “we  agree, 
of  course,  that  not  everything 
is  ‘perfect’  in  our  country  just 
like  affairs  are  far  from  being 
smooth  in  the  United  States. 
Notably  only  a  trifling  amount 
of  truthful  information  about 
the  Soviet  Union  is  given  in  the 
United  States  till  now,  and  Mr. 
Hills’  story,  unfortunately,  did 
not  help  the  American  readers 
at  all  in  this  sense.” 


Cole  at  Kremlin 

Moscow 

Walton  A.  Cole,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters,  met  with  Nikita 
Khrushchev  at  a  Kremlin  re¬ 
ception  Nov.  7  and  invited  the 
Soviet  leader  to  visit  Scotland 
where  he  could  “spend  a  few 
days  away  from  it  all.”  The 
Premier  said  he  hoped  he  would 
be  able  to  accept  the  invitation. 
He  addressed  Mr.  Cole  as  “the 
big  man  —  in  every  way  —  of 
the  western  news  agencies.” 


Gilberto  Figueroa 
Of  Excelsior  Dies 

Mexico  City 
Gilberto  Figueroa  Norgueron, 
managing  director  of  Excelttior, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Nov.  12. 
He  was  59. 

Cooperative  Enterprise 
An  accountant  early  in  his 


career,  Mr.  Figueroa  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  El  Uni¬ 
versal  and  went  over  to  Excel¬ 
sior  when  it  was  failing  in  the 
late  1920s.  He  persuaded  the 
ownership  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
employes  and  it  has  prospered 
as  a  cooperative  enterprise.  The 
Excelsior  group  now  includes 
two  afternoon  dailies  and  several 
weekly  magazines. 
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the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  j 
insist  on  personal  contact  sellinK.  ! 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  i 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  | 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiatic.is  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings, 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

WE.STERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim.  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS— 
New  Eng.  SIZ.IM:  Colo.  $100M:  Ark. 
$6.SM:  Ind.  J235M  ;  N.  Y.  $77M  ;  Tex. 
3100M.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box 
i  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

COLORADO  DAILY  grossing  approxi¬ 
mately  riaO.OOO.  Only  daily  in  trade 
area  of  40.000  i«ople,  rich  agricul¬ 
tural.  lumtiering,  mining  and  recrea- 
I  tional  area.  College  town  of  county 
division  with  9,000  population.  Price 
$'200,000  includes  real  estate,  building, 
receivable  ami  paiier  inventory.  DEAN 
SELLERS,  Newspaiier  Broker,  625  E. 
Main,  Mesa,  Arizona,  Ph.  964-1093. 

j  EA.STERN  METRO.  AREA  DAILY. 

I  excellent  iKjtential.  Pricerl  l>elow  gross. 

I  $200, <100  down  payment  re<iuire<l.  Box 
I  742,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  IN  GOOD  TOWN.  Ideal 
,  size  for  small  weekly  40,000  annual 
gross.  Price  of  S.'tO.OOO  includes  attrac¬ 
tive  mmlern  building.  I.<>cate<l  in  Wash- 
;  ington.  Write  Harris  Ellsworth.  Li- 
!  censefi  Broker.  Box  509,  Roseburg, 
Oregon. 

F  O  R  S  A  L  E  : 

Long-establishe<I  semi-weekly  newspaper 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  G<axl  market,  well- 
e<iuipped  plant.  Minimum  down  payment 
!  to  competent  oi>erator.  Owner  retiring, 

,  No  brokers!  Address  replies  to  Box  629, 

■  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONLY  THE  BRAVE'  You  can’t  <lream 
yourself  into  newspaiier  ownership.  If 
you  are  heyonii  the  wishful  thinking 
stage  we  can  help  you.  GABBERT  & 
HANCOCK,  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside.  California. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call :  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Ine.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS 

NON-DAILY,  semi-isolated  in  very 
choice  rapiilly  -  growing  community. 
$100,000  neede<l. 

WEEKLY.  isolate)!,  growing  area. 
Price:  $150.00!i. 

TWO  WE.EKLIES  in  neighlxiring 
towns ;  iileal  for  consoli<lation.  $50,000 
reciuirol. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE,  Broker 
P.O.  Bo.x  265,  Uplan<l,  Calif. 

WEEKLY  &  commercial  printing, 
zone  1.  Sound,  profitable  oiieration 
grossing  $140. <100.  Aliout  $40,000  <lown, 
negotiable.  Write  fully,  please,  to 
DIAL.  Kalamaz<M>.  Mich.  .  .  .  Buying? 
Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial! 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  —  Fine 
farm  area,  small  industries:  grossing 
$115,000,  greater  potential:  requires 
$40,000  cash.  Seldom  is  one  like  this  ! 
offered  in  my  five  state  area.  Wayne 
Peterson,  214  Natl,  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  i 
Minn.  ' 


1.  South  Central  State.  Exclusive  county 
seat  weekly.  Gross  in  excess  of  $50,000. 
Excellent  profits.  Asking  $70,000,  29% 
down. 

2.  Rocky  Mountain.  Daily  newspaper. 
Priced  under  average  gross  for  last 
four  years.  Asking  $75,000.  29%  down. 

3.  Other  daily  newspapers,  small  and 
medium,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  sent  upon  request  to  qualified 
buyers. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIA’TES 
Suite  600-601 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 
THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6863 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC, 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Complete  Plants 


AUCTION 

SALE 

Newspaper  Plant 

Formerly  Owned  By  I 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  ! 

On  Their  Premises 

540  N.  PLANKINTON  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Thurs.,  Dec.  6th 

10:30  AM 

Inspection  9  AM  to  4  PM 
Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Dec.  3rd,  4th, 

5th 

★  TYPESETTING  DEPT. 

★  COMPOSING  ROOM 

if  LUDLOW  &  MATERIAL  DEPT. 

★  STEREOTYPE  DEPT. 

★  ENGRAVING  DEPT. 

★  PHOTOGRAPHING  EQUIP. 

Send  for  16-page  circular  describ¬ 
ing  all  above  equipment. 

Meyer  Cronik  Co. 

INDUSTRIAL  AUCTIONEERS 
1 35  W.  Wells  St.  Milwaukee  3.  Wis.  ' 
BRoadway  3-7503 


Composing  Room 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unitecl  States 
ami  foreiprn  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them,**  ^4.50  to  $97.50.  None 
l)etter  at  any  price.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
Worlci*8  Largest  Distributor  of 
New8pai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-161.3 


MODEL  14  DK  LINOTYPE,  serial  < 
#32683.  w  quadder,  saw,  i>edestal  base, 
mono  pot  with  220  electrical  3-phase 
motor  without  molds,  two  #34  side 
magazines.  Fair  condition — in  produc¬ 
tion.  Price  $3,200. 

MODEL  14  DK  LINOTYPE,  serial  I 
#23937,  w/quadder,  saw.  |>edestal  base,  i 
mono  iK)t  with  220  electrical  phase 
motor  without  molds.  In  just  fair  con-  j 
dition.  Price  $2,200. 

Both  of  the  above  machines  may  be  ' 
purchase<l  for  $5,000.  I 

Box  699,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMETT  CRAFTS.  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E,  Naperville,  Ill. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8'  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive; 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


j'"' . . 

I  Order  Blank  | 

i  Name  ■ 

g  - — —  g 

E  Address _  I 

1  City _ Zone _ State _  | 

I  By _  I 

M  Cln«ifirntinn  g 

I  COPY _  I 


s  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  = 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  S 

2  Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22.  N.Y.  | 

?iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i!iii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiih 


Presses  &  Machinery 

3  FRIDEN  COMPUTYPERS  M<Kiel 
C  T  B.  used  for  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  billing,  for  sale.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Globe  Newspaiier  Co.,  Mr.  Etter, 
Boston  7,  M.iss. 


USED  WEB  OFFSET.  This  4-unit.  16- 
page  Thatcher  has  been  a  money  maker. 
Installed  Nov.  1960,  we  have  outgrown 
it  in  less  than  two  years.  Growing 
volume  demands  immolate  move  to 
larger  equipment.  TYP,  Inc.,  W.  Mc¬ 
Kinney.  Hillsboro,  Ore. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

(available  immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg,  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS 

DOUBLE  FOLDER 
223/4"  Cut-Off 

This  folder  is  presently  Installed  in  Goaa 
Headliner  press  No.  2184,  and  is  being 
replaced  by  3/2  folders.  It  has  a  driven 
cross  associate,  complete  collect  mecha¬ 
nism,  special  folding  rollers  (tabloid), 
approximately  $2500.00  of  spare  parts. 
The  wail  brackets  and  folder  drive 
housing  will  not  be  part  of  this  folder. 
Available  January,  1963.  Write  Floyd 
H.  Main,  Newsday,  650  Stewart  Ave.. 
Garden  City.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  16-page  single-width  press.  AC 
Motor,  21Vj"  cut-olf.  Stereo  equipment, 
including  gas-fired  pot,  and  pump. 
Casting  box,  shaver.  See  press  run, 
power  still  on.  Dalton  Daily  News, 
Dalton,  Georgia. 


8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Tyi)e  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars. 
2-100  H.P.  AC.  OW  drives,  Cline 
reels,  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors, 
trackage,  turntables  and  switche.s.  Lo¬ 
cated.  Pasailena.  California.  Available 
on  or  alamt  April  1,  1963.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Press  Erectors” 

11161  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  .%0610  TRianjfle  7-3871 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  Mo<lel 
3(;0  Elliott  A<l(lres8in>r  Machine,  I.B.M. 
Stencil  Cutting  Electric  Ty|>ewriter, 
m.OdO  pa|)er  stencils  2x4-3/32.  Contact 
G.  L.  McCunly.  Evansville  PrintinK 
Corp.,  Evansville,  In<l. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  Conveyors,  H-wire 
width,  |K)were<l  by  22d  volt  AC  motors, 
122  feet  all  like  new.  use<l  only  on 
stan<l-hy  press ;  Ri>;ht  and  Left  Woo<l 
Autoplates  #178  and  #182,  23-9/16 

cutoff;  also  Ri};ht  hand  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate  with  i)ot.  Stereo  re-circulatini; 
water  system  with  motors  and  pumps; 
automatic  stereo  metal  pumps:  two 
ink  supply  tanks,  lOOd  khIs  each:  Goss 
stereo  saw  with  trimmer :  4-ton  En- 
si^n-Reynolds  job  i>ot,  rbs  and  elec¬ 
tric,  2  and  K  column  casting  boxes: 
35  full  pa^c  chases:  100  rubber  rollers 
from  dismantle<l  Goss  jiress.  many  re¬ 
covered  and  never  usecl;  Alico  mat 
dryer;  other  miscellany.  Final  clear¬ 
ance.  will  accept  any  reasonable  offer. 
Call,  write  J,  F.  O’Connor,  Post-Ga¬ 
zette.  PittshurKh.  Pa.  Phone  area  code 
412-263-1644. 

EDITOR  &  PUBl 


Presses  &  Machinery 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER.  Eighth.  Double  Paiallel 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main  St., 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 

2-UNIT  HOE,  32-page  capacity.  2 
foUlers,  22%"  cut-olf.  Good  condition. 
Now  in  use,  daily.  Available  early 
1963.  Box  76.3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

4  CLINE  3-ARM  REELS 
40"  diameter  rolls 
12  CAPITAL  PAPER  TRUCKS 
Swivel  Tops,  I  I"  Track 
WATER  CIRCULATING 
SYSTEM 

Chicago  Pumps,  Reliance  Motors 

AIR  FILTER  SYSTEM 

Trane  Fan:  AC  Motors 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Goss  Open  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
G,  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE:  Inter¬ 
national  Strip  Caster  &  Molds.  Best 
offer.  Bridgman  Ptg.  Co.,  Bridgman, 
Mich, 


SURPLUS  STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY 

INSPEXT'ION  INVITED  AT 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  &  TRIBUNE 
KEMP  6-ton  furnace,  gas  firerl. 
morlern,  clean  complete  including 
vent,  htxal.  pump. 

3  AUTOPLATE  CASTERS,  auto¬ 
matic. 

3  AUTOPLATE  SHAVERS,  A.C. 
60-cycle  plates  for  22%"  cut-olf. 
HOE  flat  plate  shaver  19x23", 
TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois,  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswrxal,  Chicago. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


ONE  SET  OF  STEREOTYPE  machin- 
ery  to  make  V4  inch  thick  stereotype 
plates  Inch  cut-off.  John  (Jriffiths 

Co.,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York-27.  N.  Y. 


PRESS  NEEDED 

Wante<l  for  dePy  in  3  to  4  months: 
Four  unit  press,  at  least  one  unit  with 
color  hump,  with  double  folder,  balloon 
former,  en<!  roll  stanils  and  drive.  4  pft. 
width  to  run  60"  rolls.  22% "  cutoff 
only.  Stereo  e<iuip.  also  neede<i.  If 
you  have  press  in  GOOD  CONDITION, 
to  these  siiecs  or  close —baloon  or  hump 
can  be  adde<l — write  full  details  to 
Box  768.  E>litor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

Personnel  Placement  Oppty. 

Our  ort;  haK  imme<l  oppty  for  a  man 
\v/ yra  i^rsonnel  intcrviewinif  exp 
in  the  puhl  field  to  assist  in  our  exjian* 
sion  of  service  to  this  industry.  You 
must  l>e  8ales-motivate<l  &  oriente<l: 

phone  i>ersonaIity  and  desire  an 
opi)ty  where  maximum  effort  incl  lonj? 
hrs  prcKiuces  hijfhest  income.  We  offer 
complete  training  program  ;  extensive, 
adv  &  promotion.  Phone  Ba  7-9000  to 
discuss  your  exi>erience,  or  write  incl 
present  saly  &  re<i. 

DON  HOWARD  AGENCY 
50  Church  St.,  New  York-T.  N.  Y. 


Circulation 


‘  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  Sunday  morninK  paper. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  P\ill  references. 
Box  403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  SALARY,  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  experienced  Circulation 
Manager  for  Chicago  suburban  weekly 
with  25,000  voluntary.  Pay  $7,000  to 
SIO.OOO  depending  on  capability.  Box 
688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  OPPORTUNITY 
Step  up  to  circulation  manager.  6-day, 
oM,  county  seat  paper  needs  you  if 
you  know  Little  Merchant  and  like 
Calif.  Write  Box  730,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M.E.S.  COMBINATION  in  tough,  com¬ 
petitive  area  has  opening  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  circulation  promotion  manager. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
right  man.  Write  in  confidence,  giving 
complete  information  about  experience 
an<l  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 
Box  702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  for- 
ward-l(M)king  small  town  6-(Iay  daily, 
just  gone  offset.  Southerner  preferred. 
Enterprise.  Bastrop.  La. 


MICHIGAN  REPRESENTATIVE  for 
monthly  financial  trade  journal.  lOO'X- 
commission.  Start  immediately.  Send 
phot(».  resume  for  prompt  action.  Box 
744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  with  2  to 
3  years  experience  to  take  over  Classi- 
fi^  Department  of  The  Marietta  Daily 
Times,  Marietta,  Ohio.  Salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write  resume  of  expe¬ 
rience.  education,  salary  extiected  and 
references  to:  Daniel  W.  Burton,  The 
Times  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


CLA.SSIFIBD  ADVTG.  MANAGER  for 
Rocky  Mountain  daily  of  60,000.  Wo 
n^  an  ambitious  young  man,  familiar 
with  this  area  and  exi>erienced  in  clas- 
8ific<I  sales  and  management.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  ahead  for  the  man 
who  can  develop  a  top  sales  staff  to 
take  advantage  of  a  rapidly-growing 
market.  Please  send  complete  personal 
and  work  resume,  picture  and  salary 
exiiectations  to  Box  683,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIHED  advertising  Sales¬ 
man  wanted  immediately  for  Florida's 
fastist  growing  newspaper.  Must  be 
reli.able,  have  experience,  go^  car,  and 
willir.ijness  to  advance.  Send  resume 
A  <  ^t'i’h'iel  D.  Courtenay,  Classifieci 
Ailvertising  Director,  Sarasota  News, 
1"4  ■  N.  Lime  Avenue,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 


Cl  \,-:SIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  for 
gr-'iip  of  weekly  newspapers.  Must  be 
e\;s-rienre<l  Great  opixrrtunity  in 
M>  :ii>IKditan  Washington.  D.  C.  The 
t  airtol  Hill  Si»e<'tator,  600  No.  Capitol 
o'  Waahington-1,  D.  C. 


Correspondents 


NATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENTS 


WANTED 


I  National  retail  trade  paiier  needs  regu- 
I  lar  part  time  correspondents.  Must  be  i 
I  able  to  follow  leads  with  minimum  of  j 
]  suirervision.  If  you  are  on  top  of  your 
local  business  picture  we  can  use  you  ; 
NOW.  Knowledge  of  photography  use¬ 
ful.  GikxI  inch  rates.  Send  resumes  to 
News  Editor,  Register  Publications,  9U 
Chauncy,  Boston  11.  Mass. 


I  Display  Advertising 

I  SELF-STARTER  strong  in  creative  lay- 
I  out.  Many  company  benefits  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Man  under 
I  40  preferred.  Permanent  position. 

Salary  and  liberal  bonus  commensurate 
I  w/ability  and  experience.  Send  full 
I  resume  to:  J.  R.  Reynolds,  Adytg. 

Mgr.,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Martins- 
I  ville,  Va. 

I  RETAIL  ADVTG.  MANAGER.  Young 
newspaper  advertising  man  with  sales, 
layout  and  presentation  ability.  Three 
or  four  years’  experience.  $90  a  week 
bonuses.  Small  daily,  deep  South. 
Send  complete  resume  and  photo.  Box 
667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADV.  MGR.,  growing  semi-weekly  in 
beautiful  coastal  Calif,  town.  MUOT  be 
exp.  in  grocery  layout  &  servicing. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  $150  per 
wk.  Box  710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for 
I  Suburban  Weekly  in  West  Hartford. 

I  Conn.  Should  enjoy  retail  selling  in 
growing  area.  Familiarity  with  offset 
i  useful.  Box  704,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

I  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  i 
I  and  clas8ifie<l.  for  daily  newspapers  in  ' 
E  &  P  Zones  4,  6  and  7.  Send  com-  i 
plete,  typewritten  resume  to  Inland  I 
Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  South  Dearborn  j 
St..  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


i  AD  SALESMEN  WANTED  by  New  ^ 

;  England  dailies  of  all  sizes.  Send  com-  i 
plete  resume  to  New  England  Daily  i 
i  Newspaper  Association,  340  Main  | 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

!  RETAIL  ADVER'nSING  Salesman,  j 
strong  on  sales,  layout  and  copy,  for  | 
staff  of  fast-growing  suburban  daily  of 
the  PNI  group.  Write:  Howard 
Schonberger,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

ARE  YOU  THIS  MAN?  Unusual  op- 
j  portunity  for  top  ad  man,  who  enjoys 
I  active  contact  but  whose  present  posi- 
I  tion  does  not  offer  adequate  income 
I  possibilities.  If  you  are  a  persuasive 
I  individual  with  a  flair  for  selling  news-  | 
paper  advertising,  you  will  like  this  < 
career  opixirtunity.  It  offers  immediate  | 
earnings  in  the  5-figure  bracket— plus 
I  the  opportunity  to  travel  extensively, 

I  counseling  with  key  newspaper  execu- 
I  tives  on  behalf  of  newspaper-related 
organization.  All  answers  held  in  con- 
I  fidence.  Box  720,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  WANTED  by  I 
group  of  weeklies  in  Washingrton,  D.C.  | 
Must  be  experienced  in  layout  and  ad  | 
preparation.  Prefer  man  with  photo-  ! 
:  offset  experience.  The  Capitol  Hill  j 
Spectator,  600  No.  Capitol  St.,  Wash-  I 
i  ington-1,  D.  C.  1 


I  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young, 
ambitious  display  salesman.  Small  daily 
in  Pacific  Northwest  wants  man  to  prove 
himself  in  sales  and  sales  management, 
then  work  into  general  management. 
Write  fully  e<lucation  and  experience 
to  Box  711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR  ' 
for  comi)etitive  Zone  8  <laily.  25  to  50M  - 
class.  Seek  proven  pro<lucer  with  col-  i 
le^e  decree.  Must  know  and  be  able  I 
to  direct  all  display  and  classified  pro¬ 
cedures.  Age  limit  40.  Excellent  salary  ' 
and  profit  sharing;  b^nus.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  including;  salary,  history 
and  re<iuirements  to  Box  765.  Etiitor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Job  with  future.  Nor.  California  tfrow- 
int;  daily  of  7000.  Must  >»e  strong.  * 
sound  seller,  some  exi>erience.  Job  o|>en  | 
now  but  can  wait  few  weeks.  (hkhI  I 
busy,  faimly  town.  Full  information  to 
A<1.  M^r..  Mercury,  P.O.  Box  651, 

Oroville,  Calif. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  progressive 
18,000  circulation  Ohio  daily.  Must 
have  layout  exfierience.  Salary  plus 
incentive.  Fringe  benefits  including  ; 
attractive  |>ension  plan,  insurance,  lib¬ 
eral  vacations,  etc.  ^nd  resume  of 
I  training?.  ex|>erience.  references  an<l 
I  salary  wante<l.  Write  Box  747,  E>litor 
I  &  Publisher. 

:  IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY.  Retail 
A<lvertisinfr  Department  of  lar^e  jfrow- 
in>f  Metroi)olitan  Daily.  Hijfhly  com- 
I>etitive  situation.  Prefer  younjf  man 
with  some  experience  callint?  on  De¬ 
partment  store  accounts,  particularly 
at  merchandise  manager  and  buyer  | 
level.  Excellent  opi)ortunity  for  ri^ht 
man.  Goo<l  company  benefits. 

Write  Box  764,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
All  details  in  first  letter. 

JOBS  ON  SOUTHERN  DAILIES 
File  application  and  resume  with 
SNPA,  Box  1569,  Chattan(M)Ka.  Tenn. 

NUMBER  2  MAN  on  6-man  staff.  Must 
l>e  aKJfressive-  with  plenty  of  ideas. 
Will  l>e  lead  salesman  and  ri^ht-hand- 
man  to  manager.  No  drinker,  of  course. 
Daily  News.  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  i 


PARTNERSHIP  CANDIDATE  to  take 
over  advertising  on  ohl.  establishe<l 
New  England  weekly.  Box  748,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Large  Metro|K)litan  newspaijer  (Zone 
1)  seeks  highly-«iualifie<l  sales  execu¬ 
tive.  or  i)otential  sales  executive,  for  i 
retail  «lepartment;  imsition  now  vacant,  i 
Candiilate  nee<l  not  be  a  retail  man-  < 
ager,  but  retail  executive  or  eu|)er- 
visory  experience  in  a  major  metro- 
)K)litan  market  considere<]  desirable. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Box 
637,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Inquiries  will 
l>e  kept  confidential. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  i 

Ot>ening  on  our  staff  because  of  retire-  ' 
ment.  Nee<l  man  with  several  years  j 
sales  an<l  layout  ex|)erience  to  handle  j 
top  accounts.  Forty  hour  week,  paid  I 
vacation,  hospital  and  insurance  pro-  ' 
gram  plus  retirement  plan.  Salary  and  i 
bonus.  Write  Dean  W.  Seniff,  Forty  ; 
Wayne  Newspai>er8,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  | 
Indiana. 


THERE’S  A  GOOD  POSITION  OPEN 
for  someone  who  wants  to  work  pleas¬ 
antly  hard  and:  (1)  would  like  to  live  I 
in  the  mountains  west  where  there  is  I 
plenty  of  space  and  time  to  enjoy  life:  j 
(2)  would  like  to  work  with  a  pro-  | 
fessional  group  on  a  progressive,  alert, 
somewhat  exi>erimental  newspai>er ;  (3>  I 
is  fast,  imaginative  and  adept  in  a<l- 
vertising  layout:  (4)  can  letter  clearly 
and  si>e^ily:  (5)  is  more  interested  in 
work  satisfaction  than  in  status  and 
money;  (6)  likes  recreation,  like  moun-  | 
tain  skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  rock  | 
prosi>ecting  only  minutes  away. 

If  you  are  the  someone  with  these  ; 
qualifications  and  desires,  then  write 
immeflintely.  Send  along  a  full  resume 
an<l  sample  of  your  work  (not  tear- 
sheets  I  to  W.  F.  Deming,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Daily  Sentinel,  Graml  ’ 
Junction.  Colorado. 


EOITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  17,  1962 


Display  Advertising 

WANTED  —  exi»erienee<l  display  news- 
pai>er  layout  man  to  join  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  twelve  paiiers.  Man  selectee! 
must  be  able  to  make  quick-selling 
layouts,  write  copy,  and  consult  ac¬ 
counts.  Starting  top  wage  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ex|)erience.  Opi>ortunity  for 
wage  increase  anel  aelvancement.  Paid 
vacation,  sick  leave,  hospitalization.  In 
reply  state  exi>erience.  eelucational 
baekgrounel  and  starting  wage  ex- 
Iiecteel.  Interview  will  lie  arrangeel. 
Adelress  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 


Editorial 


REWRITE 


We’re  after  a  first  class  rewrite  man 
and  we  are  willing  to  pay  to  get  him. 
If  you  think  you  are  our  man.  tell  us 
about  yourself  and  what  it  would  take 
to  move  you. 


Please  send  complete  resume  including 
education,  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  to: 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

Personnel  Department 
400  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia  1,  Penna. 


Replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence! 


EDITOR  with  financial  news  and  copy 
desk  experience  for  key  role  at  unique 
News  Service.  Should  be  familiar  with 
New  York  press  and  PR  field.  Uncom¬ 
mon  sense  an  appreciated  asset.  Salary 
open.  Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs 
reporter  for  bureau  position.  Send 
references,  salary  required  in  first 
letter.  Box  690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTING  JOB  in  Vermont, 
including  legislative  sessions,  legis¬ 
lative  experience,  sound  education 
wanted.  Pay,  benefits  equal  responsi¬ 
bility.  Opportunity  knocks  I  Box  672, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  DESK  MAN  for  Zone  4  P.  M. 
daily,  30,000  class.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  saiary  requirements.  Box 
736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Bus.  mag.  :  heavy  admin.  & 
copy  exp.;  6-figure  sal.  Box  712,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  man  or 
woman,  for  medium-sized  Ohio  daily. 
Must  have  minimum  of  3  years’  exiieri- 
ence.  Write  giving  background  and  ex¬ 
isted  salary.  Box  736,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS-ADVT.  MAN  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  weekly.  Starting  $76.  Excellent 
future  for  responsible  young  man  with 
initiative,  desiring  roots  in  small  but 
growing  resort  community.  Send  resu¬ 
me  &  photo.  Box  715,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  po¬ 
lice,  city  hall  work,  general  assignment 
on  6-dny  prize  winning  growing  daily 
nearing  10,000  class.  Send  picture,  ex¬ 
perience,  family  and  draft  status,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  references.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Galen  R.  McClain,  Managing 
Editor,  Peru  Daily  Tribune.  Box  367, 
Peru,  Ind. 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  editorial 
departments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
E  &'  P  Zones  4.  6  and  7.  Experienced 
or  qualified  beginners.  Send  full  type¬ 
written  resume  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  7  South  Dearborn,  Chicago  3. 
No  charges. 


REPORTERS  WANTED  by  New  Eng- 
land  dailies  of  all  sizes.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  to  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  340  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily  of  20.000.  College  diploma 
and  minimum  two  years  daily  e.xiteri- 
ence  re<iuired.  Stimulating  job  friend¬ 
ly  community.  Zone  1.  Box  7.>2,  Alitor 
&  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  COPY  READER  or 
e<litor-type  who  wants  to  work  for  one 
of  the  l>est  newspaiiers  in  the  country? 
You  must  be  worth  at  least  JISO.OO 
per  week  now,  or  within  a  year.  Please, 
no  paragraph  markers.  Box  753,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Exi>erienced  mainly  in  mu¬ 
nicipal.  county  coverage.  Please  send 
exi>erience.  references,  salary  antici¬ 
pated,  imme<liately.  Daily  Times,  Lake- 
wood.  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  for 
college  town  afternoon  daily.  William 
J.  Waters.  Ekiitor,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


EXPT).  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN.  The 
Racine  Journal-Times  (an<l  Sunday 
Bulletin)  has  an  oiiening  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  staff  of  its  news  department.  If 
you  are  intereste<l  in  an  interview, 
please  write  fully  about  yourself. 
Address;  Mrs.  Audrey  Roberts.  Racine 
Journal-Times.  Racine,  W'isconsin. 


r~Ilf  a  n  a  ft  ■  n  fi'v 
Editor 

Small,  profTeteiTe  New  York  Slate  daily 
Deeds  an  experienced  newsman  with  ex-  j 
ee-uliee  ability  and  strong  on  desk.  Prefer  i 
individual  in  early  forties  who  is  also  | 
rivie-minded  and  would  contribute  to  j 
ftrowth  of  community.  U'ould  be  re-  | 
sponsible  for  2(hman  department.  Send  j 
lestime  and  salary  requirements  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to:  ' 

Box  TSO,  Editor  &  Publisher 

^  J  I 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY— 13.5(10  cir-  I 
culation.  has  oi>eninfr  for  reiwrter.  ^ 
Some  exi>enence  desirable,  but  be- 
jrinners  will  l»e  consideretl.  Box  757,  i 
Etlitor  &  Publisher.  1 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  prize-winniiiK.  j 
R.OOO  circulation  Maryland  weekly. 
Challent^inK  opiwrtunity  in  live-wire 
organization  that  is  expanding.  Write  i 
fully.  jrivinK  backtcround  anti  salary  ^ 
retiuirements  to:  Norman  Harrinjjton. 
The  Star-Democrat,  Easton,  Maryland. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  to  hantlle  copyread-  | 
injf.  heatllines  pajje  makeup  for  six-tlay  ] 
afternoon  daily.  Must  know  tyi>oKra-  ; 
phy,  how  to  use  photos  effectively,  , 
how  to  balance  national  and  local  news. 
Pretlecessor  left  to  buy  own  weekly. 
Write:  Ben  Leuchter.  Etlitor,  Times 
Journal.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


NEWSMAN  for  2?2  simt  on  lartre.  | 
airirressive  Zone  1  rotary  offset  weekly. 
Locatetl  in  urbane  yet  semi-rural  com-  ' 
munity.  close  enough  to  lar^e  cities  i 
for  cultural  convenience  but  far  i 
enou$;h  removetl  to  avoitl  the  com-  ' 
muter  rush.  Write,  Kivin^  backjcrountl 
and  salary  exi>ectations  to  Box  773,  | 
E<iitor  &  Publisher.  | 


PRIZE-WINNING  Midwestern  Daily 
nee<ls  man  who  has  a  knack  for  make¬ 
up  and  knows  how  to  write  headlines 
with  punch.  This  is  an  op|>ortunity  for 
a  beginner  or  a  younjf  newsman  with 
one  or  two  years’  exi>erience  to  develop 
maturity  on  an  aKjrressive.  communily- 
minde<l  newspai>er.  Man  hire<l  woubi 
also  l)e  i>ermitte<l,  but  not  r^iuire<l. 
to  do  some  solid  re|>ortiny:.  Write  Box 
771,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  top  Illinois  daily  14,- 
(»0(>  class  80  miles  from  Chioajfo.  Con¬ 
tact  Jim  Fender,  Daily  Republican- 
Times,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN  with  rei>ort- 
in^f  8|>ort8,  desk  backjtrouml.  Photo 
and  darkroom  ex|>erience  desirable  but 
not  mamlatory.  Ri^ht  opportunity  for 
capable  teamwork  man  willinK  to  work 
into  wi<ler  resimnsibility.  Give  all  data 
and  salary  re<iuirement  in  first  letter. 
E.  C.  Hamilton.  Monroe  (Wis.)  Eve- 
nlnjf  Times. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  one-man  dept.,  ; 
13.500  circulation.  Excellent  living  , 
community  and  outdoor  siwrts.  Goo<l  j 
pay  an<l  l>enefit8.  30  miles  from  Penn  | 
State  University.  Write  background  to 
C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel.  Lewis- 
town,  Pa. 


STATE  NEWS  EDITOR.  Energetic 
younjr  news  man  to  cover  area  news, 
direct  corresiamdents  for  lively  South¬ 
eastern  morninjr  daily.  G(xkI  pay-  jroo<J 
workinjf  conditions-  chance  to  a<lvance 
with  jrrowint?  organization.  Box  770, 
Eblitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR  —  to  take  over 
woman’s  department  of  morning  news- 
pai»er.  Must  l>e  able  to  develop  fea¬ 
tures.  e<Ut  and  head  copy,  layout  pa>?es.  j 
stress  family  tyi)e  news  as  well  as  i 
“society”  and  have  jrood  picture  sense.  | 
Prefer  Southern  background.  Write  | 
Box  758,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  expanding; 
Zone  1  <laily  in  city  near  resort  area. 
Lookint;  for  frood  backf^round  in  e<iu- 
cation  and  writing.  Please  submit 
photo  and  details  of  ex|>erience.  Box 
754,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  SPOT  FOR  STATE  EDITOR. 
Must  have  copy  desk  ex|>erience.  News- 
Journal,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


MAGAZINE  OR  BOOK  WRITER,  fic¬ 
tion  or  non-fiction,  for  o|)eninf?  on 
journalism  faculty.  Newspaper  l>ack- 
Ifround  and  bachelor’s  de^cree  essential.  | 
HIGH  PAY !  Box  767,  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher,  I 


NEWSMAN  who  can  prmiuce  accurate, 
readable  copy  on  staff  si>ecializinK  in 
coverage  of  state  capital  community. 
Excellent  location  to  enjoy  Pacific 
Northwest  recreational  advantages, 
j  Unusual  op|>ortunity  for  rei>orter  of 
two  or  so  years  experience  to  work 
'  into  fast-growing  organization.  Write: 

I  R.  S.  Lawrence,  P.O.  Box  307, 

,  Olympia,  Washington. 


I  NEWSPAPERWOMAN  with  some  ex- 
j  |>erience  or  journalism  school  back- 
I  ground  as  general  assignment  reiK>rter 
on  large  weekly  new8pai>er  in  New 
Jersey.  Apply  by  letter,  giving  all  de¬ 
tails.  A<l<lress  Box  762,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  Seeking  Science 
Rei>orter,  Yale  News  Bureau,  2061  Yale 
Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


YOUNG  DESKMAN  (or  woman)  with 
head-writing  ability  and  an  eye  for 
layout  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  wire  news  and  feature  pages  arf 
wire  and  makeup  e<litor.  Key  si>ot  on 
expan<ling  Lake  Erie  daily.  W’rite 
M.E.,  Santiusky,  Ohio,  Register. 


YOUNG  REPORTER- Police-fire  l>eat 
and  some  general  rei>orting.  Accuracy, 
si>ee<l.  ability  with  t>eople  essential, 
(kxxl  working  conditions,  l^enefits.  Aft¬ 
ernoon  daily  in  central  New  York 
me<lium-si7.e  college  city.  Box  760,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Free  Lance 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  Gosj 
Straightline  with  color  hump  now  living 
inatalleil.  Pride  in  ptwluci  a»  essential 
as  exiierience.  Inquire  Don  Van  Cleve, 
Supt.,  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchor¬ 
age,  Alaska. 


Promotion 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  and  sficrial 
edition  manager-  Handle  two  well-es- 
tahlisheil  annual  s|>erial  etiitions.  in¬ 
cluding  ad  sales,  pro<luction  sched¬ 
uling;  also  direct  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  program.  Good 
future  in  what  is  certain  to  be  one 
fastest-growing  areas  in  country  next 
few  decades,  on  patter  cnnsideretl  one 
of  best  in  circulation  class;  very  well 
equipited,  including  full  coUtr,  Write 
Publisher,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska. 


Public  Relations 


WRITER 


We  need  a  man  with  5  to  10 
yetrs’  experience  who  likes  to 
write  and  has  proved  he  can 
.  .  .  fast,  accurately  and  well 
,  ,  ,  for  one  of  our  major  puli- 
lic  relations/publicity  accounts. 
He’ll  have  other  qualifications: 
interest  in  people,  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  respect  for  doing  a  good 
job  for  a  good  day’s  pay,  and  a 
drive  to  spark  us  and  our  cli¬ 
ents  with  a  constant  flow  of 
creative  ideas.  Opportunity  lim- 
iteil  only  by  performance  in  our 
PR  shop.  Attractive  medium- 
size  Zone  1  city. 


Box  745 

Editor  &  Publisher 


GOOD  WRITER  with  news  training, 
strong  interest  in  lietter  government, 
as  assistant  to  PR  director  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Taxpayers  Federation.  Send 
resume,  imy  re<iuirement,  to  N.  M. 
Bryilen,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Publisher's  Representative 


One  of  the  le.ading  German  newspapers 
for  industry,  commerce  and  finance  is 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


3.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miss.,  FIcridaL  Colorado,  New  Mex.,  Utah,  Arizona 

4.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 8.  California,  Wash.,  Oregon,  Nevada 


j  F'REE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
I  the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
■  company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from  I 
$10  to  $1(10  for  single  pictures  and  1 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie  ! 
Press.  151  W.  ISth  St.,  New  York  36,  i 
!  N.  Y.  ' 


Mechanical 


HEAD  MACHINIST  with  TTS  back- 
gmuntl  for  Northwest  Daily  in  200.000 
circulation  class.  Write  details  of  back¬ 
ground  and  ext>ecte<l  starting  salary 
,  to  Box  685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  production  departments  in  E&P 
Zones  4.  6  and  7.  Send  full  typewritten 
details  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  | 
South  Dearborn,  Chicago  3.  No  charges.  | 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  fast-growing  j 
daily.  Must  have  good  knowledge  TTS,  j 
I  Intertypes  and  Linotypes.  Wages  open.  | 
I  Send  resume  of  background  and  qualifi-  I 
'  cations  to  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  MORNING-EVENING  COMBINATION 
I  in  Northwest  wants  experienced  Fore- 
i  man  for  16-machine  composing  room. 
Union.  Must  have  references.  Give  full 
details  and  date  available.  Box  707, 
I  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


looking  for  a  Publisher’s  Representative 
in  the  United  States.  This  patter  is 
widely  resitected  throughout  the  world 
and  truly  international  in  scope  with 
I  annual  editions  in  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  languages  and  regular  monthly 
Far  East  editions  printed  in  English  in 
Tokyo.  E<litorial  offices  in  all  principal 
j  business  and  trading  centers  of  the 
world.  Knowledge  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  while  not  a  condition,  would  be 
extremely  helpful.  Box  740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS _ 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


r 

1  Administrative  { 

Correspondents  j 

Editorial  | 

Mechanical 

TOO  OLD  FOR  THE  DRAFT  j 

but  young  enough,  capable  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  backstop  any  department,  MAN¬ 
AGE  part  or  ALL  of  your  oiieration.  ' 
Seeking  new  horizon  for  very  good 
reason.  Title  unimportant.  Available  ; 
January  1.  Your  confidence  respected,  1 
Box  681,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  Assist-  ' 
ant.  (Vinsider  assisting  Publisher  of  ! 
smailer  paiier.  Present  »iepartment  head 
200,(IUl>  <laily.  Desire  chailenging  imsi- 
tion  with  a  progressive,  sound  news- 
pai)er.  Prefer  West.  Sixteen  years’  ex- 
lierience  in  all  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ments  including  Research,  Promotion, 
some  News.  Consistent  producer,  col-  , 
lege,  congenial,  family,  age  33.  Pre^ 
ent  salary  $ll,60(t.  I'LL  MAK^  1 
MONEY  FOR  YOU!  Write  to  me  now  I  | 
Box  T.33.  &litor  &  Publisher.  1 


EDITORS!  Use  my  eyes  and  ears  in 
Chicago  area.  Exiierienced  photojour¬ 
nalist  who  can  handle  any  job.  Write 
Box  749,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEED  MORE  STAbT?  Semi-retired 
author,  reixorter  and  PR  man  wishes 
East  Coast  assignments  Variety  print 
me<lia.  Over  3(IU0  articles  in  national 
publications.  Fee  only.  Bo.x  739,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  PROFIT-BUlLDBat  LOOKING  | 

Young,  aggressive,  community-minded  I 
pubiisher  has  recentiy  revived  money  ! 
losing  daily  by  substantial  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  developing  community  sui)- 
port.  Continuous  record  of  outstanding 
profit  gains  an<l  award  winners  ns 
general  manager  of  other  properties. 
Top  references,  industry  and  commu¬ 
nity.  Previous  background  in  adver-  t 
tising,  retailing  and  business  owner-  ' 
ship.  Seeking  |>ermanent  assignment  [ 
with  |K>ssible  participation.  Available  ! 
for  interview  now  I  Write  Bo.x  743,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST,  3  years’  Commercial 
Art  exiierience.  Desires  job,  editorial 
art  department.  Currently  cm|)loye<l, 
family,  service  completed,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Ilox  751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

ASSISTANT  MGR.  OR  SUPERVISOR, 
experienced  for  past  20  years  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Aggressive,  good  pro¬ 
moter,  can  furnish  AAA  references. 
Available  for  position  immediately! 
Box  714,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH 
aRCULATION  MANAGER 
Efficient  administrator,  ability  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  and  profits!  Total  21 
.years  Circulation  Management — A.M.. 
P.M.,  and  Sunday  in  6,000  to  126,000 
class.  Knows  all  phases  ABC,  Little 
Merchant.  Home  Delivery,  Mail  Sub¬ 
scriptions.  Daily  and  Sunday  Rural 
Motor  Routes.  Transportation  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Supervised  Mail  Solicitors.  Dis¬ 
trict  Managers,  Agents.  Age  47,  mar- 
rie<l.  For  resume  and  references  Box 
103.  Ivlitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ASSISTANT  on  70,000  com¬ 
bination  newspaper  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenging  position  as  circulation  manager 
of  smaller  daily.  Box  727,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertisinfs 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGBHl.  15  years’ 
top  clits8ifie<l  exiierience.  some  retail — 
lOii.diO  class  papers.  Mature,  family, 
age  :9.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Box 
7 1 2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT, 
award  .  winner,  reports,  interprets, 
backgrounds  overseas  news ;  seeks  iier- 
manent  arrangement  large  daily  or 
service.  Also  consider  going  on  own 
if  several  non-competitive  dailies  would 
'■eports  on  split-cost  basis.  Box 
724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Washington  correspondent. 

Press  Bldg.,  adding  share-cost  clients. 
r.Mt,  accurate,  exclusive  copy  for  your 
eity.  Box  731,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

TEN  YEIARS’  EXPERIENCE  classified- 
display.  36,  Three  years’  college. 

I  Steady  dependable,  good  references, 
i  Texas-Central  Gulf  Coast.  Box  687, 

I  Editor  £  Publisher. 

;  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Thoroughly  ! 
experienced.  References.  Zones  7  or  8.  j 
Box  716,  Editor  £  Publisher,  | 

I  Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALES  —  three  years’ 
exiierience  display,  classified,  legal  -|- 
some  PR  work.  BS  Degree,  J-Graduate 
1969.  Desire  advertising  and/or  report- 
I  ing.  Zones  1  and  8,  Box  669,  Editor 
'  £  Publisher. 

t  ADVERTISING  RETAIL  SALES; 

'  copy,  layout;  long  experience  metro- 
I  politan  paper.  Available  due  to  consoli- 
;  dation.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  3.  Family 
'  man.  Top  references.  Box  719,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 

:  COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  29.  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  food  chain  advertising 
I  exiierience.  Three  years  with  Newspa- 
‘  per  (circulation  3.5,000).  Sales,  copy, 

'  layout  and  production.  Now  in  Zone  4. 

I  Seek  opiKirtunity  with  any  size  news- 
pniier  that  offers  good  future:  will 
relocate.  Box  766,  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  44.  of  40,000 
daily,  Ixis  Angeles.  Integrity — imagina¬ 
tion — initiative — energy.  Liked  by  asso¬ 
ciates.  Cut  costs,  bettered  paper. 
Twenty-five  years’  news  experience. 
A.B.  degree.  New  owner,  he  disagree. 
Seeks  solid  job,  preferably  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Box  668,  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER ;  out-of-stater  seek¬ 
ing  job  in  Michigan.  EIxperience  in¬ 
cludes  writing,  reporting,  layout,  copy 
reading,  photography.  Currently  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  on  medium-size  daily. 
Box  650,  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  37.  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  as  copyreader  on  lively 
metropolitan  daily.  Zone  1.  Box  678, 
Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER  small  (under  16,000) 
prize-winning  northeast  daily  wants 
challenge  bigger  paper.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  city  hail,  schools,  column  writ¬ 
ing,  sports,  makeup.  Degree,  veteran, 
married.  Resume,  references.  Box  737, 
Ekiitor  £  Publislier. 


CRITIC— COLUMNIST 

AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR— 
Trained  under  one  of  nation’s 
foremost  writers  in  field.  Five 
years  second-stringer;  10  years 
on  own  handling  every  facet, 
drama,  opera,  night  ciubs, 
movies,  concerts.  Cited  by  The¬ 
atre  Arts’  Magazine  as  percep¬ 
tive  writer.  Intelligent,  stable, 
respected,  and  quoted.  Broad¬ 
way  -  Hollywood  connections, 
coverage.  Employed  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  step  up  to  bigger  field. 
Write  Box  729,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  30.  seeks  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Southwest.  Subscription  books, 
trade  paper,  production,  experienced 
many  areas.  Alert,  adaptable,  responsi¬ 
ble,  fine  references.  A.B.  degree,  fam¬ 
ily  man,  solid  job  wanted.  Box  728, 
Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 


I’VE  BEEIN  REPORTER,  rewrite  man. 
copyreader,  wire  editor,  I  want  chal-  i 
lenging  job  editing,  writing.  Veteran,  1 
31.  free  travel.  Box  721,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

SUBURBAN  SPECTALIST  i 

Proven  in  toughest  competition;  man-  1 
agement  and  ownership  successful 
prize-winners,  single  and  multi,  letter- 
press  and  offset ;  first-class  editor,  slot 
man,  layout;  know  photo,  shop;  stable 
family  man,  early  30’s.  Happy  now. 
but  seek  future.  J-grad.  Available  Jan. 

1.  Resume,  full  details,  pix.  Box  709, 
Eiditor  £  Publisher.  ,  i 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT.  . 
American,  seeks  long-term  assignment 
in  East  Germany.  Speaks  fluent  German 
and  French.  Will  take  family.  Box  700, 
i  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER— 12  years’ 
experience  in  publicity,  news,  and  fea¬ 
ture — recently  covered  the  opening  of  j 
the  Vatican  Council  in  Rome;  seeks  ' 
interesting  and  challenging  position. 
Will  relocate — prefer  Area  1  or  4.  Box  | 
722,  Editor  £  Publisher.  | 

I  YOUNG  MAN,  25,  single,  recent  college  . 
graduate.  English  Major,  desires  posi-  | 
tion  as  beginning  reporter.  Limited  ex-  I 
perience  in  service.  Zone  1.  Box  734,  I 
Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  -  CITY  i 
Ekiitor  who  knows  how  to  produce  pa-  j 
I>er  people  will  buy,  and  has  the  cir-  : 
culation  figures  to  prove  it,  seeks  con¬ 
nection  offering  some  form  of  incen-  i 
tive  reward.  Box  756,  Ekiitor  £  Pul>- 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN,  exi)erienoed  small  daily,  j 
wants  to  return  to  newspapers  from  . 
PR.  Pay  .secondary  to  op|x)rtunity.  1 
Zone  8.  Box  769,  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  J-grad.  5  years’  pul>- 
licist,  house  organ  e<litor.  Want  trade 
magazine  or  news  service  job  in  Indi¬ 
ana.  Box  738,  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 

PROE’ESSIONAL  NEWSMAN  —  city, 
state.  si)ort8.  wire,  slot  exi)erience 
desires  highest  oiien  sjart  on  your  im- 
;  i)er.  Box  775,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

I  ZONE  1-  Man,  45.  20  years’  experi- 
I  ence,  wants  job  city  or  managing  e<li- 
1  tor  medium  or  small  P.M.  daily.  Box 
774.  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 


FOREMAN:  18  Years’  thorough  exiwri- 
ence  press,  stereo,  color,  supervision. 
Box  713,  ^itor  £  Publisher. 

TTS  OR  LCC-S  OPERATOR.  Zone  1. 
Extensive  cold-type  ex|)erience ;  priiU- 
ing  background  —  trainee  speed  275 
lines  i)er  hour.  Nee<l  situation  to  de¬ 
velop  full  |H>tential.  Bo.x  746,  Ekiitor  £ 
Publisher.  / 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Free  Lance 

I  E'REIE:  lance,  P-T,  NYC.  F>litorial. 

;  research,  writing.  Lilieral  arts  jour¬ 
nalism  )>ackground.  Box  759,  Ekiitor  £ 
I  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

PHOTOENGRAVER.  34.  experienced 
all  branches.  Now  available.  Box  656. 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant  of  daily  newspaper.  College 
trained,  under  40.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience — 9  supervisory.  Low  page-cost 
record  on  MES  operation.  TTS.  Color. 
Good  references.  Box  684,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  16  years 
of  West  Coast  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Assisted  in  labor 
meetings  for  past  12  years.  Due  to  a 
merger,  would  like  to  associate  with 
another  newspaper  as  production  man¬ 
ager  or  in  the  business  office.  Excellent 
references.  Box  701,  Ekiitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Photo  schcMil 
graduate,  13  years’  exi)erience  all 
phases.  Marrie<l,  age  33.  Desire  relo¬ 
cation.  Box  761,  Alitor  £  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  PR,  newspa- 
I)er  background.  Full  experience.  J- 
grad.  married.  Box  741,  Ekiitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Research 

EXPEDIENCE  IN  ALL  PHASES  of 
newspaper  and  economic  research.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  8.  Married,  33,  BA  in  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Box  718,  Ekiitor  £  Publisher, 

Salesmen 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  now  calling  on 
newspapers  desires  a  non-competitive 
service  or  product  on  exclusive  basis. 
Advise  details,  remuneration,  territory. 
All  confidential.  Box  706,  Ekiitor  £ 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Uiw  RatM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InserHoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (&  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45:  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 
52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoza  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L,  Brown 

^Netv’  15~Year~0ld  Press 


Bi'enos  Aires 

En  route  home  from  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Santiago,  Chile,  it 
has  been  a  privilege  to  visit  the 
offices  and  plant  of  La  Prenna 
here.  Having  written  so  many 
words  about  this  newspaper  be¬ 
fore,  during  and  after  its  perse¬ 
cution  by  Dictator  Peron  it  has 
been  heartening  to  find  that  the 
paper  really  does  exist  and  is 
everything  it  has  been  reported 
to  be. 

Our  concern  was  that  the 
years  under  Peron’s  control 
might  have  had  some  lasting 
effect  on  this  great  newspaper 
which  probably  has  a  greater 
record  of  ser\’ice  to  the  public 
than  any  newspaper  in  this 
hemisphere.  Other  newspapers 
might  be  older,  even  in  Latin 
America,  but  to  our  knowledge 
there  is  no  other  that  operates 
a  medical  department,  a  legal 
department,  a  library,  etc.,  all 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  and 
free  of  charge. 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
greeted  us  and  reported  that 
the  major  result  of  the  Peron 
regime  was  a  hangover  of  chaos 
and  filth  that  took  two  months 
to  clean  up  before  the  news¬ 
paper  could  be  put  back  in  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  late  in  1955 
when  the  paper  was  restored  to 
him  after  the  flight  of  Peron. 
Daily  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  now  about  235,000. 
It  went  as  high  as  250,000 
under  Peron.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  price  per 
copy  is  now  about  50  times  what 
it  was  before  and  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  paper’s  worth.  The 
price  then  was  10  centavos  per 
copy  (100  centavos  to  the  peso) 
whei’eas  it  is  now  5  pesos  per 
copy. 

Another  place  that  suffered 
damage  under  Peron  was  the 
newspaper’s  morgue  where  the 
history  of  Argentina  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  La  Prensa 
was  carefully  indexed  and  cata¬ 
logued.  We  were  told  that  some 
of  the  clipping  files  were  missing 
and  that  the  morgue  was  also 
generally  a  mess.  One  would 
never  know  it  now  to  look  at  its 
neat  efficiency. 

«  *  * 

We  were  glad  to  find  that  the 
newspaper’s  services  to  the 
public  had  been  restored.  We 
went  through  the  public  library 
containing  45,000  volumes  on 
medicine  and  law  and  saw  70 


students  eagerly  using  the 
facilities.  It  looked  like  a  full 
house  to  us  with  most  of  the 
seats  taken  but  the  librarian 
assured  us  there  was  usually 
standing  loom  only.  The  library 
is  open  to  anyone  from  2:30  to 
11:30  p.m.  every  day. 

The  free  clinic  is  operated  on 
another  floor  where  anyone  can 
walk  in  and  receive  treatment. 
Between  7,000  to  10,000  people 
are  treated  by  22  different 
doctors  in  this  clinic  every 
month  for  ailments  involving 
everything  from  dentistry  to  ob- 
-stetrics. 

On  three  mornings  per  week 
and  flve  afternoons  per  week  a 
team  of  lawyers  gives  free  legal 
advice  to  anyone  who  seeks  it. 

On  another  floor  a  beautifully 
ornate  lecture  hall  seating  about 
200  is  used  only  for  a  series 
of  lectures  arranged  and  man¬ 
aged  by  an  institute  set  up  by 
La  Prensa  but  operated  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  newspaper. 

As  we  said  before,  we  don’t 
know  of  any  newspaper  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  that 
offers  such  extensive  services  to 
the  public. 

*  *  * 

La  Prensa’s  headquarters 
containing  its  news,  editorial 
and  adv'ertising  departments  is 
at  one  end  of  Plaza  de  Mayo. 
The  building  faces  a  main  boule¬ 
vard  but  it  could  be  .said  that 
it  looks  almost  directly  across 
the  square  to  the  Argentine 
Presidential  Palace,  Casa 
Rosada,  their  “White  House,’’ 
from  where  Peron  ran  things 
for  so  many  years. 

About  half  a  mile  away  is 
the  newspaper’s  mechanical 
plant  connected  to  the  other 
building  by  a  series  of  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes  through  which  news 
and  advertising  copy  is  trans¬ 
mitted.  In  charge  of  the  plant  is 
Superintendent  Jose  Gainza, 
son  of  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza,  who 
is  a  graduate  industrial  engi¬ 
neer  from  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Everjdhing  in  the  plant  indi¬ 
cates  expansion  and  moderniza¬ 
tion.  The  composing  room  with 
60  Linotype  machines  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  composing 
room  in  Latin  America.  Tele¬ 
typesetters  are  being  used  on 
three  machines.  A  new  Ludlow 
is  being  installed.  The  photo¬ 
engraving  department  is  being 
tom  out  and  rebuilt  with  new 
Chemco  cameras  and  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  etchers.  Eight  new  press 


units  are  being  erected  —  but 
more  of  that  later. 

In  the  stereo  department, 
Jose  Gainza  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  to  automate  in  a  space 
that  would  not  permit  it.  There 
are  four  Wood  autoplates  oper¬ 
ating  from  two  melting  pots. 
The  plates  were  transferred 
manually  to  four  Wood  auto¬ 
shavers  and  then  again  manu¬ 
ally  transferred  to  a  plate  con¬ 
veyor  system  for  the  press  room. 
Space  did  not  permit  extension 
of  the  conveyor  system  from  the 
end  of  the  shaver  to  the  main 
line. 

Jose  Gainza  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  designing  and  building 
a  gadget  housed  in  a  two  by  two 
by  three  foot  box  which  takes 
the  plates  from  the  shavers, 
lowers  them  to  the  conveyoi- 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
them  a  quarter-turn  to  face  the 
right  direction.  There  are  four 
of  them  in  place,  operated  pneu¬ 
matically  and  perfectly.  They 
have  automatic  safety  devices 
built  in  so  that  there  will  be  no 
collision  of  plates. 

The  “new’’  eight-unit  Hoe 
press  now  being  erected  takes 
“the  cake”  as  far  as  we  know 
for  expanse  of  time  from  pur¬ 
chase  order  to  press  production. 
It  is  about  15  years. 

In  1947  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
went  to  the  U.S.  with  currency 
exchange  permits  to  buy  a  new 
press.  He  placed  the  order  for 
another  press  to  go  along  side 
the  existing  14  units.  By  1949 
eight  of  the  new  units  had  ar¬ 
rived  and  the  Peron  govern¬ 
ment  cancelled  the  exchange 
permits  for  the  balance.  Im¬ 
mediately  Dr.  Gainza  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  brought  in  the 
presses  in  violation  of  currency 
controls.  Subsequently  Peron 
took  the  paper  away  from  him 
and  he  fled  to  exile  in  the  U.S. 
Peron  presented  the  press  units 


PRESS  VET— Philip  F.  Hampson. 
right,  is  presented  with  plaque 
honoring  him  as  Press  Veteran  of 
1962  by  Albert  R.  Madsen,  left, 
director  of  photography  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  In  center  is  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dasho,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Hampson,  a  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Tribune,  is 
executive  director  of  the  Robert 
R.  McCormick  trust. 


to  the  Confederal  of  Labor  for  I 
its  own  use.  After  Peron  was  I 
kicked  out  in  1955  it  took  Dr.  I 
Gainza  another  year  of  litiga-  I 
tion  to  prove  ownership  of  the  I 
press  units  and  get  them  back. 

All  this  time  the  press  could 
not  be  used  because  there  were 
no  electrical  controls  to  operate 
them.  In  essence  the  press  was 
useless  without  them. 

Right  now  in  the  La  Prensa 
pressroom  you  can  see  these 
units  being  erected  15  years 
after  purchase  which  we  think 
sets  a  record  for  elapsed  time 
from  purchase  to  production. 

• 

Court  Bars  ^ 
Donation  to 
Pension  Fund 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Springfleld  newspapers 
will  not  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tribute  $500,000  from  their 
earnings  to  the  employes’  pen¬ 
sion  funds  for  this  year. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Daniel 
D.  O’Brien  ruled  Wedne.sday 
against  the  management’s  ap¬ 
plication  for  such  authority.  He 
stated  no  reason  for  his  decision. 

Officers  of  the  Republican 
Publishing  Company  and  the 
Union  Publishing  Company,  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  the  Republican 
Company,  entered  into  a  stipu-  i 
lation  in  1960  to  make  no  more  ! 
contributions  to  the  funds  with¬ 
out  court  approval. 

Lawsuits  brought  by  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  as  a  minority  stock¬ 
holder,  to  remove  the  present  , 
managers  of  the  companies  and  | 
trustees  of  the  pension  funds, 
are  on  trial  before  J  udge  George 
N.  Beauregard.  At  the  end  of 
the  115th  day  of  hearings  Judge  i 
Beauregard  renewed  his  plea 
for  the  parties  to  consider  a 
proposed  settlement. 

Judge  Beauregard  said  he  l 
was  disappointed  upon  hearing  V 
from  the  defendants’  attorney,  f 
Robert  W.  Meseiwe,  that  they 
feel  they  must  continue  with  the 
litigation  because  their  honesty 
and  integrity  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged  and  they  seek  vindica¬ 
tion.  Judge  Beauregard  com¬ 
mented  he  was  interested  as  well 
in  the  employes  who  are  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  pension  funds. 

Mr.  Meserve  remarked  that 
these  beneficiaries  had  not  been 
allowed  to  become  parties  to  the 
suits. 

David  Burstein,  counsel  for 
the  Newhouse  interests,  said  he 
planned  to  recall  Paul  F.  Craig, 
one  of  the  trustees  and  jirin-  ^ 
cipal  defendants,  to  the  stand 
but  he  could  not  locate  him  Mr. 
Craig  is  editor  of  the  Union.  I 
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This  deceptively  simple  equation  is  the  real 
reason  why  you  enjoy  the  best  and  the  most 
telephone  service  in  the  world  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

It  represents  the  relationship  between  three 
basic  units  that  equal  one  unified  Bell  System. 

1.  Patient  research  and  development  by  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  create  constantly  im¬ 
proved  communications  techniques.  (Telstar  is 
one  recent  example.) 

2.  Efficient  manufacture  by  Western  Electric  de¬ 
livers  equipment  you  can  depend  on,  day  after 
day,  year  after  year. 


3.  Skillful  operation  by  21  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
panies  supplies  service  at  a  high  standard  of  per¬ 
formance  to  families  and  farms,  to  industry 
and  government. 

The  work  of  these  units  is  closely  coordinated  by 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
advising  and  planning  for  the  progress  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  entire  system. 

That’s  why  we  say,  “Three  equals  one"— and  why 
you  can  pick  up  your  own  telephone  at  home  and 
talk  to  almost  anyone  else  in  all  50  states  of  the 
union  or  any  of  167  foreign  countries  around  the 
world-quickly  and  economically. 


II  r.i.,4 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 


f 


( 


Scripps-Howard  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  tenth  annual  competition 


l*holo  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

for  newspaper  writing  during  1962  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle 

Newspapermen  on  all  U.S.  newspapers  are  eligible  for  $1000 
cash  award,  the  Ernie  Pyle  medallion  plaque,  and  nationwide 
journalistic  recognition.  Clippings  or  tearsheets  of  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1962,  plus  biographical  sketch  of  candidate,  must 
be  submitted  by  December  1  to  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards: 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


230  Park  Avenue, 


Give  light  and  the  people  ^ 


New  York  17,  N.Y. 


will  find  their  own  w^. 


